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fae BANK OF ENGLAND appears to be coquetting with interna- 

tional bimetallism. Early in September.it was rumored in. 
London financial circles that some action was proposed by the Bank 
looking towards keeping a larger amount of silver in its reserves. 
The Act of 1844 permits the Bank to keep twenty per cent. of the 
coin and bullion held in silver, but it has never been the policy of the 
Bank to avail itself of this privilege. 

The issue department and the commercial department of the insti- 
tution has each its separate system of accounts. In the statements of 
the issue department no silver bullion or coin appears among the 
reserves. In the commercial department the published statements 
show an item of gold and silver coin, not specifying the amount of 
each, although the silver coin is subsidiary and must therefore form 
a comparatively small amount of the item. 

As Great Britain has the gold standard, there is no full legal- 
tender silver coin minted, and therefore the proposition to hold silver 
in the reserves must mean the holding of silver bullion in the reserves 
of the issue department and issuing notes against it at its market 
value. As the notes of the Bank form the principal part of the re- 
serves of the commercial department, and as this department forms 
the bulwark of British financial institutions, it is easy to see how such 
a proposed change in the bullion reserves of the issue department 
excites great interest and even alarm. 

On August 1, 1897, the amount of gold held by the Bank of 
England was £36,618,462, or about 183 millions of dollars. Of course, 
it was not known to what extent the Bank proposed to change from 
gold to silver, or even. whether it proposed to substitute silver for a 
portion of its gold reserve, or to acquire it as additional to that gold 
reserve. But as the Bank could under the law hold twenty per cent. 
of its reserve in silver bullion as a basis for note issues, it might either 
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substitute silver bullion of a gold market value of about thirty-seven 
millions of dollars for an equal amount of its present gold reserve, or 
it might retain its present gold reserve and add an amount of silver 
bullion of a market value equal to one-third of its gold reserve, that is 
about forty-six millions of dollars worth. 

Of course if such a radical change of policy were intended it is not 
probable that the Bank would go to the utmost practical extreme at 
once. But the sensitive financial world and all those whose thoughts 
may be directed to the subject in order to forecast the consequences 
as far as possible, will naturally seek the outside limits to which the 
‘law would permit the Bank to go in this new direction. 

It has been most natural in the comment heretofore made on this 
rumored new departure to treat the subject from a semi-political 
standpoint, as to its influence upon the efforts that are being made to 
secure an international agreement upon some common ratio for the 
free coinage of silver, and speculation has been rife as to what politi- 
cal motive is behind the action which gave rise to the report. 

On September 16, the date of the semi-annual meeting of the . 
directors of the Bank, the facts on which the report was founded 
came distinctly to light. At that meeting the Governor, Mr. HuGH 
C. SMITH, said: 

. VNou are probably aware of the proposals laid before the Govern- 

ment in the summer by the United States and France, whereby this 
country might increase its use of silver as a contribution to an inter- 
national agreement which, while not affecting our gold standard, 
might enable the mints of France and America to resume free coin- 
age. Among the proposals was one asking the Bank to hold the 
amount of silver permissible under the Act of 1844 as against tts 
notes.” 

The Governor then read from a letter dated June 29, addressed to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir MICHAEL Hicks-BEACH : 

‘** Referring to our conversation, we beg to say the Bank is pre- 
pared to carry out what is laid down as permissible in the Bank 
charter, viz.: to hold one-fifth of the bullion held against its note 
issues in silver, provided always that the French mint is again open 
to the free coinage of silver, and that the price at which silver is 
procurable and salable is satisfactory.” 

The Governor also said that the Bank had had no negotiations 
with the monetary commissioners, and had bought no silver; all the 
Bank had done was to agree under certain circumstances to carry 
out what is permissible under the Act of 1844. 

The italics have been inserted in the quotations for future reference. 

It appears, therefore, that some time in May or June or there- 
abouts the Bank was approached by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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with the view of learning whether there would be anything seriously 
in conflict with the policy of the institution under any circumstances 
in availing itself of the right granted by the Act of 1844 to issue 
notes against silver bullion. The mere sounding of the Bank of itself 
would not indicate that anything serious was intended. This might 
have been done at any time, but the fact that cotemporaneously ‘‘ pro- 
posals“ were laid before the Government by the United States and 
France, among which was the one that the Bank of England be 
asked to hold silver as a reserve, and also that the conversation be- 
tween the Bank authority and the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
quired a formal written answer, show that more has been going on 
than has been believed, although that something was on foot was 
portended by the nods and winks of the bimetallist press, and its 
allies, who also seemed to be bursting with suppressed information. 
The reply of the Bank itself is of more importance than might at 
first sight appear. Although conveyed in the most cautious language, 
and containing one apparently impossible condition, yet it may imply 
that there is a possibility of agreement that the Bank will, if the 
French mint opens to free coinage, simultaneously purchase silver 
bullion for its note reserve, and there appears also something of a 
color that the business of the Bank might be benefited by this course. 
All of this appears to tally very well with the announcement made 


by that distinguished bimetallist Prof. E. B. ANDREWS, who arrived | 


from Europe in July, that ‘‘there is actually considerable prospect 
owing to the manifest strength of the bimetallic interest in America, 
that France will agree beforehand to open her mints to silver. If we 
re-open ours, even without such an agreement, France is certain to 
follow the United States. If France and the United States proceed, 
or either alone, Great Britain will heartily co-operate to the fullest 
possible extent short of coining full legal-tender silver at London,— 
the India mints will re-open, the Bank of England will lay in a silver 
reserve and, perhaps, half-sovereigns will be withdrawn in favor of 
silver certificates.” 

This whole announcement seemed very inexplicable at the time, 
especially as distinguished bimetallists have in the past cried wolf 
when there was no wolf so often. . But in the light of the revelations 
of the Governor of the Bank of England it does really seem that 
there has been some sort of an agreement between authorized persons 
in France and England with the members of the United States mone- 
tary commission, Mr. WoLCcoTT and his associates. 

The statement of Prof. ANDREWS, that if France and the United 
States proceed, or either alone, Great Britain will co-operate, is 
borne out by the proviso in the Bank’s letter as to the opening of the 
French mint. 
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The only remaining hitch appears to be who is to begin. If the 
United States begins, says Prof. ANDREWS, France will follow, and 
the whole programme will be carried out. Knock down the first 
block and the whole fabric moves. But it must still be doubted who 
will dare to begin. Not the United State:, since the great expression 
of confidence in the gold standard by the popular vote last Novem- 
ber. Nor does it appear more clearly how France can open her mints 
without guarantee of support. 

So it all points to the conclusion that the point so far gained by 
the monetary commission is a fair prospect of some definite agree- 
ment when the international monetary conference is held. That is, 
that the proposed international conference when it meets will have 
something more definite before it than any previous monetary con- 
ference has had. The delegates from England, France and the 
United States, at least, will be prepared to come to a settlement of 
what each will agree to do provided the others will agree to do ' 
something. 

It has been asserted that if the United States commissioners have 
made proposals to the British Government, they have exceeded their 
authority. But there is nothing to show this or that they have bound 
or could bind the United States to any proposal. The whole negoti- 
ation has been tentative and apparently practical. It has been a 
legitimate attempt to discover what each country approached might 
in the end be willing to do to attempt to settle the silver question. 
And it certainly seems that they have at least successfully paved the 
way for an international monetary conference that will be less barren 
of results than those which have preceded it. 

In regard to committing the United States the commission has 
probably not gone further than to assert that if there was a prospect 
of any favorable action by Great Britain and France, the cause of 
international bimetallism in the United States would not be hopeless. 

It remains to consider why at this time the Bank of England has 
expressed a willingness under any circumstances to revert to the use 
of silver bullion as a basis for note issues. The Bank is a private 
corporation. Its management are actuated by the motive of gaining 
the highest advantage for their stockholders. In profit-gaining they 
are more controlled than would be an institution without such public 
affiliations by considerations of the welfare of the public as affected 
by possible fluctuations in the credit of an institution upon which the 
financial world of Great Britain depends for support and guidance. 

The lowering of the credit of the Bank of England or even any 
action that may in the least affect it, gives a shock to the whole 
financial fabric. The criticisms of the English papers, upon the 
correspondence between the Bank and the Government, show how 
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extremely sensitive popular opinion is to any deviation from its usual 
course on the part of the Bank. ‘‘Itis to be deeply deplored that 
the Bank has budged from its principle.” ‘‘The United States has 
done nothing to make such a risky politeness to the silver men on our 
part popular in this country.” ‘‘ The whole scheme is innovating and 
mischievous. It seems to us wholly undesirable and even perilous to 
subject our monetary system to foreign influence through the Govern- 
ment.” ‘‘ If, as should have been done, the proposals of the United 
States and France had been handed to the directors without official 
recommendation or pressure, it can scarcely be doubted that the 
directors would have firmly declined to further the project.” Such 
are the opinions of the London press. The Bank has also been noti- 
fied by some of the stockholders that their stock will be sold if the 
silver policy is inaugurated. 

But nevertheless it is possible to conceive that the management of 
the Bank have had pointed out to them that the use of silver bullion 
as a reserve for notes may have in it an element of profit to the insti- 
tution, in the event of an international agreement by which the mints 
of France, to say nothing of the United States, are thrown open to 
silver coinage. 

Under the law of 1844, the Bank can extend its note issues in the 
neighborhood of fifty millions of dollars on a basis of silver bullion. 
The purchase of so large an amount would surely send up the market 
price and the demands for free coinage at the mints of France and 
America would no doubt render the price stable for some time. So 
that as a mere speculation the chance of the Bank gaining would be 
very great. 

The Governor’s letter contains a second proviso that the prices at 
which silver is procurable and salable shall be satisfactory. Nothing 
is said as to how long this policy if adopted will be continued, and it 
is inconceivable that the Bank would bind itself to continue a policy 
of any kind after it was found to be disadvantageous. 

When the Treasury of the United States under the laws of Con- 
gress entered on the policy of buying silver, it could not stop until those 
laws were amended or repealed. The Bank does not require a popu- 
lar vote to change its policy. At an international conference the 
delegates of Great Britain, even if authorized to say thai the Bank 
was willing to inaugurate a policy of buying silver, could give no 
assurance that the Bank might not stop buying at any time it saw fit. 

In fact to enter into any agreement to open the mints of the United 
States or France to the free coinage of silver because of a promise that 
the Bank of England would buy and .sell silver bullion whenever it 
found an advantage in it, would be a very unadvisable and even dan- 
gerous course. If the United States and France were so foolish as to 
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enter upon free coinage while England only treated the metal as a 
commodity, the Bank of England would be placed in a position to 
control the whole market. By buying she could raise the price and 
by selling depress it, and thus control as she chose the exchanges of 
both France and the United States. If silver should become under- 
valued in relation to the adopted ratio, the silver coins would go out 
of circulation; if overvalued, gold coins would disappear. It might 
be in the power of the Bank of England to exercise constant control 
over the coinage of both France and the United States. These con- 
siderations could not be avowed either by the British Government or 
by the Bank as the real reason why they are willing to encourage the 
free coinage of silver by her two commercial rivals. 

The British Government may argue as follows: Here are France 
and the United States both daft about bimetallism. They are ready 
to go into it, if we will only encourage the Bank to buy and sell a 
little silver bullion. We do not risk anything by consenting to do 
this, and if France and the United States are really such fools as they 
seem and do sincerely mean to enter upon free coinage, why should 
we forego the possible advantage we may gain by their foolish action. 

It does not therefore seem that the Bank of England has done 
anything very foolish or dangerous, or that the British ministry has 
either, in making very guarded responses to the proposals of the 
United States and France. There is little reason for the apprehen- 
sion of danger to the Bank manifested by the British press and com- 
mercial public. 

The real danger is to the United States and France, if on the 
strength of these British responses to their proposal they should rush 
into free coinage. 









































THE CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION in behalf of a sound currency and 
banking system to be undertaken by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion gives promise of important results. In March, 1897, Mr. Wm. 4 
C. CORNWELL, of the Executive Council of the Association, sug- 
gested to the council that a Bureau of Education should be formed, 
to educate the people as to the true functions of banks in a com- 4 
munity, for the purpose of overcoming the unfounded prejudice 
against banks which is fostered and appealed to by demagogues 
whenever they run short of every other cause of vote-gathering agi- 
tation. Upon this suggestion the council appointed a committee of 
three. At the convention of the association in Detroit Mr. CoRN- 
WELL, the chairman of the committee, made a report recommend- 
ing a plan. This plan involves the appointment of a general secre- 
tary by the committee, whose duties it will be to organize State com- 
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mittees subject to the central committee, and to secure for distribu- 
tion facts that will enable the people to understand the usefulness of 
banking operations. These facts are to be disseminated in pamph- 
lets.and by the aid of speakers. The general secretary is to super- 
vise the distribution of pamphlets, and to direct in a general way the 
speakers in the field, speaking himself as opportunity offers or the 
occasion requires. Heis also to keep a record and to report to the 
general committee. The central committee is to bear the expense of 
printing and postage and salary of the secretary. The State or local 
committees are to meet the expense of distributing the literature and 
of the speakers. The local committees are to select the speakers for 
their own territory, but are to report all operations to the general 
secretary and to be under the supervision of the central committee. 
The report further recommended that this plan be gradually put in 
operation by the issue of pamphlets, the first of which has been pre- 
pared, the employment of speakers being undertaken by degrees as 
the operations of the plan develop. The report was adopted by the 
convention and the committee continued. 

The work proposed to be done is one of great importance, not only 
to the banks, but to every other class in the community. It is also 
extremely appropriate that it should be undertaken and carried on by 
the banks and bankers of the country. For many years they have 
been the subjects of all kinds of unfounded aspersions as to their 
influence upon the general welfare of the people. They have been 
maligned and attacked in every possible way by demagogues, who 
sought to take advantage of the ignorance of the people on financial 
subjects to arouse prejudices. The possible usefulness of banking 
capital has been dwarfed and contracted. By the partial success of 
these attempts to render the business politically disreputable, the 
people have been deprived of the benefits that would accrue from a well 
organized banking system, tending to develop itself freely and bene- 
ficently under favorable conditions. 

The popular prejudice against banks is in great part responsible 
for those faults and failures in the distribution of banking facilities 
that are the main points of attack for the enemies of banks. In the 
communities where the prejudice against banks has the least force, 
there the banks will be found to fulfill their functions more com- 
pletely, and in localities where the prejudice against them is most 
bitter, they will be found to charge the public accordingly. 

It is a natural law, of course, that where capital and. credit are 
scanty the enjoyment of banking facilities will be curtailed. But 
this curtailment and repression is made worse than the mere natural 
laws governing the ebb and flow of banking capital would require, 
by the existence of the political prejudice against banks. 
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In the United States a vote has power regardless of the intelli- 
gence of the man who casts it. 

For years the bankers of the country have applied in vain for 
legislation that would enable them to extend their business in a man- 
ner to properly stimulate the possible enterprise of the country. 

Although from their education and intelligence and experience 
bankers as a class are more fitted than any other class in the com- 
munity to give wise counsel as to the shaping of the financial laws of 
the country, their advice has not only been ignored, but derided and 
belittled. 

But for the gradual lessening of their influence, and for the 
growth of the prejudice against them, bankers have in a measure 
been to blame. They have refused to act as a body to advance the 
financial interests of the country, and have shrunk back with appar- 
ent terror when their enemies falsely accused them of combining for 
their. own protection. The hostility against them as a class has 
reached a point that the politicians of the country have not dared to 
encounter it, even where their intelligence told them of the lack of 
any real cause for it. To have it known that any financial plan was 
suggested or advocated by bankers is all that is necessary to con- 
demn it in advance. 

The banks have hitherto been content to remain quiet under these 
upjust opinions of their attitude toward the rest of the community, 
and by their silent and pusillanimous attitude have apparently 
acknowledged them to be true. 

It is therefore high time that a bolder course of action should be 
adopted. Nor need this new course be one showing animosity or 
hostility. It is the right of every minority to become a majority by 
showing to its opponents the soundness of the reasoning upon which 
its views are based. 

It may be assumed that the great majority of the voters of the 
United States will: be sensible to reasonable appeals that will show 
them how their condition may be bettered, and there is no country in 
the world where the opportunities for individual improvement are 
better if properly availed of. 

The bankers of the country have the same chance to place them- 
selves before the people in the light that their real character entitles 
them to as any other class. But in common with all whose con- 
sciences do not accuse them of doing wrong to others, they have relied 
too much on the belief that their own knowledge of their good inten- 
tions would enter by some occult method into the consciousness of 
others. In private life, perhaps, where people are known to each 
other the good man does not need to go around and announce his 
goodness to others or to hire advocates to do so; but in public life, 
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especially in so great a: country as the United States, any class that 
wishes to have its character and relations to other classes rightly 
understood, must pursue the only methods by which this result can 
be accomplished. 

In referring to the work of the Indianapolis Monetary Conference 
the MaGazZInE has always held that to accomplish its purposes the 
executive committee of that body must take in hand the task of 
educating and persuading and organizing the voters of the United 
States in the cause of sound finance in the same manner as the 
National Committees of the political parties of the country seek to win 
the majority of the people to their side. The work must begin from 
the ground up. Nothing is to be gained by besieging the doors of the 
Executive or by harassing Congress and its committees, until the peo- 
ple who really own both Congress and the Executive are won over. 

The plan suggested by Mr. CORNWELL’S committee is in the direct 
line of the view taken by the MaGazInE. Its object is to unite the 
bankers of the United States and direct all their influence toward 
combatting the prejudices which have done and are still doing so 
much harm to the financial welfare of the country. The organiza- 
tions of the American Bankers’ Association, and of the State bankers’ 
associations, will afford an excellent foundation for this:work. | 

Great as is the importance of that feature of the American Bank- — 
ers’ Association that extends protection to all its members, from the 
inroads of criminals, it seems to be of less importance than the plain 
necessity that the false estimate of banks and their operations which 
influence so many in the community should be removed. The oper- 
ations of criminals cause losses to the banks alone that may be meas- 
ured by thousands, but the losses arising from the inadequate and 
unequal extension of bank facilities, due to unwise laws, the retention 
of which is rendered possible by ignorance and prejudice, and which 
affect both the banks and the public, can only be measured by millions. 

Where the American Bankers’ Association spends a few thousand 
dollars for the arrest and punishment of criminals, that association 
and the State associations combined could afford to lay out ten or 
twenty times as much for the education of the people of the United 
States in regard to the true relations of the banks to the business men 
and people. 

The work of the association mentioned in suppressing criminals 
not only benefits the banks but the whole community who are equally 
the game of these criminals. In the same way the establishment of 
a right understanding between banks and the people benefits the lat- 
ter as much as it does the former. 

Now that the plan of the committee of which Mr. CORNWELL is 
chairman has been approved and the work mapped out and ready to 
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be carried on, it can be asserted with confidence that it is in the hands 
of men who will advance it with judgment and pertinacity. The 
magnitude of the scheme must not however be depreciated. It will 
be no light task to remove the masses of predjudice which for years 
have been piled up against the banks. The battle against ignorance 
and stupidity is always a difficult one, and it will require both energy 
and self-sacrifice to carry it through to a successful conclusion. 
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THE LATE JOHN JAY KNOX, in an address delivered at the 
annual dinner of the New York Chamber of Commerce in May, 1882, 
said : 

I expect not Jong hence to see in the newspapers of this city the 
advertisements of your eminent bankers for the purchase and sale of 
English consols and French rentes, and the public securities of other 
nations of the globe. The quotations of these funds in your com- 
mercial journals and their purchase and sale on your exchanges will 
be among the first indications that New York will contest with Lon- 
don the right to be the monetary center of the world.” 

This was fifteen years ago, and if the speaker had lived to the 
present time he would realize that his prophecy was still looking for 
its fulfilment. ‘At the time it was made the public debt was rapidly 
being reduced and immense quantities of gold were coming to the 
United States. In the previous year the gold coinage of the country 
was the largest of any year in the history of the Government, and 
was estimated to have been greater than the coinage of ten of the 
other principal countries of the world. Everything looked fair for a 
financial development of the United States that would make her 
chief commercial city the arbiter of the money markets of the world. 
The credit of the country was high. The borrowing power of the 
Government, as shown by the prevailing prices of bonds, was higher 
than that of France and England at that time. The Act of 1878 
authorizing the coinage of the silver dollar was in operation, but its 
dangerous effect in throwing doubt on the credit of American secur- 
ities had not yet developed itself. 

The prophecy was warranted at the time, and ere this might per- 4 
haps have been fulfilled had it not been for the slow but sure 9 
decadence of the credit of all securities, owing to the uncertainity 
resulting from the gradual injection into the circulation of immense 
quantities of silver, and to the increase of lawlessness throughout the 
country. 

London is to-day the recognized commercial and financial center 
of the world, because of the concentration of wealth in the British 
Islands, because of the enforcement of law for the protection of prop- 
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erty, and because of the strict adherence to an unvarying standard of 
value. The pound sterling is known all over the world as ‘another 
name for a certain number of grains of pure gold.. The possessors of 
wealth in all quarters of the world when they look for a safe place of 
deposit and investment are attracted to London as the locality where 
the safeguards are the strongest, and where the laws and customs on 
which the maintenance of wealth depends are least liable to change. 

The United States, in natural resources and in the energy and 
industry of its population, possesses all the requisites for the produc- 
tion and accumulation of wealth second to that of no other civilized 
country. With such resources and such a population, there is no 
reason why New York should not very easily outstrip London as a’ 
financial center, if it were not for the disregard shown for one or two 
important factors to such successful rivalry. 

Financial centers of the world have changed from time to time. 
What Venice once was London is to-day. The first requisite to the 
concentration of wealth in any place is law to protect and to make 
that wealth certain to its owners. Notwithstanding the other advan- 
tages of the United States, there is a certain laxity in the enforce- 
ment of laws that makes the retention of wealth more difficult and 
uncertain. This is seen most plainly in the uncertainty about the © 
standard of value. If since the resumption of specie payments in 
1879 it had been fixed beyond a peradventure that the dollar of the 
United States was a gold dollar, unchangeable in weight ; if there 
had been no agitation as to the substitution of the silver dollar for it, 
the variety and productiveness of American investments would have 
attracted the capital now piled up in countries wheres the standard of 
value insures confidence in its stability. 

The resources of the United States are yet in the very beginning 
of their possible development. — 

There is still another obstacle to the full expansion of enterprise in 
this country, and that is the tendency to lawlessness which exists in 
very many sections of the country. No company, or private indi- 
vidual, that establishes a plant in some parts of our territory for the 
exploiting of mines or any other resource can be sure of protection 
even from the lawlessness of its own employees. Capital can never 
be certain that it will not be subjected to unjust taxation, rendering 
its use unprofitable. Notwithstanding the boasted intelligence and 
enlightment of the people, there are many parts of the country where 
the individual who goes for business purposes or for employment 
must look for protection in the conciliation of public sentiment 
toward himself, often by sacrifices which destroy any chance of suc- 
cess in his undertakings. He cannot be assured that the machinery 
of the law will guard him in the legitimate exercise of his free will in 
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his own business, if such exercise of his undoubted rights is objected 
to by a majority of those he comes in contact with. 

It is the outcome of an exaggerated idea of the advantages of 
local government that in many parts of the country almost entirely 
prevents the enforcement of laws which by their letter and spirit 
seem calculated to uphold the individual in the legitimate use of his 
own property. : 

The manifestations of this lawlessness are conspicuously seen in 
strikes and in lynchings. The disposition to disregard law, or for the 
individual or a number of combined individuals to take the law into 
their-own hands, is constantly growing more and more manifest. 

All of these tendencies are hostile to the quiet exercise of industry 
and the accumulation of wealth, and they are still more hostile to the 
inflow of capital to the localities where this lawlessness prevails. 

But these manifestations among the people themselves are supple- 
mented and carried out in public gatherings for political purposes, in 
legislatures and in Congress itself. There is in the legislative bodies 
a disposition to attack wealth rather than to foster and protect it. 
Local self-government, which when the people are intelligent and 
have been educated to regard the rights of others as the surest method 
to protect their own, degenerates as the ideas of the people in these 
respects degenerate, until local self-government turns into a clannish 
kind of socialism that attacks all who would come into the commu- 
nity from the outside, and finally into a species of local anarchy. 

It is tendencies like these becoming too evident in too many sec- 
tions of the country that give rise to much of the dissatisfaction that 
prevails and is ascribed to other causes. It is ascribed to the accu- 
mulation of wealth in the hands of the few, as is shown by the frequent 
assertion of demagogues that the rich are growing richer and the poor 
poorer. But the more the difficulties thrown in the way of the accu- 
mulation of capital by lawlessness and lack of protection, the greater 
the tendency to the aggregation of wealth that is accumulated into 
few hands. The individuals who are sufficiently endowed with the 
spirit of determination and courage to make head against the difficul- 
ties arising from a weak enforcement of law, are not so numerous as 
those who could thrive if the law protected every individual alike. 
The amount of wealth appears large just because it has thus been 
‘forced into fewer hands, but the aggregate is not so large as it would 
be if all citizens were enabled to peacefully develop their natural ener- 
gies uninterrupted by the unlawful interference of others. 

The uncertainty of the standard of value and the growing disre- 
gard of law are the two principal reasons for the depression of business 
in the United States. They keep outside capital from investment | 
here, and they prevent the accumulation of capital by the free exer- 
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cise of industrious habits according to the natural bent of the individ- 
ual. The average man has to work if he works at all exactly in the 
line marked out by the majority of those around him. Certain modes 
of life are reputable and expedient in one community or locality and 
others are not. The bolder and leading spirits take advantage of 
these local prejudices, while the weaker ones sink under them. The 
theory of the American form of government is that every individual 
shall follow out his own free will so long as he does not materially 
interfere with others. But local self-government has reached a pass 
in many parts of the country that every man is-more or less a mere 
_ puppet under the influence of local public opinion. 

It is these influences which depress and keep down the productive, 
wealth of the country. Many of them are disguised as great moral 
ideas and as such entitled to interfere with and repress the ideas of 
others. The cities and larger towns have to a certain extent freed 
themselves from these influences, but the population of cities and 
towns forms but a part of the population of the whole country. 

- The United States will never take the position that it might take 
among nations, in wealth and influence, until it overcomes the petty 
lawlessness which prevails within its borders. This disease of the 
commonwealth is perhaps like those bodily ailments of which the 
doctors say they must be worse before they can be better. By degrees 
people will in every part of the country begin to realize that the dis- 
regard of law has become unendurable, and will see that the need is 
not so much of enacting new laws as of enforcing those they have. 
When this time comes it will be easier both to secure support for 
intelligent schemes of finance and laws for fostering industry and 
protecting wealth. Then the financial center of the United States 
may easily become the financial center of the world. 





———— 
—_ << 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN BANKS are always subjects of interest to 
American students of banking and finance. While these institu- 
tions are perhaps not adapted to our system of government, they 
possess many admirable features that may be profitably studied. In 
the powerful concentrations of capital which they represent there is 
a striking example of the wise use that may be made of large 
amounts of money under the direction of financial experts. 

We do not see any indications of the evils which are supposed to 
be the concomitants of such vast aggregations of wealth, but on the 
other hand the tendency appears to be to extend accommodation to 
all who are deserving of credit, and at rates of interest that are on 
the average very low. 

With the evolution of the banking business in . this country we 
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shall no doubt gain many of the advantages possessed by the great 





state banks of Europe, while preserving the independent system of 


banks which is more consonant with our form of government. 

The Austro-Hungarian Bank and the steps recently taken to place 
that country on a gold basis are treated of in another part of this 
number in a most instructive way. Another article treating of one 
of the great banking systems of Europe is now being prepared by 
a European banker and financial writer for early publication in the 
MaGAZINE. This will be followed by others in the series, which has 
already included the banks of England, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land and Austria-Hungary. 





ite 
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THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION made a most important 
gain in membership during the past year, as shown by the report of 
the secretary made at the recent annual convention in Detroit. On 
September 1, 1896, the number of members was 2,196, and on Aug- 
ust 10, 1897, the number was 2,813, a net increase of 617. 

The report referred to shows two influences at work during the 
year, one to reduce and the other to increase the membership. The 
increase of dues which went into operation at the beginning of 1896 
caused the withdrawal of 341 members, and a small number of banks 
dropped out by reason of failure or liquidation. On the other hand, 
owing to the increased advantages offered to members through the 
recently inaugurated protective system explained and impressed on 
the minds of the banks of the country by means of circulars sent out 
by the secretary, 982 banks joined the association. 

The influence of the increase of dues is not likely to prove a last- 
ing one. It has probably spent its force during the year, while the 
benefits of the protective system will recommend themselves more 
and more, and will probably in the end draw into the association the 
greater portion of the important banks of the country. , 

The increase of dues was authorized in 1895 at the convention 
held in Atlanta, to go into effect September 1, 1896. The former 
schedule of dues required a membership fee of $10 from banks with 
a capital of $100,000 and upwards and of $5 from banks with less 
capital than that named. The increase was rendered necessary by 
the extension of the work done in the protection of members from 
criminals—forgers, burglars, sneak thieves, etc. 

For many years the protective feature of the constitution had been 
a dead letter, because of the aversion of the executive council to 

impose the tax on the members which it was thought would be neces- 
sary to meet the expense of protective operations on an efficient scale. 
The dues had in the inception of the association been made as light 
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as possible, so as not to make them an obstacle to securing an exten- 
sive membership. 

For the first eighteen years of its existence the work of the 
association was mainly directed to the discussion of subjects of 
importance to the banking and commercial interests of the country, 
to securing uniformity of action and feeling among banks. It is 
doubtful if the protective feature could have been successfully intro- 
duced in the earlier days of the association. There was much to 
prevent bankers from acting with unanimity that had to be overcome. 
The early efforts of the association were directed mainly to educating 
the bankers of the country to united action, and to dissipating the 
prejudices which had arisen out of a narrow conservative spirit 
developed in the days when every bank was more or less isolated in 
its interests. In this work the American Bankers’ Association was 
at first assisted and at length to some extent superseded by the 
formation of State associations. 

Great as were the real results of this cultivation of esprit de corps 
among bankers, these results accrued so gradually that they were 
difficult to point out except by comparisons of the state of things in 
the earlier with that in a later period. People do not appreciate the 
value of each one of a thousand short steps in advance, as much as 
they do one great effort of which the immediate result is at once per- 
ceived. 

The formation of the State associations relieved the American 
Bankers’ Association of much of this educational work, although 
they can never deprive it of the valuable monopoly of annually 
bringing together at its conventions bankers from all parts of the 
country and thus conferring the practical benefits to be derived from 
the personal acquaintances to be made in no other way. The central 
association will always be supreme in this respect. 

But for a number of years there was undeniably a species of 
rivalry between the State associations and the American Bankers’ 
Association, which had a serious effect on the membership and the 
revenues of the latter. This was recognized by degrees by the 
executive council, and various suggestions were made to render its 
work more conspicuously valuable to its members. The desideratum 
was to have a convincing reply to make to those bankers who, on 
being requested to become members, asked what actual and tangible 
benefit do we receive in return for the money we contribute when we 
pay our annual dues. Of all men bankers are accustomed to weigh 
the value of any service by the tangible return it brings in at once. 
This may be a fault, but it is the result of the habit of mind growing 
out of the nature of their business. 

It was therefore difficult to reply to the question referred to with 
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any pointedness. A history of the advance in general banking 
knowledge and in improvement of banking methods was a rather 
indefinite response. The little share of it that any one bank seemed 
to obtain in any one year did not seem to be worth five or ten dollars. 
Of course there were a large number of banks that recognized the 
steady work of the association, but it did not take sufficient hold on 
the class of banks from which increase of membership must be 
obtained, if at all. 

One suggestion for a’ new line of work was to offer prizes for the 
best examinations sustained by those looking for clerical positions in 
banks. This was modelled on the examinations of a similar nature 
undertakeh by the Institute of Bankers in London, England. This 
plan was not likely to succeed, as the American Bankers’ Association 
was not in a position to offer any paying positions to the competitors 
in these examinations, not even to those who won the prizes. 

Another suggestion, upon which the association incurred consider- 
able outlay, was a plan to investigate and report upon the facilities 
afforded in special schools and institutions for the education of youth 
for a business or commercial career. Prof. JANES was sent to Europe 
at the expense of the association, and made an elaborate report which. 
was sent to every bank and banker in the United States. But useful 
in an abstract sense as this investigation and report may have been, 
it did not recommend itself as a reply to the bankers who asked what 
good will the association do us if we join it? Five or ten dollars 
seemed a big price to pay for a report, even though voluminous, on 
the commercial schools of Europe. In fact the membership did not 
increase under this kind of work, valuable though it was. 

Finally it was suggested by Mr. VAN ALLEN, of Albany, N. Y., 
that the feature of the constitution requiring an effort on the part of 
the association to protect its members against criminals should be 
brought into more prominent relief. After several tentative efforts, 
the present plan was finally adopted by the executive council in 1894. 
The plan consisted in employing a reputable detective agency, the 
active prosecution of offenders, the keeping of a record of offenses, 
and a compilation of descriptions of criminals. | 

The United States, with its great territory and its numerous isola- 
ted and independent banks with no particular bond of union among 
them, has always afforded a congenial habitat for the bank forger, 
sneak thief and burglar. When any small bank became the victim 
the expense of the pursuit of offenders and of putting legal machinery 
in operation made attempts to recover money or punish forgers and 
robbers almost hopeless. As long as forgers were moderate in their 
demands on the banks they selected as victims, they could draw with 
almost as much security as legitimate customers. It was only when 
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the amounts were very great, or where a very powerful bank was 
made the subject of attack, or when murder in addition to robbery 
excited the public mind, that really energetic steps were taken to cap- 
ture and punish the criminals. Even large institutions when robbed, 
either violently by burglary or by the finesse of forgery, were willing 
to let the criminal live in peace if he disgorged a portion of his plunder. 
Such a state of things was very unpleasant to all concerned except the 
forger or the burglar, and these last in a congenial environment throve 
and increased in numbers. The only enemies criminals of this class 
had to fear were the United States Government and the express 
companies. 

The action of the American Bankers’ Association has shown how 
easy it was by taking proper steps to repress these depredators. In 
three years since the energetic plan of dealing with crime has been in 
operation forty-five forgers have been convicted and sentenced and six 
sneak thieves and nine burglars. The whole expense for the three 
years has been $37,227.42, or a little over $12,000 per annum. 

The report of the protective committee shows that during the last 
year no member has lost a dollar by burglary, and that every profes- 
sional forger or check-raiser who has attacked a member of the asso- 
ciation has been arrested and has or will be punished. 

The expenses have not increased as was feared when the system 
was adopted. In fact they will tend to diminish as time goes on 
because the active and persistent prosecution kept up will necessarily 
in the end become almost preventive. Criminals already avoid the 
banks which they know to be members of the association and confine 
themselves to less dangerous game. 

The results of this energetic enforcement of the protective feature 
of the constitution of the association recommend themselves at once 
to any bank. When now the question is asked by the bank solicited 
to become a member, what good will the association do our institu- 
tion, the reply is, for your ten, fifteen, twenty or thirty dollars per 
year you are insured the most complete protection from burglars and 
forgers. This answer is conclusive to the bank that watches most 
narrowly the positive and immediate gain derived from the expendi- 
ture of each particular dollar. 

In addition by becoming a member a bank receives its share in the 
no less positive but less definable benefits of the association. 

There are in the neighborhood of 12,000 banks and banking offices 
in the United States, each of which needs this protection just as much 
as the 2,800 banks that now form the membership of the association. 
The smaller banks and banking offices need it more in proportion than 
the larger institutions. At Atlanta, when some question arose as to 
the amount to be paid by the small banks for this protection, Mr. 
2 : 
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FINLEY put the position of the smaller banks in regard to it in the 
proper light: ‘‘ Who will receive,” he asked, ‘‘the greatest benefit 
from this protective fund? Is it the large bank with a million dollars 
capital, or is it the weak country bank that needs the help that can 
come from this protective feature? Let us consider whether this is 
in favor of the weak bank or the strong bank. For my own part, I 
think if there is a provision in the constitution that is for the interest 
of the weak bank, it is thisone. I think this is directly in the interest 
of the smaller banks and I think they will see it. * * * I believe 
in making the association strong, and when it shall become known 
that there is a power at the head of this association which will protect 
the smaller banks from the depredations of criminals, it will attract 
to the association the smaller banks instead of driving them from it.” 

This was the opinion of a representative of the small banks, and it 
has been borne out by the increase in the membership during the past 
year. The banks which remain outside of the association also expose 
themselves to increased risk by doing so, for as the number of the 
unprotected banks is reduced the risk of attack to each one is increased. 

As the annual expense of protection has by the experience of three 
years become virtually settled, it is probable that when all or the 
greater portion of the banks in the country become members, that the 
association can reduce the membership fee and yet have supe funds 
in hand for all purposes. 

The success of the association in the field of protection indicates 
what power it will have with its increasing membership, in any line 
that meets the practical wants of its members. 

There is reason to believe that if the energies of the association 
were directed to a settlement of the currency question in a way suit- 
able to accomplish the end in view, as they have been sensibly and 
practically directed to the suppression of criminals, that the result 
would show that bankers have greatly underrated their power. 

The life of Mr. GEoRGE HaGusz, Manager of the Merchants’ Bank 
of Canada, in the September number of the MAGAZINE, refers to what 
has been accomplished in this line in the Dominion: 

‘** Perhaps the most efficient service Mr. HAGUE has rendered his . 
adopted country * * * has been his assistance in placing the 
Canadian system of bank currency on a basis which is admitted to be 
perfectly suited to the needs of the country. * * * Parliamentary 
inclinations had frequently to be combated, and currency theorists 
conquered.” 

Why should not the American Bankers’ Association be able to. 
combat congressional inclinations and currency theorists in this coun- 
try as well’ as has been done by the Canadian Bankers’ Association 
under Mr. HAGUE’s wise leadership in the Dominion. 
































*THE CAUSES OF THE FALL IN PRICES SINCE 1872. 





Inasmuch as in the discussion of changes in prices there has been much 
misunderstanding arising from the use of words in different meanings, it 
seems wise to explain the sense in which some common terms will be used in 
this paper. 

‘Price’? will mean value expressed in terms of current money. A fall in 
prices therefore means simply that less money than formerly is needed to buy 
a fixed quantity of goods. ‘‘Money has appreciated in value” means the 
same. ‘‘ Money has depreciated in value” and ‘‘There has been a rise in 
prices,” may be used as equivalent expressions. In this paper the use of the 
words appreciate and depreciate does not call attention to the cause of the 
changes in prices, as has been the case in many of our late political discus- 
sions in which the expression ‘‘ Gold has appreciated in value” has meant 
that gold will buy more goods than would have been the case had silver not 
been demonetized; while those who denied tie appreciation of gold have not 
intended to deny a fall in general prices, but have wished merely to assert 
that the cause lay in phenomena primarily affecting goods instead of money. 

It should be kept clearly in mind that a change in price may be brought 
about by changing conditions that affect either money or commodities. We 

are so accustomed to naming prices in terms of money that sometimes we 
may forget that the money standard itself may change in value. If to-day 
five bushels of oats are worth two bushels of wheat and in a month from now 
six bushels of oats are worth two bushels of wheat, anyone would recognize 
the fact that the change in the price of oats in terms of wheat may have come 
about through changed conditions affecting the value of either oats or wheat. 
It is essential that one keep the fact in mind that market price expresses 
merely the ratio between the generally recognized desirability at a certain 
time of a dollar in whatever standard the laws may have decreed and the 
generally recognized desirability of the article bought or sold.- Anything 
that affects the desirability of either the article or the dollar will change the 
ratio and the price will either rise or fall. 

If, then, we assume that there has been a fall in general prices—and_ this 
is assumed in the subject of this paper—we know that the cause must be 
either one operating on money, that has made money more desirable as com- 
pared with fixed quantities of most goods than it was before, or the cause or 
causes must be general, affecting practically all goods that come into the 
market, making them less desirable as compared with money than they were 
before; or both causes may be at work at the same time. 

In my judgment we are most likely to agree upon the probable causes of 





* By the Professor of Political Science in Cornell University. Originally delivered before 
the Fourth Annual Convention of the New York State Bankers’ Association, Saratoga 
Springs, July 16, 1897; especially revised by the author for publication in the BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE. : 

The diagram illustrating the address, presented herewith, has also been especially pre- 
pared by Professor Jenks for publication in the MAGAZINE. 
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prices over a long period of time, note when they have risen or fallen, and 
see whether we can at different times find conditions affecting either on the 
one hand the money supply or efficiency of money, or, on the other, affecting 
the whole business world in such a way as to control the supply of nearly 
all commodities, and thus to raise or lower general prices. Party bias may be 
removed by considering the matter historically. 

The only practicable way to discover the course of general prices with any 


approach to accuracy is by the employment of index numbers. By finding ~ 


from year to year or from month to month for a period of years the price of 
each one of a large number of typical commodities, it becomes possible by the 
addition of these prices or by the reduction of them all to some common basis 
to find an average number that will represent the general price of all the 
commodities, the minor and contradictory fluctuations of the separate com- 
modities being eliminated by counteracting one another. The index numbers 
of ‘‘The Economist,” of Sauerbeck, of Jevons, of Soetbeer, of the United 
States Senate Finance Committee, have all been criticised adversely many 
times, and there can be no doubt that valid criticisms can be made against 
them all; but it is a striking fact that, though they embrace to a certain 
extent different commodities, and though the index numbers have been found 
even by different methods of mathematical calculation, yet they all agree 
substantially as regards the course of general prices. Where they differ, the 
difference can usually be explained by some local condition; e. g. during our 
Civil War, when ‘‘ The Economist’s’’ index number increases much more rap- 
idly than do any of the others, it is clearly due to the fact that in that list cot- 
ton is given a much larger proportionate share than in any of the others, and 
cotton in England at that time was naturally very dear. Even David A. 
Wells,* writing in hostile criticism of the index numbers, reaches substantially 
the same conclusion regarding the fact of a fall in general prices, and he 
reaches the conclusion by substantially the same methods as those of Soetbeer 
and Sauerbeck; and Schoenhof in his book on ‘‘ Money and Prices,” + while 
ridiculing the whole system of index numbers because the ‘‘ violent price varia- 
tions” of individual articles offset one another (apparently not understanding 
that just therein lies the value of the index numbers), still says: ‘‘ Now it 
cannot be denied that during the last forty years we have lived through high- 
price periods and low-price periods. The high-price periods show a higher 
total in the index numbers than the low-price periods, though the variations 
are not less marked.” The essential thing is that even he agrees that the 
index numbers do show the course of general prices, though he naturally 
denies many of the conclusions often drawn therefrom. 

One needs to distinguish carefully general prices from prices of individual 
articles. The causes of changes in individual prices are of course as various 
as the articles themselves ; and it is absurd to attempt to draw any general 
conclusion, as, for example, to determine any change in the value of the mon- 
etary standard, by the price of any one article for a short time. The causes 
are any influences that bring about a change in supply or demand, from an 
unusually large crop or the break-down of a pool or monopoly on the one side, 
to the stimulus of holiday time or the failure of the crops abroad, or the 





+p. 11. 





*** Recent Economic Changes,” p. 122. 


the late fall in prices if we trace as carefully as possible the course of general 
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introduction of a new fashion on the other. Yet even in individual prices 
we can recognize a susceptibility on the part of some goods to changes in 
demand, on the part of others to éhanges in supply.* In general the world 
demand for food products—wheat, oats, meats—is relatively steady. Most 
fluctuations in prices of such products come from changes in supply. The 
supply may be affected temporarily, as by a failure in crops, or perma- 
nently, as by improved methods of production including transportation. It 
should be borne in mind that the commodities used in finding index numbers 
are largely those whose temporary changes in price depend mainly upon 
changes in supply. In the case of products suitable for permanent invest- 
ment, on the other hand—stocks, bonds, land, manufacturing establishments 
—changes in price come mainly from changes in demand. 

This shifting in demand for investments is likely often to depend upon 
causes so general in their nature that general prices are materially changed. 
Inspection of our diagram of index numbers shows at more or less regular 
intervals waves, as it were, of commercial feeling which in times of doubt and 
despondency—as seen after the panic years of 1809, 18, ’25, ’39, ’57, °66, 73, 
83, ’93—sink to a lower level, gradually to flow again in times of increasing 
confidence and prosperity to higher levels. The causes of these recurring 
panics, which so affect especially investments, followed by periods of recover- 
ing hope and confidence which lead in turn to rashness, over-speculation 
and finally failure again, are perhaps to be found chiefly in the weakness of 
human nature toward speculation and the hypnotic influence of human asso- 
ciation, the opportunity for the panic being afforded by the modern system 


of credit transactions. Back still further some think may be obscure forces — 


of nature that determine at regularly recurrent intervals atmospheric or 
meteoric changes which bring about failure of crops or other industrial change 
which affects the business world unfavorably; but into that discussion we 
need not enter. 

Underlying these temporary changes which affect individual prices ; 
underlying even these changes in general prices that seem to move in about 
decennial cycles of panic and hope, the diagram shows us a substratum of 
changes more general still, great waves covering a score or more of years, 


and bearing the panic fluctuations on their surface like mere ripples. Note — 


especially the two periods, 1790-1850 and 1850-1896. It is particularly these 
general changes which we consider. 

To explain the great general fall shown to have been almost continuous 
since the early seventies, let us first consider briefly like changes in earlier 
periods of history. It must be understood that exact knowledge regarding 
the earlier periods is scanty. Until the present century there are no records 


which have been kept in sufficient detail so that one can speak with accuracy — 


regarding minor fluctuations in prices; but enough facts are known so that 
all authorities are practically agreed regarding some great revolutionary 
changes, as well as regarding their causes. . 

For example, the great plague in England in 1349 probably at least 
doubled prices of manufactured articles and largely raised permanently gen- 
eral prices, owing to the destruction of so large a proportion of the laborers 
(some estimate that nearly half the population died), and to the consequent 





* Jevons, * Investigations in Currency and Finance,” p. 27. 
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scarcity of goods and increased cost of production without a corresponding 
decrease in the demand. Wages were raised in about like proportion and 
permanently remained much higher than’ before. The cause in this instance 
was from the side of goods, not that of money.* 


The discovery of America and the route to India via the Cape of Good 
Hope stimulated business and enterprise to an unparalleled degree. The 
discovery of the gold and silver mines in America, especially the remarkable 
silver mines at Potos{ (1546) poured into the commerce of Spain, whence it 
was gradually diffused through Europe, a great quantity of money metal, 
which, though it was much used in the arts and partly hoarded and partly 
sent to the East, still served much more than before to effect exchanges in the 
market. None of the figures given are more than estimates ; and those re- 
garding the quantity of money in existence before this great output are not 
even trustworthy estimates ; but we know that the amount was very large, 
and it is not improbable that even if Jacob’s estimate that by the close of 
the sixteenth century the total stock of gold and silver amounted to five times 
as much as at the discovery of America, is too high, Price’s suggestion that 
the amount had been trebled or even quadrupled ¢ is not extravagant. { 


ANNUAL AVERAGE FOR ANNUAL AVERAGE FOR 


YEARS. PERIOD | YEARS. PERIOD. 


Gold. " Silver.* | Gold. Silver.* 
Ce) | ae $3,855,000 $1,954,000  1661-1680........... $6,154,000 $14,008,000 
1521-1544............ 4,759,000 3,749,000  1681-1700............ 7,154,000 14,212,000 
1545-1560............ 5,656,000 12,952,000 | 1701-1720.......0.+0 8,520,000 14,781,000 
1561-1580. ........... 4,546,000 12,450,000 | LUZ1-1740. 020 scees 12,681,000 17,924,000 
1561-1000. .......0006 4,905,000 17,413,000 | 1741-1760............ 16,356,000 22,162,000 
1601-1620............ 5,662,000 17,579,000 | 1761-1780............ 13,761,000 27,133,000 
1621-1640............ 5,516,000 16,361,000  1781-i800............ 11,823,000 36,540,000 
1641-1650............ 5,828,000 15,226,000 | 

* Coining value. 


But whatever the proportion may have been, certain it is that prices rose, 
and that all the authorities think that the increase of the money supply was 
the cause. Throughout Europe the effect was revolutionary. §The most 
conservative writers like Helferich, estimate the rise in general prices at 150 
per cent. ; some put it at 400 per cent. to 600 per cent. The conservative, 
careful writers are generally content with saying that the rise was at least 
200 per cent. from this cause alone. Nasse sums up the matter by saying : 
‘‘ Since Jean Bodin no one has raised a serious well-founded doubt that the 
cause lay in the American silver production.” 

Aside from this cause another one connected with money is noticed in 
many places—the debasement of the coin. In England Henry VIII especially 
had sinned in this regard—as in so many others—and though Elizabeth 
made an heroic effort to restore the coin and undo the evil, it could not be 








* Thorold Rogers, *Six Centuries of Work and Wages,” pp. 219-242. Rogers, ‘** History of 
Agriculture and Pricesin England, Vol. I. pp. 60, 265. Stubbs, ** Constitutional History of 
England,” IT. 398, ff. F. A. Gasquet, **The Great Pestilence,’’ Ch. X. 

+ Price, ** Money and Its Relation to Prices,” p. 79. 

+ Production of the precious metals from discovery of America to 1800. according to 
Soetbeer. Taken from circular No. 123 of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1896. 

§ Schonberg, *‘ Handbuch der Politichen Oekonomie,” VII, viii, sec. 14. Cf. Smith, “‘Wealth 
of Nations,” I, Ch. 11. Cunningham and McArthur, “Outlines of English Industrial His- 
tory,” pp. 142-14 
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done. The effect, a sudden increase in prices with no corresponding increase 
in wages, was very severe upon the working classes. The increase in prices 
from 200 to 300 per cent. between 1541 and 1582, Rogers in his monumental 
work, ‘‘History of Agriculture and Prices in England,” ascribes almost 
solely to this cause ; but even he estimates a rise of nearly 200 per cent. 
due to the inflow of silver during the one hundred years following this time.* 

Here, then, seem to be two great changes in prices due to causes affecting 
money ; one debasing the quality, the other increasiug the quantity. It 
should be borne in mind that the influence on prices of an increase of the 
supply of gold and silver would be much greater three hundred years ago than 
now, for two reasons: (1) Substitutes can now be more readily found. (2) A 
greater quantity is in circulation. An amount that would double the money 
supply then would be only a small percentage of the present supply. 

So far as records go, there seems not to have been another change in prices 
that can be considered revolutionary until the present century. Doubtless 
there were minor fluctuations of considerable extent, but no great change 
until the latter part of the eighteenth century. 


Our diagram, beginning with 1782, the earliest time for which a regular 
index number from many prices can be had, shows the four great changes in 
prices between the latter part of the preceding century and the present time. 
From 1789 to 1809 general prices rose to the highest point known. From 
1809 to 1849 prices fell more than they had risen, to the lowest point known 
since Elizabeth’s day. From 1849 to 1873 prices rose again steadily but rapidly 
till above the level of the preceding centuries, though not so high as in the 


first quarter of this century. Since 1873 they have fallen again till they are. 


now lower than even in 1849. 
An attempt to note the conditions under which these many changes in 
prices shown by detailed statistics took place—even a cursory inspection of 


the diagram—gives one immediately an idea of the complexity of economic — 


causes, and shows how inadequate is likely to be any theory that accounts 
for general industrial changes by one single factor. Surely no one factor can 
account for this multitude of changes which the statistics show have taken 
place. Had there been kept in earlier times detailed statistics of prices we 
should probably have seen similar minor fluctuations, instead of merely the 
great changes mentioned. 

The latter part of the preceding century and the early part of the present 
one have been characterized as the time of the Industrial Revolution. The 
great inventions of the steam engine, the power loom, the cotton gin and 
others, were rapidly shifting manufacturing industry from the home to the 
factory. Beyond doubt, these changes tended to encourage enterprise until 
it became reckless speculation. There were crises more or less severe in 1783, 
1793, 1805 ; but back of all we have a long-continued rise in prices of fifty- 
seven points, culminating in 1809, followed by an even more striking fall of 
ninety-three points. The regular effect of the increased output from the new 
and cheaper methods of production of goods, with no corresponding improve- 
ments in mining and.increase of the money metals, would be to lower prices, 





* Thorold Rogers, * History of Agriculture and Prices in England,” IV, 736; V, pp. VI, 
1, 779 ff. Cf. Cunningham as above. 
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and we may fairly say that these improvements in production of goods did 
aid in accelerating the fall after 1809. But these infiuences were at work 
with almost or quite equal force in the decade before 1809, yet they seem to 
have produced no effect. 

There must have been therefore some other causes. The war with France 
from 1793, continuing most of the time till 1815, probably had a specula- 

tive effect at times, both in raising and lowering prices, and the war doubtless 
checked at times the supply from imports; but these causes were tempo- 
rary, and no authority thus accounts for the great continuous elevation and 
decline. Tooke lays great stress upon the unusual years affecting the creps, 
and this cause probably had influence in raising and lowering prices ; but 
timber, oils, etc., show greater changes in prices than do food products. 

To these causes—and apparently one of considerable potency—must be 
added the changes in the money supply and in its use. From the middle of 
the eighteenth century there had been a noteworthy increase in the output 
of both gold and silver, which in the twenty years from 1780 to 1800 amounted 
each year to 36 per cent. more than the annual output from 1720 to 1740, 
while the ten years from 1800 to 1810 show an increase of more than 40 per 
cent. over the output for the years named. This steady increase, rapidly 
accelerated in the last decade, was now followed in the next by a decrease of 
about 40 per cent., and the output kept low until the gold discoveries in 
1849. Paper money inflation in England had also doubtless tended to en- 
courage speculation and expansion of credit, and also somewhat to free gold 
and silver and thus to keep up prices, even gold prices. This money was 
withdrawn and gold substituted to keep all at par soon after 1820. When all 
of the factors that can be found are considered, this one of the increase and 
then of the decrease of the gold and silver supply, with at the same time first 
a lessened demand on account of paper money, then an increased demand 
for coin to redeem it, seems to fit closely the course of general prices, and 
to be a potent cause of the foundation changes, though other causes, especi- 
ally speculation and distrust, doubtless continued and were influential in 
producing minor changes. 

The prices shown in the diagram are English prices. We must keep in 
mind in considering later changes that to-day prices of staples are—when 
tariffs are reckoned with—substantially equal the world over, and are fixed in 
the world market. Wheat, corn, iron, cotton, wool, are for world consump- 
tion ; and methods of transportation are so complete that no market is 
isolated. The goods supply then, as well as the money supply under con- 
sideration, must be the world’s stock much more than formerly. On the 
other hand, railway stocks, city bonds, manufacturing establishments, etc. , 
whose values are rather fixed by the demand, have their values fixed more by 
local conditions. 

To illustrate more clearly this point, compare for a moment the conditions 
affecting prices of wheat and potatoes in the United States during the years 
1892-95, with those affecting the prices of city and railway bonds, or even of 
real estate. The questions of the gold standard, of the probable actions of 
Congress and State legislatures regarding taxation and the collection of 
debts, the general outlook of business—practically all local in their nature 
and all affecting conditions of credits—were the chief. elements in fixing the 
temporary prices of the investments ; the crops, determining the supplies in 
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the world’s markets were what fixed the prices of food supplies. The question 
of the standard, so far as it affected credit, had practically no effect. The 
gradual slow changes underlying the temporary fluctuations—if produced 
by changes in the money supply without disturbing credit—would affect 
both classes of products alike ; if produced by improved methods of pro- 
duction, new inventions, etc., ought to affect both classes similarly also, 
but the class of permanent investments least, and only as the rate of interest 
and profits falls with increased productivity. 


There had been two or three rallies in the depressing fall of prices from 
1809 to 1849; but in each case the upward tendency has lasted only four or 
five years.at the most, when the influence of improved methods of production 
and the continual demands of an increasing industrial growth, together with, 
the small output of gold, turned the course of prices again downward. But 
in 1849 came a change; prices rose rapidly, and though speculative crises in 
52, 58-9 and ’66 lowered them somewhat, the general trend was rapidly 
upward till 1873-4. These prices, too, are not merely English prices, as those 
before given; but German, English and American prices all agree in this gen- 
eral course. The causes are clearly world-wide in influence. The great 
temporary fluctuations in even gold prices in the United States from 1861-66 
we may fairly ascribe to the effects of our Civil War. The rise in English 
prices at the same time is partly due to the influence of the war on the price 
of cotton; the added demand in the United States caused by the destruction 
of the war itself must be kept in mind ; but the chief cause of the steady 
rise for nearly a quarter of a century was, in the opinion of most people, due 
to the great increase in the stock of gold from the mines of the United 
States and Australia. And the amount was sufficient to justify the belief. 
In the five years 1851-55 about as much gold was produced as in all the 
forty years preceding ($662,556,000). After some ten years the output 
declined somewhat, not reaching again the output of '56-60 till 1892. 
Against the influence of the increase in the money supply were naturally 
the great improvements in the methods of production—the railroad, the 
telegraph, the steamboat had all begun to make their influence felt toward 
the lowering of prices; improved methods of exchange through banks and 
the clearing-houses had already been found; even large quantities of the 
gold were sent to the East; but against all these forces, which proved con. 
trolling before 1849, prices rose. Giffen, perhaps the ablest English oppo- 
neht of bimetallism, believes the new gold supply to be practically the only 
and the efficient cause of the rise of prices. Schoenhof seems opposed to the 
idea and ascribes the rise in English and German prices to the effect of the 
Crimean War and that of the Rebellion, before 1866, and thereafter to ‘‘ the 
inflation and speculation left over from the American war,” and also to that 
‘‘from the Franco-German War of 1870, with the intense commercial and 
industrial activity following the destruction of property in France and the 
gift of the Pandora box of five milliards to Germany.” Surely so great a 
result, so world-wide and lasting, was never before ascribed solely to such a 
cause, though these causes doubtless had effect in the direction indicated ; war, 
however, has not so continuous an effect in the same direction. As Mr. 
Schoenhof (though acknowledging that paper inflation, on account of the lack 
of confidence accompanying it, will often raise prices) sets out in his book 
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with the express purpose of proving that ‘‘ prices of commodities move in 
obedience to natural and inherent causes, independent of circulating money 
quantities,’’ he is compelled to emphasize the effect of these wars. I give less 
weight to Mr. Schoenhof’s opinion also, because in some cases he fails to 
understand—I cannot believe that he would wilfully misrepresent—the posi- 
tion of those who think that the money supply is an important factor in the 
fixing of prices. 

It is but fair, however, to say that in my judgment the diagram exagger- 
ates somewhat the rise of prices, because the articles used in making the 
index number are chiefly those not manufactured, and those which, other 
things being equal, tend to grow dearer with increasing density of population, 
é. g. food products. For the same reason it must be recognized that the real 
fall in prices since 1873 is somewhat greater than is represented, as the great- 
est fall would naturally be in the more highly developed industries. We 
should expect the price of watches as time passes to decline more than that 
of wheat; but the diagram represents wheat rather than watches. 


To consider now especially the causes of the fall in prices since 1873, and 
especially the fall in the United States. Heretofore we have seen clearly 
that the causes of changes in general prices have twice at least been primarily 
connected with money; but that once the cause was almost, if not entirely, 
independent of that, and that often other causes were contributory, especially 
for short periods. 

We may note at first some causes not connected with the money supply. 

1. Everyone recognizes the fairly tremendous improvements that have 
been made in methods of production—the lessened freight rates that come 
with through routes; the vast saving in expense from steam vessels as com- 
pared with sailing; that from the telephone; that from the concentration of 
industry; and these doubtless all tend strongly toward lowering prices. That 
they cannot account for all the change seems to be shown by the fact that 
no sudden change in these methods came in ’71 or "72. Most of them were in 
active operation during the period from ’50 to ’72 when prices were rap- 
idly rising. Giffen* says ‘‘There is no reason to suppose that the multi-. 
plication of commodities relatively to the previous production has proceeded 
at a greater rate (or rather at a much greater rate) since 1873 than in the 
twenty years before that.” Prices have fallen more rapidly probably on 
account of these improvements. They are not the only causes. } 

2. A special cause for the fall of prices of agricultural products in the 
United States is to be noted. When our great tracts of fertile land were 
opened up for settlement almost free of charge under the homestead laws, 
and our railroads had furnished a method of getting grain to the seaboard, 
our prairie States had almost a monopoly of the imported grain for the supply 
of the European markets. No other country could compete on equal terms. 
Of late, however, the Argentine Republic and Brazil, India and Russia under 
the influence of the development of the last twenty years, have come in as 
rivals, and vur farmers must now fight for the markets which they were for- 
merly besought to supply. Those halcyon days of the western farmer’s 
monopoly of the European market are gone, though of course failure of 
crops elsewhere may aid them at special times, as now. 





+“ Essays in Finance,” second series, p. 27. 





























3. If falling prices are accompanied by hard times, as is often the case, 
so that the number of the unemployed is greatly increased, the lessened de- 
mand for goods would tend still further to lower prices. It is probable that 
this cause has been noticeable for the last six years.. 

4. To turn next to causes connected directly with the money supply. 
After 1860 the supplies of gold from the new mines began gradually to les- 
sen, and though no great falling off ensued, the check in supply was enough 
at least to lessen somewhat the upward rush of prices. 

5. The increased demand for the use of gold in the arts must be men- 
tioned as a minor factor in lowering prices. There will always of course be 
a competition for gold for different uses. It is difficult to estimate this one 
accurately, since most countries keep no distinct record. To this use Soetbeer 
adds, properly for our purpose, the flow of gold to the East, as that is a non- 
monetary use for gold-using countries. In the decade 1871-80, he estimates 
the non-monetary use to have been 55 per cent. of the annual production ; 
from 1880 to 1885 over 75 per cent. Within the last years, since there has 
been so decided an increase in the output from the mines, the proportion has 
fallen, though the amount used in the arts seems to be as large. Professor 
Lexis, writing in 1896* puts the use in the arts for 1894 at $55,000,000 ; the 
export to the East at some $7,500,000. This makes in round numbers more 
than 34 per cent. of the annual supply still used for non-monetary pur- 
poses, a most important factor, though no longer so significant as when the 
output was smaller. 

6. Add to these causes the far more influential factor of the new mon- 
etary demands on the gold supply. During our Civil War, by the use of 
paper, we had let loose gold which aided in the general rise of world prices, 
After 1875, we began calling again for gold to resume specie payments, 7. e. 
we gave new work to the world’s supply. From 1878 on we coined annually 
from $40,000,000 to $75,000,000, and in three or four years from $90,000,000 
to $125,000,000, instead of from $18,000,000 to $33,000,000 as before. More- 
over, till well into the eighties the coinage of gold surpassed that of silver 
by large amounts. Since then, even, the difference in favor of silver has 
been large only in two years. | 

Besides this new demand on gold of some $500,000,000 within a very few 
years on the part of the United States, Germany in 1871-3 decided to adopt 
the gold standard and at the same time to reform her banking system. She 
began sale of her silver on the market (some $150,000,000) and she demanded 
within the decade over $400,000,000 in gold. 

In the years following 1850 when gold was plenty and relatively cheap, 
France being on the bimetallic standard naturally accumulated gold and 
exported her silver. The sale of silver and the preference for gold by Germany 
lowered its price as compared with gold. France therefore, finding cheap 
silver sent to her mints to be coined to take the place of her gold, and wish- 
ing to hold her stock of the money used chiefly by the most highly civilized 
nations, found it necessary to stop the free coinage of silver and to coin only 
on government account. The rest of the Latin Union joined her. This put 
a check on the use of silver and naturally hindered the use of French gold to 
meet cheaply the demand of other countries. 





* “ Conrad’s Jahrbiicher ftir National-jkonomie und Statistik,” vol. 66, p. 532. 
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Denmark, Norway and Sweden also soon changed their coinage to goid, 
as did also Holland in 1876; later Austria and Russia and now Japan have 
been buying gold to accomplish the same ends. These new demands alone 
have called for considerably more than $1,000,000, 000. | 

In making the above statement, I have not considered the question 
whether the demonetization of silver by governments was an arbitrary act, 
urged by comparatively few and done without sufficiently clear foresight of 


-<‘the consequences, or whether, as is thought by the monometallists, it was 


but an expression of the demands of the commercial world, and would have 
been practically brought about soon through gold contracts without the 
action of governments. The question is somewhat aside from the main topic 
and is, I think, incapable of a positive answer, like most of the ‘‘ might-have- 
beens.” My own opinion is that in spite of the great intelligence and shrewd- 
ness of the business kings—the real monarchs of finance—the great mass of 
business is still done by average men who are controlled chiefly by custom, 
and that without legislation the change would have been much more 
gradual, and indeed, would probably never have been as complete as it even 
now is. I am aware that no boldness is required to express an equally posi- 
tive opinion on the other side, and that no one can prove it false. 

This greatly increased demand would certainly be expected in the case of 
other commodities to increase value. Why not in the case of gold? To be 
sure the supply was also increasing ; but from before the seventies till the | 
nineties the annual supply was less than before. Again, to take the place of 
coins worn out or lost and to meet the usual increase in business, Giffen 
estimated in 1885* that about two per cent. of the total stock in hand was 
needed as a steady annual supply. Since then Russia, Austria and Japan 
have become gold countries, and the estimate ought to be higher. This is of 
course a demand above the extraordinary one mentioned, and with the large 
sums used in the arts and shipped to the East was enough before 1890 to 
exhaust the annual supply, and to leave the extraordinary demands like those 
mentioned to be competed for by rival countries, thus raising the value of 
gold. The large output of the last few years, however, ought, besides meeting 
this regular demand, to leave a considerable surplus for unusual calls or to 
check the fall in prices. 

From the above considerations it seems that the added demand for gold 
caused by the demonetization of silver and the withdrawal of paper money 
in some countries and the substitution therefor of gold, has caused it to in- 
crease in value as compared with general commodities, and this is probably 
one of the most potent causes probably even the most potent single cause of 
the fall in prices. 

It may be wise to consider some of the objections to the explanation re- 
garding the money supply, as this is the explanation most frequently attacked. 

(a) Itis said that if the demonetization of silver were the cause of the 
fall in prices, not only commodities but also wages would have fallen, while 
as a fact wages have risen. On the diagram is shown the course of gene- 
ral wages as given in the Aldrich report. Much fault can be found with 
the report on wages, but criticism would show that they are given rather too 
high than too low, so that the figures favor those who are opposed to my 


* “Essays in Finance,” second series, p. 87. 
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opinion. Wages are not subject to the same conditions as are wholesale 
prices. The influence of custom is stronger in fixing them ; the feeling of the 
community regarding the standard of comfort suitable for people is another 
potent factor in preventing a lowering of wages ; and again, the trades- 
unions are vigorous in their efforts to uphold wages, so that money wages 
would never as a general fact fall so rapidly as would general prices under 
the pressure of a common cause if the workmen were at all active in efforts 
to prevent the fall. 

We may note, however, that after the sudden fall in gold wages, caused 
by the paper money plans of the United States Government, money wages 
during the period of rising prices, though starting a little later, went up with 
a leap and bound, even far more rapidly than did prices. But in 1873, when 
prices began to go down, wages fell also for a time, and then, though they 
increased, did so at a slower rate than during the period of rising prices." 
If the fall in prices -were caused solely by improvements in methods of pro- 
duction, so that profits and interest remained as before, there is no reason 
why the money wages should not exhibit the same tendencies and increase 
as rapidly as before if other things were equal. If, however, something 
affecting the monetary medium is the cause of the fall in prices, pressure 
would at once be brought to bear on the employer, and we should expect to 
see wages affected as are commodities though not tothe same degree; that is, 
there would be a tendency to fall ; and this is exactly what the diagram 
shows. The tendency appears partly in the actual fall and partly in the 
decidedly lessened rate of increase. — 

(6) To the objection that so many substitutes are now used for money 
that no new demand for money would be felt, one can only reply that before 
1873 this system of substitutes developed almost, if not quite as rapidly com- 
pared with the preceding period in proportion to the population and to 
business as now. To quote Giffen in (p. 27, 2d series): ‘*‘The answer 
clearly is that in the period between 1850-65 down to 1873, the increase of 
banking facilities and other economies was as great relatively to the ar- 
rangements existing just before as anything that has taken place since.” 
At both dates they lessened the demand for gold. 

There is often a misrepresentation as to the proportion of business trans- 
actions that call for cash, and as to the importance of a cash reserve. The 
statistics on such matters are usually those of wholesale trade and often those 
of clearing-houses or other financial institutions ; but such figures are unfair. 
It is the retail trade and the reserves that call for cash, and the latest advice 
on the subject (in the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1896) is 
that only some 55 per cent. of retail transactions are settled with checks, 
drafts, etc., the rest by cash, while some 95 per cent. of the wholesale ex- 
changes are so settled. On the whole, from 75 to 80 per cent. is the fairest 
average to assume as settled by credit currency. 

While these facts emphasize very strongly the very great importance of 
the credit currency of the country and in consequence show the supreme 
importance of sound credit and commercial confidence in maintaining prices, 
especially temporary prices, they by no means teach that the coin supply is 
not of the gravest import in the regulation of prices. Coin is largely em- 
ployed in retail business. For larger transactions there must always be an 
ample reserve of coin for credit, and the more extended the credit system the 
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more important becomes the question of the reserve as regards not merely 
quality but quantity as well. It is impossible to extend credit in the form of 
bank notes or of loans beyond a certain well-defined limit as compared with 
the reserves ; and although if there were no such substitutes business would 
be much hampered in its expansion, it is still true that a large enough shrink. 
age in the reserves to cause apprehension would contract the currency more 
than if all business were done on a metal or cash basis. Without credit a 
withdrawal of $10,000,000 would lessen the supply just that much. With the 
credit system, a withdrawal of $10,000,000 of the reserve, if enough to cause 
anxiety, might shrink the available supply of currency by $30,000,000 or 
$40,000,000. Of course doubt as to the quality of the reserve might have 
even a stronger effect. 

To avoid misunderstanding I may as well add that, as regards the United 
States, I believe that the fear of a change to the silver standard caused by 
our peculiar monetary system, has compelled the keeping of larger reserves 
than would otherwise have been necessary, and has thus increased the de- 
mand for gold, while it has also directly lowered prices by checking business. 
Both kinds of causes are combined in this case. 

Since the decline in the value of silver has brought its bullion value below 
its coin value it is in the United States and other gold countries practically a 
token money. So far as it is used in the same field with gold it of course les- 
sens the demand for gold to the full amount used. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that silver, except in the form of the larger certificates in this 
country and as bank reserves, does not take the place of gold but occupies a 
subordinate place as subsidiary coin for which gold will not serve. Even the 
one dollar pieces take the place of bank notes rather than of gold. 

Since the passage of the Sherman Act of 1890, indeed, silver has relieved 
gold not much if any more than would bank notes, as the Treasury has been 
compelled to keep gold on hand to redeem greenbacks bought by silver and 
Treasury notes. Secretary Carlisle even said that if necessary to keep silver 
at par he would redeem silver certificates or silver dollars with gold.* Silver 
has not been a ‘‘money of ultimate redemption,” as the phrase is; hence 
has not done quite full money work. 

(ec) It is frequently urged also that in spite of the demonetization of silver 
facts show that there has been no increased demand for gold, though a priori 
one would have expected it; and the argument given is that records of coin- 
age show no increase. Even the careful editors of the ‘‘ Yale Review” in 
their February and August numbers (1897) attempt to show the error of the 
bimetallists, as they say, ‘‘ by simply stating the facts and showing [by the 
statistics of coinage] that there has been actually down to 1893 an increase in 
the demand for silver and a decrease in the demand for gold.” Again they 
say that ‘‘in spite of the demonetization of silver and the adoption of the 
gold standard, there has been other legislation which has resulted in greatly 
increasing the demand of the mints for silver while the use of bank notes and 
other substitutes has likewise, in spite of the adoption of the gold standard, 
not increased the demand for gold.” ‘‘To those who only know part of the 
facts,” they kindly continue, ‘‘Mr. Woodruff’s argument [that the demand » 
for gold increased its value] is plausible, but to those who do know the facts 





* Letter to J. P. Helm, Sept. 1896. 
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it is not convincing to be told that certain legislation must necessarily have 
led to something which we know has no existence.” 

I suspect that the entire difference of opinion lies in the different uses of 
the word ‘‘demand,” and at the present reading at any rate it seems to be 
the editors of the ‘‘ Yale Review” who ‘‘ only know part of the facts.” Values 
of course, as they say, must depend upon both demand and supply; but the 
extent of the demand in a market can hardly be measured by the amount 
bought for a special use, without taking the price paid into consideration. 
Yet this seems to be just what the ‘‘ Yale Review” does. The bimetallists ° 
assert that there has been much more work for gold to do, 7. e., a greater 
demand, without, as they believe, a corresponding increase in the supply, 
and they point to the undoubted fact of the greater value as compared with 
commodities as a partial proof, besides giving instances, as they think, of. 
new demands enough to more than employ the annual cutput by far. The 
‘‘ Yale Review” replies in effect that there has been no increase in the de- 
mand (as shown by the coinage, 7. ¢., the amount taken fora special use), 
therefore there cannot have been more work for gold to do, and therefore 
the increase in value must be due to some cause not connected with gold, 
but rather with the commodities which measure the value of gold. 

‘Now when the supply of any commodity is limited and a new demand 
comes, the normal result is not an increase in the supply but a rise in price. 
As I understand the way of interpreting the facts under consideration, it is 
this: Several countries demonetized silver, and some replaced paper with 
gold; 7. e., they said they preferred to let gold be used instead of silver or 
paper in the payment of large debts (of course all kept silver for subsidiary 
coin). For bank reserves naturally gold would then be preferred to silver, 
both as security for notes and for payment of deposits. The governments 
would demand it also for coin use instead of silver, and did so,as I have 
mentioned in the case of Germany and most of the time in the United States. 
This great call for gold could only be met by taking it from the existing 
stock of other countries that also wanted it, and its value began to in- 
crease. In other words commodity prices fell. As in like cases regarding 
goods, efforts were then made to find cheaper substitutes as far as possible. 
The United States began under the Bland law to coin large quantities of 
silver. It was distinctly given as a reason for the passage of that Act that 
it would probably check the fall of prices—in other words the law was 
passed with the intention on the part of its advocates to lessen the demand | 
for gold, because the former demand had increased its value and they feared 
would increase it more yet. Likewise regarding the use of bank notes, checks, 
etc. They have all doubtless lessened the demand for gold as compared with 
what it would have been without them; but the supply being short, its value 
in spite of them went up, though not so much as would have been the case 
otherwise, and at the higher cost no more was taken for coinage than 
before. The demand for gold on account of the demonetization of silver and 
the retirement of paper was met then in two ways: first, by raising its value, 
z..e., the price of general commodities fell; second, by providing substitutes 
in part. Had the supply been greater the demand would have been met by 
an increase in the gold coinage. 

But the coinage is no fair measure of the demand that affects the value 
for other reasons. Bullion is often used in the settlement of international 
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balances, thus performing the function of coin. It is also permitted in most 
of the European countries as reservesin bank. The demand for shipment to 
the East, and for use in the arts also tends to add to its value, and this de- 
mand naturally increases with the increase in wealth. Moreover the amount 
of recoinage is a very uncertain factor to reckon with. 

(dq) It has been suggested by many people that there could not have been 
any appreciation of gold resulting from a relative scarcity of gold itself, 
because the records showed that the amount of gold in the banks was large. 
It was evident to every one that there was no scarcity. It is but just, how- 
ever, to say that the bank reserves are not a good test of the abundance or 
scarcity of money. If for any reason whatever prices fall and trade be- 
comes somewhat hampered, the normal results are for borrowers to lessen 
their demands upon the banks and for the bank reserves to increase. The 
reserves are large when business is dull, and the rates of discount will then be 
low. When for any reason prices tend to increase, business is likely to be 
stimulated, often to a dangerous degree; borrowing becomes active; the 
bank reserves fall, and the rate of discount will increase. Or again, any- 


‘thing that shakes a banker’s confidence increases the reserve. A banker’s 


sense of the money supply then cannot, from the very nature of the case, be 
accurate. 

Summary: After full consideration therefore of earlier experiences to 
guide us, and of the arguments of the different writers on all sides on the 
causes of the fall in prices since 1873, it seems just to consider the following as 
causes important enough to deserve mention : 

A. Not primarily connected with money. (1) Improvements in methods 
of production, including transportation, and, especially for the United States, 
those changes that have brought foreign grain into competition with that of 
the United States. (2) The lessened demand of the past few years caused by 
the non-employment of laborers. 

B. Connected primarily with money. (1) The check in the output of 
gold until 1890. (2) The use of gold in the arts, and inthe East. (3) The 
demonetization of silver in several countries, together with the withdrawal 
of paper money and the introduction of the gold standard, increasing the 
demand for gold. The benefits or evils of the fall in prices, or the rem- 
edies, if any are needed, are beyond the scope of this paper ; but a word or 
two regarding the significance of the causes may be desirable. 

The improvements in methods of production are permanent, and would 
seem to call for no change except watchfulness not to let other causes which 
might tend to bring speculation and a crisis go unchecked. Non-employment 
is of course an evil that security and stability in business tend to overcome. 

A fall in prices from a relative scarcity of gold would be permanent unless 
large new supplies—which now seem to be in sight—were furnished ; or 
unless money substitutes of some kind, silver, bank notes, checks, etc., 
could be made increasingly efficient enough to fill the gap. The real effici- 
ency of such substitutes depends largely upon stability in business conditions 
and confidence of business men in the ability and willingness of their fellows 
and their governments to carry out business obligations in a business-like 
way, i. e., to live up to the letter as well as to the spirit of their contracts. 

JEREMIAH W. JENKS. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, September 18, 1897. 
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THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN BANK, AND THE ADOP- 
TION OF THE GOLD STANDARD IN AUSTRIA. 





The history of banking in Austria-Hungary is of peculiar interest to the - : 
student of the effects of a depreciated paper currency, because the country “ 
has been under the regime of depreciated paper almost from the beginning 
of banking within its limits. The fault has not been primarily with the 
Bank, but has resulted from the necessity for propping up the credit of the 
Government by excessive issues of bank paper, which has dragged so many 
other countries into the mire of bankruptcy. Both the Bank and the Treas- 
ury have struggled manfully in time of peace against the evils wrought 
in the financial system by the supposed necessities of war, and the Govern- 
ment at last took steps in 1892 which promise the speedy resumption of specie 
payments upon the gold basis, if the dual monarchy is not dragged into 
t&u0ther European war. 

The beginnings of the Austro-Hungarian Bank lie back in the period of 
the struggle for the maintenance of the supremacy of Austria in the German 
Empire, which was so severely shaken by the brilliant campaigns of Frederick ] 
the Great. There had already been founded in Vienna as early as 1703 a 
banking institution for the funding of the public debt, which was to be 
accomplished by an annual payment by the Treasury to the Bank, the Bank 
assuming the obligation of retiring the paper mandats or assegni which it. 
had been authorized to issue. The Government was unable to make the 
payments and the institution soon went into liquidation. The project for an ; 
Imperial Bank was launched by the Count of Sinzendorff in 1761; and : 

amounted at first to little more than a Treasury office for issuing paper 
money, like the constitution of the Bank of Russia before 1861. The paper 
currency which was introduced by the new institution proved at first so con- 
venient and popular a substitute for metallic money that the Government 
was able to withdraw the interest-bearing certificates which were first put in 
circulation, and issue in their place non-interest bearing notes of denomina- 
tions of 5, 10, 25, 50, and 100 florins.* ‘They were eagerly welcomed by the 
business community and contributed for a time to the promotion of com- | 
mercial transactions. 

The Government, however, could not content themselves with moderation 
in the use of the power of creating paper credit. A second and third issue ? 
of notes were formally prescribed in 1769 and 1771, and additional issues in 
later years provoked a panic in 1797, which obliged the Government to make 
the paper a legal tender, and to suspend its exchange for the securities of the 
consolidated debt. Several provinces of Italy were detached from the Aus- 
trian Empire as the result of the wars with the French Republic, and the 
holders of the Government paper in these provinces hastened to demand re- 





* The florin of gold is equal in United States currency to 48.225 cents. Itis roughly com- 
puted in this article as the equivalent of half a dollar. 
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demption in coin. At almost the same moment, and partly as the result of 
the same national disasters, the paper was refused by foreign exchange 
brokers, and the commerce of Austria was brought almost to a standstill.* 

The path of forced legal-tender paper having once been entered, was 
traversed with a rapidity second only to the pace set by France in the issue 
of the assignats. The Austrian paper currency was never absolutely repudi- 
ated, but its value shrunk rapidly as the result of repeated issues and metallic 
money quickly disappeared from circulation. The notes at the beginning of 
1799 showed a depreciation of only three per cent. in relation to silver, but 
the margin was thirteen per cent. at the close of the year, and eighteen per 
cent. at the close of the year 1800. The Government in the latter year met 
the scarcity of small currency by issuing notes of denominations of one and 
two florins. The period of peace which followed the elevation of Napoleon 
to the position of First Consul kept the Austrian paper money comparatively 
stationary, at a depreciation of twenty-eight per cent. in 1802, thirty-three 
- per cent. in 1803, and thirty-four per cent. in 1804. The outbreak of war and 
the crushing Austrian defeat at Austerlitz carried silver, which was then the 
standard, to a quotation of 149 in December, 1805, and to 184 in December, 
1806. 

There was little opportunity for improvement in the value of Austrian . 
paper during the short peace which followed the defeats of Austria’s allies 
and the meetings of Napoleon and Alexander at Tilsit. France and Austria 
were again at war in 1809 and Napoleon conceived the idea that it would 
benefit his armies and injure the Austrian Government to put in circulation 
a quantity of counterfeit bills of the Bank of Vienna. According to the ad- 
mission of the French Minister after the peace, the Emperor having become 
possessed of a considerable portion of the seeurities for the bank-notes, ‘‘ had 
the idea of using the right which this possession gave him to issue bills of the 
Bank, especially as such bills were daily fabricated in Hungary and put in 
circulation.” There was delay in getting the plates made and the notes 
printed, and the French Minister afterwards gave the assurance to Prince 
Metternich that peace had been made before the first bills were. ready and 
‘ that ‘‘thanks to this circumstance, none of the bills were put in circulation 
by the Government.” The Austrian Government was a good deal disturbed 
by the knowledge that the bills had been prepared and by rumors that two 
hundred million florins had been put in circulation. Prince Metternich was 
instructed to request the surrender of the plates and the notes to the Austrian 
Government and accepted with such reluctance the assurances of the French 
Emperor that they had been destroyed that he led Napoleon to say, ‘‘It 
appears to me that you have none too much confidence in my word. Very 
well, give my word of sovereign to sovereign that nothing of them remains in 
existence.” (Hh bien, donnez ma parole de souverain a souverain qwil 
n’ existe plus rien.)t 

Even the peace which united a daughter of the House of Hapsburg to the 
French Emperor did not prevent the depreciation of the Austrian paper in 
December, 1810, to one-fifth of its face value in silver. The issue of notes at 
this time had reached a total of 1,060,798,753 florins ($530,000,000). These 





* Octave Noel, Banques d’ Emission en Europe, I, 341. ’ 
+ Metternich, Mémoires, Documents et Ecrits Divers, II, 355-60; Paris, 1880. 
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notes, although called bank bills, were issued directly by the Government 
and were legal tender for private debts. Their quotations were so variable 
and uncertain that the differenee often amounted to twenty or thirty per 
cent. in a single day and silver was quoted for a time as high as 1,200 per 
cent. in paper. An Imperial decree of February 20, 1811, announced the re- 
duction in the recognized value of the notes to one-fifth of their nominal 
value and their retirement before January 31, 1812. They were to be replaced 
by a new form of paper, to be known as redemption notes (Hinlosungs- 
scheine) and the amount, upon the basis of one-fifth of the old notes out- 
standing, was fixed at about 212,000,000 florins ($106,000,000). The people 
had lost confidence in the sincerity of the Government in pledging itself to 
issue no more paper, and the new notes soon fell to fifty per cent. of their face 
value. The creation of new masses of paper was the resource to which the 


Government continued to resort in the desperate struggle with Napoleon, and 


the circulation of redemption notes rose in 1814 to 457,600,000 florins, and in 
1816 to 638,715,925 florins, while their purchasing power as steadily declined. 
A new form of paper, known as anticipation bills, secured by certain future 
imposts, failed to stay the downward course of Austrian national credit as 
represented by its paper issues. 


CREATION OF THE NATIONAL BANK. 


It was under these unhappy conditions that the National Bank of Austria 
came into being. The unfortunate experience of the Bank of Vienna was 
not forgotten after the lapse of one hundred and thirteen years and the Im- 
perial Government sought to avoid the errors of that time by seeking the aid 


of private capital rather than relying upon the sovereign power of stamping 


and coining money. Two Imperial patents of July 1, 1816, decreed the 
foundation of a National Bank and reviewed the financial struggles of the 
past twenty years and the steps proposed to be taken to restore public credit 
and private security. ‘‘ The development of all the forces of the state,” said 
the Emperor in this decree, ‘‘required an expenditure which far surpassed 
the capacity of the citizens for supporting taxes. We had recourse to the 
loyalty of our people. Artificial monetary signs put us in a condition to 
make headway against the pressure of our necessities and to sustain the 
dangerous struggle, of which the victorious issue has remitted to the mon- 
archy the full possession of the powers which had been taken from it and 
has established anew its security and independence. Our first care has been 
to re-establish order in all the confused conditions which have been con- 
nected with our currency.” * The other patent gave a solemn pledge that the 
Government would never henceforth put paper money in circulation nor 
increase the amount of the existing circulation, and that the retirement of 
this paper money should be entrusted to a national privileged establishment. 

To this appeal a group of capitalists responded, who prepared the outlines 
of the statutes of the National Bank of Austria, which received the Imperial 
approval on July 15, 1817. The new institution was given exclusive authority 
for twenty-five years to issue circulating notes, grant. discounts and enjoy 
exemption from taxes. The outstanding paper money was received in sub- 
scriptions for the capital of the Bank and the notes thus collected were re- 





* Noel, I, 346. 
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placed by Treasury obligations bearing interest at two and a half per cent., 
but actually paying seven and a half per cent. upon the coin value of the 
depreciated paper for which they were exchanged. The Government proved 
its sincerity in retiring the paper money by applying to this purpose 131,829,- 
887 florins of the indemnity paid into the Treasury by France as the result So 
of the treaty of Paris. The outstanding redemption notes and anticipation 
bills were thus reduced, almost at a stroke, to 546,886,038 florins. The Bank 
had every motive to take up the Government paper, because its rate of ex- > 
change with the Government was fixed at 250 to 100, while purchases could 
readily be made at 300 to 100. The progress of redemptions was so ener- 
getically pushed that the amount of 537,173,200 florins was withdrawn from 
circulation up to 1847 and the nominal amount of 9,712,838 florins remained 
outstanding on December 31 of that year. The Bank at that time‘ held 
82,179,837 florins of the national securities issued in exchange for the paper 
money, but this debt was entirely repaid to the Bank by the year 1865. 
The fair prospect of the return of financial health, which appeared so 
bright at the close of the year 1847, was seriously clouded before the close of 
another year. The results of a generation of effort were rudely overturned 
by a series of wars which impaired internal credit, imposed heavy charges 
upon the Treasury, and led to heavy borrowings by the Government from 
the Bank and the issue of Government paper money. The first of these events 
was the outbreak of the insurrections in Italy and Hungary, which were the 
forerunners of Italian unity in the South and made Kossuth so romantic an 
historical figure in the East. The effects of the insurrection had been hardly - 
gotten over when Austria was compelled to play a part in the Crimean War, 
and a few years later (in 1859) the Italians wrested several rich provinces 
from the Empire and the Austrians met defeat at the hands of the combined 
forces of Victor Emanuel and Napoleon III, at Magenta and Solferino. 


THE SUSPENSION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


The Bank at the close of 1847 possessed a metallic reserve of 70,240,000 
florins ($35,000,000), and had a note circulation of 213,000,000 florins. The 
insurrection in Hungary caused popular alarm and resulted in a run which 
reduced the reserve within afew days by more than one-half. The Bank 
directors appealed to the Government and secured authority, by the Ordi- 
nance of May 22, 1848, for the suspension of specie payments and the forced 
legal tender of the bank notes. The Government borrowed 50,000,000 florins 
from the Bank in 1848, in addition to the sum of 82,500,000 florins already 
carried in evidences of the consolidated debt. It was frankly confessed in an 
Imperial patent of June 28, 1849, that the Bank had ‘‘ ably contrived to per- 
form highly helpful service in the interests of the state, amidst conditions 
which must have paralyzed all other instruments of aid.’’* These loans went : 
on increasing until 1851, when they were slightly reduced. The reduction * 
was continued until 1854, when the aggregate debt of the Treasury to the 
Bank was 121,700,000 florins ($60,000,000). The necessities of the Crimean 
War forced the loan up at a bound to 294,200,000 florins, from which it was. 
only gradually reduced until the outbreak of the war with France and Italy 
in 1859. The debt stood on January 1, 1860, at 285,800,000 florins. From 






















































* Prof. Max Wirth, “A History of Banking in All Leading Nations,” IV, 76; New York, 
1896. . 
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that time some progress was made in its reduction until 1866, when the war 
with Prussia caused new issues of government paper and a new postpone- 
ment of specie resumption. 

Severe as was the strain put upon the Bank and the public credit by these 
repeated borrowings, it would have been much better borne if the Govern- 
ment had not overcharged the circulation and the stock markets with its own 
paper evidences of indebtedness. The exportation of the precious metals was 
vainly prohibited when the Bank paper was made legal tender in 1848. The 
next step was the issue of two series of Treasury mandats, amounting to 
98,000,000 florins, secured upon the salt mines of Gmund, and payable with 
interest at the expiration of four, eight or twelve months. This was the 
beginning of the system of Government paper money which proved such an 
obstacle to resumption in 1892, and has not yet been entirely withdrawn from 
circulation. Successive issues followed each other under different names, 
coin disappeared from circulation, compelling the issue of small paper notes, 
and the stock markets were confused by a multiplicity of national securities 
of different forms and denomination, bearing varying rates of interest, and 
of doubtful degrees of value. ‘‘The notes of the Bank alone,” says M. Noel, 
‘‘ maintained a certain value and, in spite of the depreciation to which they 
were subjected in the midst of the general discredit which afflicted credit 
money, they preserved some favor, especially after the pledge given by the 
Treasury that no more loans should be contracted with the Bank.’’* 

The National Bank had practically maintained redemption of its notes in 
coin on demand from 1839, when the amount of Government bills outstand- 
ing had been reduced to only 13,500,000 florins, until the crisis of 1848. Dur- 
ing this interval, there were, in the language of Prof. Leroy-Beaulieu, “ two. 
forms of paper simultaneously in circulation—one, the paper money of the 
State, having forced legal tender character and submitting to a depreciation 
varying in relation to silver ; the other the notes of the National Bank, which 
had no need of forced legal-tender qualities and were at par with silver 
because the Bank always exchanged them against specie.”+ This condition 
was changed when the Bank became an instrument for propping the credit 
of the Government. Several efforts were made, by authority of the Govern- 
ment but with the cordial support of the Bank, for the resumption of specie 
payments. Success seemed almost achieved in 1859. An Imperial decree of 
April 30, 1858, provided that after November 1 of that year one-third of the 
bank-note circulation should be covered by coin or bullion and the other two- 
thirds by approved securities or first-class commercial paper. An arrange- 
ment was made for the retirement of 100,000,000 florins in small notes by the 
pledge of the domains of the State. The war with Italy upset, these plans 
and silver, which had been quoted at only two per cent. premium for a brief 
period in 1858, rose to forty per cent. in the spring of 1859. 


THE ADOPTION OF THE GOLD STANDARD. 

Silver was the metallic basis of circulation in Austria-Hungary down to 
recent times. The paper florin was long understood to represent a florin of 
silver coin and it represented nothing else in law until the adoption of the 
gold standard in 1892. Several efforts were made to bring Austria into a 
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_ union of the other German states for the adoption of a common monetary 
system as well as a standard of coinage. A congress of the German states 
held at Dresden in May, 1838, resolved upon a ‘‘ Universal Monetary Union,” 
which established a double system of silver coins for two groups of German 
states. A fixed relation was established between the coins of one group and 
those of another and a union coin was provided for, equivalent to two Prus- 
sian thalers or three and a half South German florins (about $1.50). Austria 
held aloof from this agreement, but the gradual accession of most of the other 
German states brought her into the union in 1853. The customs treaty of 
February 19 of that year, by which Austria entered the Zollverein, provided 
that the contracting parties should in the course of the year ‘‘enter into 
- negotiations regarding a general coinage treaty.” Negotiations were under- 
taken in 1854 and Austria favored the adoption of the gold standard. Gold 
was then looked upon as the fluctuating metal, but it had not taken the 
place of silver in Germany, through overvaluation in the coinage, so exten- 
sively as in France, because the worn state of the coins and the fact that gold 
was not a legal tender, threw serious obstacles in the way of the exchange.* 

The conference of 1855 ended without a definite conclusion, but with the 
adoption of a resolution that ‘‘In any case the value of gold must yet pass 
through many alterations and crises before it also attains a point even approx- 
imating to stability and permanence.” Austria yielded to the general desire 
for the retention of the silver standard and became a party to the Vienna 
convention of January 24, 1857, which provided for a common coin through- 
out the territory of the Union. These coins were to be known as Vereinstha- 
ler and were equal to one and one-half Austrian florins and one and three- 
quarters South German florins. A consideration of importance to the 
National Bank of Austria in this treaty was a section prohibiting the issue or 
circulation of irredeemable paper money. It was declared that ‘‘The excep- 
tions to this rule, possibly existing for the time, are to be abolished by Jan- 
uary 1, 1859.” Resumption was not accomplished under this agreement, in 
spite of the measures already detailed which were taken to accomplish it, 
and the silver standard prevailed in Austria, so far as there was a metallic 
standard, until the conference held at Paris in 1867 in connection with the 
International Exposition. The action there taken was in favor of the adop- 
tion of the gold standard by the commercial nations of Europe and a conven- 
_tion was signed betwen France and Austria on July 31, 1867, establishing a 
fixed relation between the franc and the gold florin. The silver florin, how- 
ever, continued to be the basis of the Austrian circulation until silver parted 
company with gold at the old coinage ratios and began to fall in price in the 
world’s markets. 

The resumption of specie payments upon the gold basis came about in 
part in pursuance of the natural logic of events and in part by the definite 
action of the Government in 1892. That resumption upon the gold basis was 
counted upon as the logical policy of a leading commercial state was indi- 
cated by the fact that the Austrian paper currency refused to follow the 
downward course of silver. The depreciation of the paper was nearly the 
same with reference to both gold and silver, while the latter remained nearly 
at par at the coinage ratio of the Latin Union. The situation when the two 
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metals parted company and the results upon the Austrian coinage are set 
forth by Prof. F. Wieser, an Austrian financier, as follows: * 


‘‘The Austrian paper gulden was at that time in law and in fact an irredeemable 
promise to pay a silver guiden, and was consequently quoted ata given figure below the 
silver guiden. Accordingly when silver declined relatively to gold, it might have been ex- 
pected that the discount of the paper, as compared with silver, would not be affected by 
this fact : and that the paper therefore would always maintain its own proper discount as 
compared with silver, however much silver might decline relatively to gold. But the event 
was quite otherwise. The greater the discount of silver became relatively to gold, the less 
became its premium relatively to paper. The average depreciation of our paper money as 
compared with gold was, from 1874-78, 14.92 per cent.;as compared with silver it amounted 
only to 5.15 per cent. Finally, in 1878, the premium on silver disappeared in Austria com- 
pletely and finally, while the premium on gold remained and has indeed increased since 
that time. The price of silver in London, the price of silver in Vienna, and the exchange 
on London, were at this time such that it was profitable to import silver into Austria and 
coin it here. This opportunity was of course immediately taken advantage of in the ex- 
changes, and ever-increasing quantities of silver were brought to the Austrian and Hup- 
garian mints for recoinage in gulden, to the profit of speculators. In this way to the great 
astonishment of the public, specie .again came into circulation in the country in not incon- 
siderable quantities. The coinage of silver gulden amounted, in 1877 to about 16,500,000, in 
1878 to nearly 25,000,000, and in 1879 rose above 64,000,000.. In the latter year this traffic 
was put a stop to, the coinage of silver on private account being discontinued.”’ 


Austrian paper, therefore, had by the operation of events become superior 
in value to the silver in which it was nominally redeemable. This situation 
was due in part to the suspension of the free coinage of silver, which en- 
hanced the value of the coins in the same way in which they were enhanced 
by like action in Holland and Java. Such an enhancement would have had 
little justification, however, if the belief were not growing that Austria would 
abandcn the silver standard when she resumed the redemption of her paper 
in specie. The closing of the mints to free coinage, the commercial develop- 
ment of Austria-Hungary, and the improved state of the public finances, re- 
duced the premium on gold from 23.68 per cent. in 1887 to 17.11 per cent. in 
1889 and 14.05 per cent. in 1890. On September 2 of the latter year the gold 
premium had fallen to about nine per cent. The rise in the value of paper at 
this time was due in some measure to the passage of the Silver Purchase Act 
of 1890 in the United States, which strengthened the credit of Austrian paper 
by the momentary assurance that the rise of silver would make it more valu- 
able than before, even if finally redeemed in that metal. The alteration in 
the actual standard was so great as to cause violent protests from the agri- 
cultural exporters of Hungary and even to alarm the Govérnment for its 
effect upon private contracts. 


PREPARATIONS FOR RESUMPTION. 


The next eighteen months were devoted to earnest discussion of prepara- 
tions for the return to specie payments upon the gold basis. It was the 
opinion of Prof. Ottomar Haupt that ‘‘the country would long ago have 
enjoyed the benefit of the resumption of specie payments had it not been for 
the fiduciary circulation of the Government, for which no metallic cover had 
ever been provided.” + As it was, two of the essential questions submitted 
by the Government for the consideration of specialists related to the retire- 
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ment of the Government notes, and the relation which the new gold coinage 
should bear to the existing paper and silver money. The Finance Ministers 
of each part of the Empire summoned a conference of leading economists 
and financiers in March, 1892, and were able to lay their recommendations 
before Parliament on May 14. The adoption of the gold standard was a 
foregone conclusion. There was more division over some of the other ques- 
tions, but the majority favored the reduction of the Government note circu- 
lation to from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 florins and others favored its complete 
retirement. * 

The question of the relation promised at first to lead to controversy, but 
was settled in favor of the rate of exchange actually prevailing at about the 
time of the adoption of the new system. It happened that this relation was 
about the average of the exchange value of the paper florin in gold from 1879 
to 1891. It was proposed, therefore, without shock to existing contracts, to 
legalize by a new gold unit the gold value of Austrian paper, in substan- 
tially the same manner as Russia, under similar conditions, has more recently 
legalized the exchange value of her paper ruble. The depreciation from the 
face value of the paper in gold was sixteen per cent.-in the case of Austria- 
Hungary and 331 per cent. in Russia, but in neither case had gold ever con- 
stituted the standard money of redemption or the standard of value. Only 
by a stretch of language, therefore, could it be positively asserted that either 
country had scaled its obligations or debased its standard of coinage. There 
had been in Austria gold florins coined, but they had not been clothed with 
legal-tender powers nor constituted the standard of value. 

The new coinage system created a new gold unit known as the crown 
(krone), divided into 100 heller and worth in United States gold coin 20.3 
cents. Paper money, bank-notes, and silver coins were henceforth to be 
computed upon the basis of two crowns for one florin, a reduction in the 
value of the gold florin from 48.225 cents to 40.6 cents, but an overvaluation 
of the old silver coins. The adoption of the new standard was of consider- 
able benefit to the Bank, because it was able to advance the nominal value 
of its gold holdings in florins to the new value in crowns. In other words 
the gold which had formerly been counted only at its face value could now 
be counted at its bullion value, since the standard of the country had been 
adapted to the actual exchange value of the outstanding paper. The advan- 
tages of the policy pursued by Baron von Lucam (described further on), 
when he first discerned the coming fall in the value of silver, were apparent 
when 59,757,000 florins in gold and 20,428,000 florins in foreign gold bills 
were found in the reserves of the Bank on August 7, 1892, when a readjust- 
ment was made upon the basis of the new standard. The new value of these 
80,000,000 gold florins became 93,000,000 florins. The Bank carried 13,500, - 
000 florins in foreign bills to its special reserve fund and still had a sufficient 
fund left to cover its note circulation. 

Gold poured into the country freely during 1892, expelled from India and 
the United States by the operation of their silver coinage laws. In the lan- 
guge of Prof. Weiser, addressed to Americans, ‘‘It is in great part your 
republican ‘eagles,’ stamped with the Imperial eagle of Austria, or the royal 
crown of St. Stephen of Hungary, that just now are furnishing the basis of 
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our gold standard.” * The Government was obliged to obtain a large quan- 
tity of gold for the retirement of 312,000,000 florins in the outstanding state 
notes and to get rid of large masses of old silver. A considerable proportion 
of the old silver was consumed in the new subsidiary coinage, and the Gov- 
ernment aided the Bank in 1894 by paying gold for the old silver coin and 
authorizing the issue of bank-notes against the gold. The excess of silver, 
the overstraining of the exchange market, and the effects of the crisis of 1893, 
caused a reaction in the latter year in the rapid march of the dual monarchy 
towards full gold resumption; but paper rose last summer for a time to par, 
and the date is evidently not far distant when resumption will be finally and 
fully accomplished. 


THE CHARTER OF THE BANK. 


The important events connected with the adoption of the gold basis have 
been thus far followed consecutively, without breaking the narrative for the 
purpose of discussing the other changes in the charter of the Bank. The 
original charter expired in 1842. The Government took advantage of the 
renewal of the charter, by a patent of July 1, 1841, to extend the operations 
of the Bank in regard to transfers of funds and the management of current 
deposit accounts. The original charter conferred the exclusive power of 
granting discounts as well as of issuing notes. Credit was reaching an exten- 
sion in the monarchy which had already led to the creation of many banking 
and finance companies and now compelled the abolition of the exclusive priv- 
ilege of the National Bank in respect to discounts. The charter was contin- 
ued with these and some other changes until December 31, 1866. The Bank 
had originally issued only 50,621 of the 100,000 shares to which it was entitled. 
The remaining shares were issued in 1853 by a decision of the official board 
of the Bank, and two years later, by a ministerial decree of October 21, 1855, 
the Bank was authorized anew to conduct mortgage operations. The next 
extension of the charter was made by the Act of December 27, 1862, and con- 
tinued the existence of the Bank until December 31, 1876. A law of Janu- 
ary 28, 1868, authorized the reduction of the capital from 110,250,000 florins 
to 90,000,000 florins, at which it has since remained until the proposition of 
the new charter now pending to raise it to 105,000,000 florins. 

The recognition of the autonomy of Hungary in 1866 led to some question 
as to the status of the National Bank. The new Hungarian Government 
declared in March, 1867, that it had no purpose of disturbing existing rela- 
tions with the Bank, but demands were soon made which the Bank was little 
disposed to grant. The approach of the expiration of the charter in 1876 led 
to an agreement between the two Governments by which the National Bank 
was merged with a new institution, bearing the name of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Bank and recognizing the equality of the two sections of the mon- 
archy. The Hungarian Government so jealously guarded its right to create 
banks of issue under its own authority that it would consent to the charter 
of the new institution for only ten years, and coupled with its consent an 
express affirmation of the right of each section of the monarchy to establish 
independent banks. There were some delays in putting the new project in 
execution and it was not until July 1, 1878, that the Austro-Hungarian Bank 
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assumed the business of the Austrian National Bank and became the recog- 
nized bank of issue of the dual monarchy. 

The charter was extended for another period of ten years in 1887, with 
comparatively little controversy. The principal changes then made related 
to the rules governing the circulation, which were amended on the German 
model. The present charter expires on December 31, 1897, and the confer- 
ences have been long and earnest over its renewal. A plan was at last agreed 
upon early in March between the representatives of the Bank and the two 
governments, which will undoubtedly be accepted. The charter is extended 
to the close of 1910, some readjustments are made in the Government debt to 
the Bank and in its share of the profits, and new recognition is given to the 
growing industrial and political importance of Hungary. 


THE EXPANSION OF BANKING BUSINESS. 


The Bank has extended its operations and improved its methods from 

time to time in keeping with the progress of events and the expansion of com- 
mercial enterprises in Austria-Hungary. A branch was opened at Prague in 
1847, one at Pesth in 1851, and sixteen more during the next six years. The 
use of drafts was extended in 1866 to the branches in such a manner that 
transfers were made not only between Vienna and the branches, but among 
the branches themselves. In November, 1866, inland bills drawn upon the 
branches were admitted to discount in Vienna and bills drawn upon Vienna 
at all the branches. The minimum limit of bills accepted for discount was 
reduced below 100 florins in 1868, and the severity of existing rules was 
modified regarding the character and number of the signatures upon bills 
discounted. The securities upon which advances were made were extended 
in 1866 to paid-up shares of industrial enterprises whose dividends were 
guaranteed by the Government, and in 1868 to similar securities which were 
not guaranteed. 

It has been since the expansion of the old National Bank into the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank that the greatest progress has been made in affording facil- 
ities for credit. The old institution had only twenty-five branches, with 
some annexed bureaus, doing business only within narrow territorial limits. 
The new administration in 1879 divided the monarchy into forty banking 
districts and attached to each the outlying towns, under such regulations 
that all leading business firms are brought within the circle of the credit of 
the Bank. Ten new branches were established in Hungary and five in Aus- 
tria. Further extensions carried the number of branches at the close of 1896 
to fifty-eight, not including the two main offices at Vienna and Buda-Pesth. 

The margin of uncovered note issues was set aside in 1879 in the propor- 
tion of 125,000,000 florins for business at Vienna and the Austrian branches, 

50,000,000 florins at Buda-Pesth and the Hungarian branches, and 25,000,- 
000 florins as a reserve under the control of the General Council. A similar 
proportion has been steadily maintained since that time. The total opera- 
tions of the Bank have nearly doubled within the past ten years, amounting 
to 10,002,819,572 florins in 1889, they were 12,513,411,808 florins in 1892, 
14,459, 695,108 florins in 1894, and 21,342,423,979 florins in 1896. The opera- 
tions affording a profit, which were 1,668,911,260 florins in 1889, were 2,597,- 
597,035 florins in 1896. CHARLES A. CONANT. 
(To be continued.) 
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SKETCHES OF THE GOVERNOR AND SECRETARY-GENERAL. 


Julius Kautz, the present Governor of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, illus- 
. trates in his career the high tribute paid to scholarship in foreign financial 


Dr, JULIUS KAvTz, 
Governor Austro-Hungarian Bank. 





circles and the justification of this 
tribute by the success of scholars in 
finance. Prof. Kautz was born No- 
vember 5, 1829, at Raabe, studied at 
Pest and Leipzig; and after he first 
taught in the Academies of Law 
at Pressburg and Grosswardein, and 
subsequently in the newly organized 
Polytechnicum at Ofen. He was ap- 
pointed in 1862 a regular Professor of 
Political Economy and Public Law in 
the Royal Hungarian University at 
Pest. In the year 1883, Dr. Kautz 
became Vice-Governor of the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank. In consequence of 
his appointment as Governor of that 
Bank in March, 1892, he resigned his 
professorship. 

Dr. Kautz is an Active Privy Coun- 
cillor of His Imperial and Royal Apos- 
tolic Majesty, a life member of the 
House of Magnates of the Hungarian 


Diet, and, since 1860, a member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. . 
Dr. Kautz has written several books on the general theory of political 











economy and finance which have taken 
a high place in Austrian literature. 
Several have been translated into Ger- 
man from the Hungarian tongue, and 
several have been crowned by the Hun- 
garian Academy. A list of such works 
which have appeared in book form is 
as follows : 

‘‘The Theory and History of Na- 
tional Economy”: An introduction 
to the study of national and political 
economy. In the German language : 
two parts; PartI: ‘* National Econ- 
omy as a Science,” Vienna, 1858 ; Part 
II: ‘*‘The Historical Development of 
National Economy and its Literature,” 
Vienna, 1860. 

‘* Politics ; or, the Study of the Sci- 
ence of the State, with reference to the 
National Organizations of the two 





Emit O. VON MECENSEFFY, 
Civilized Continents,” published in the Secretary-General Austro-Hungarian Bank. 
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Hungarian language, at Pest, in 1862, a third edition at Budapest, 1876. 
It was awarded the grand prize of the Hungarian Academy. 

‘‘ A System of Political Economy and the Science of Finance,” in three 
parts. Several editions in the Hungarian language, the last at Budapest in 
1883-5. 

‘*‘ History of the Development of the Ideas of Political Economy, and 
Their Influence upon Hungarian Life,’ Pest, 1868. (Prize awarded by the 
Hungarian Academy.) A synopsis of this work has been published in Ger- 
man under the title: ‘‘ History of the Development of the Ideas of Political 
Economy in Hungary, and their Influence upon the Life of the People,” 
Budapest, 1876. . 

‘‘Our Political Economy and the Tariff Policy” (in Hungarian); Pest, 
1868. (A prize awarded by the Hungarian Academy of Sciences.) 

‘* Social Institutions in Political Economy” (in Hungarian); Budapest, 
1880. (A prize awarded by the Hungarian Academy.) 

Dr. Kautz has published, in additior to the above, in the Hungarian 
language: Essays and Treatises on the Laws of the Foundation of Cities ; 
on the Most Recent Trends in Political and Social Science ; on Taxes and 
National Debts ; on Systems of Agricultural Management; on the Princi- 
ples of Political Economy and the Beginnings of the Socialistic Theory of 
Finance ; on Political Questions Connected with the Currency; on the 
Financial Statistics of the European States, in the publications of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, and in the specialist periodicals, the 
‘* Review of Political Economy,” Agricultural Sheets, and, particularly, in 
the ‘‘ Budapest Review.” He has also made long academic obituary 
addresses, particularly on Dr. Theodor Pauler, President of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, and Royal Hungarian Minister of Justice ; on Dr. 
Alexander Konek, Professor in the Royal University; on Dr. Karl Kerka- 
poly, Royal Hungarian Minister of Finance ; on Professor Wilhem Roscher 
and Professor Rau, foreign members of the Hungarian Academy, etc. 





The career of the Secretary-General of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, Emil 
Baron von Mecenseffy, illustrates the capacity of the Austrians who enter 
upon a financial career to rise from the subordinate to the highest grades by 
merit. Baron von Mecenseffy was born October 13, 1834, in Lemberg. He 
graduated in five classes at the Gymnasium; was at the Pioneer Corps 
School from 1851-1855 ; and in 1855 was commissioned as an officer. He 
was called upon to enter the War School in 1857, but, owing to family con- 
siderations, resigned from the military service, and prepared himself, by his 
own efforts, for the mercantile career. 

After passing an examination, he entered the Bank on the 15th of July, 
1858. He was Assistant Manager of the branch bank at Fiume from 1867 to 
1873, and Manager of the branch bank at Pilsen from 1873 to 1876. In 1876, 
he was called to Vienna, to take a place in the office of the General Secretary. 
He was appointed Chief Bookkeeper in 1881 and General Secretary in 1891. 

Baron Mecenseffy is the author of the following publications : 

‘‘Value and Price of the Privilege of the Austro-Hungarian Bank,”’ 
Vienna, 1894. ‘‘The Management of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, 1886- 
1895.”" Vienna, 1895. ‘‘The Resources of the Austro-Hungarian Bank,” 
Vienna, 1897. | 





FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE. 





The firm steps with which the Russian Empire is 

The —* —— proceeding to put in operation the new gold standard 

mings are indicated in a letter from the Vienna correspondent 

of the London ‘‘ Economist,” printed in the issue of August 28. The corre- 

spondent states that three representatives of the Imperial Bank of Russia are 

visiting the leading banks of Europe for the purpose of studying the ques- 

tions of the exchange and redemption of notes and the arrangements for 

regulating the currency. They have been to Berlin and Vienna and will visit 

Paris and London. The purpose of their investigations and their reports 
regarding Russia are summed up as follows: 


‘‘ Of course they hoped to gain the most useful information in England, France and 
Germany, where the standard is an old established institution. Austria interests them from 
another point of view—it is in the same position as Russia; it is preparing itself for the 
adoption of a pure goid standard. The three commissioners gave some interesting infor- 
mation with regard to the preeent condition of the work of the currency reform in Russia. 
The whole operation is based upon the simplest principles. Thus the proportion of-the 
value of the old and new ruble is fixed exactly according to the actual relative value of gold 
and paper, and the gold ruble will be worth one and one-half paper rubles, this being the 
average rate of the last ten years. The gold required for the currency reform is nearly all 
accumulated. Already Russia has more gold than the notes in circulation represent. The 
Imperial Bank has begun payments in gold provisionally. The ultimate regulation of the | 
currency and the compulsory cash payments, as also the withdrawal of the small notes, are 
not yet sanctioned by the Emperor. The present provisional state must last for a time, 
until it can be shown that it is safe to take definite measures. The experience gained thus 
far in regard to payments in gold is such as to encourage the Bank to continue them. Not 
only in the cities, but even among the agricultural population in the country, the new gold 
pieces coined in denominations of seven and one-half and fifteen rubles are readily accepted. 
Peasants, coachmen, small tradesmen, all know the coins well and receive them willingly. 
There is yet no obligation to take the gold. Only those who receive them willingly are paid 
in new coins ; silver and notes are still everywhere available, only the notes of one ruble or 
three rubles are being slowly withdrawn and none are issued by the Bank, although who- 
ever applies for them at the exchange tills of the Bank can obtain them. But they are not 
much in demand, and the new silver coins issued in their place are very welcome. All over 
the country those who buy and sell have some of the new coins about them, though, of 
course, the great bulk of payments is still made in silver and notes.’’ 


a 


The situation of the Italian banks of issue at the 
The Banking Situa- lose of July, as presented in the ‘‘ Official Gazette,” 
tion In italy. shows some improvement over the tendencies of the 

last four years. The banks have conformed to the law of January 17 last, 
and the circulation of each of them is fully covered by specie, easily negoti- 
able securities, and commercial paper. The circulation of each bank is now 
regulated somewhat upon the model of the Bank of England, a fixed limit 
being set for circulation not covered by the metallic reserve and all issues in 
excess of the limit being covered by coin or bullion. Thereis also a maximum 
limit of circulation beyond which the banks are not permitted to go. The 
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maximum limit for the Bank of Italy is 777,000,000 lire ($150,000,000) and the 
actual circulation on July 30 was 746,812,018 lire. The reserve consists pri- 
marily of 300,000,000 lire, in specie, which is required by law as an exclusive 
guarantee for the notes; 307,449,182 lire in various assets (including 84,000,000 
lire in specie), and 158,531,565 lire in securities. The Bank of Naples has a 
maximum limit of 242,000,000 lire ($48,000,000), and had an actual circulation 
on July 31 of 213,368,923 lire. The legal metallic reserve was 90,500,000 lire, 
the first-class assets were 93,727,422 lire, including 15,500,000 lire in specie, 
and the securities were 29,141,502 lire. The Bank of Sicily, with a legal limit 
of 55,000,000 lire ($11,000,000), showed on July 31 a circulation of 48,942,810 
lire, of which 21,000,000 lire constituted the required reserve, 24,093,862 lire 
was in various assets, including 16,600,000 lire in specie, and 3,848,943 lire 
was in securities. The total circulation of the three banks of issue, therefore, 
was 1,009,123,746 lire protected by 411,500,000 lire of specie required by law 
and 468,388,861 lire in various assets of the first class, including 116,000,000 
lire in specie. The other assets include 212,000,000 Treasury bonds and other 
national obligations and 140,000,000 lire in various securities. It is pointed 
out by the ‘‘ Popolo Romano” that a circulation covered by more than four- 
fifths metallic money possesses a security of the first order. It is neces- 
sary, however, to persevere in this conservative course in order to restore 
confidence to the Italian banking system. The Italian Finance Minister, 
M. Luzzatti, desires to relieve the banks from some of the fetters now imposed 
upon their reserves, but the project will probably not be considered until 
November. 


There is a disposition in both Germany and Austria- 
— ee Hungary towards a consolidation of banking capital 

— such as has been going on in England. The Deutsche 

Bank of Berlin has raised its capital to 150,000,000 marks ($37,000,000) and 
has absorbed the Bergisch-Markisch and the Schelesiche Bank, which will 
preserve a certain degree of independence as branches. This will make the 
Deutsche Bank the strongest institution in Germany in respect to banking 
capital. Even the Imperial Bank has a eapital of but 120,000,000 marks, 
though, of course, the right of issuing notes and other privileges constitute its 
chief resources. It is probable that other banks will increase their capital 
and effect fusions with other companies, which will lead to a further concen- 
tration of business. During the last few years the capital of the banks in 
Berlin has been increased by 231,500,000, bringing it up to 739,000,000 marks. 
This total sum is at present distributed as follows: Deutsche Bank, 150,000, - 
000; Disconto-Gesellschaft, 115,000,000; Dresden Bank, 110,000,000; Darm- 
stadt Bank, 80,000,000; Berlin Handels-Gesellschaft, 80,000,000; Schaaffhau- 
sen Bankverein, 75,000,000; National Bank, 45,000,000; Mitteldeutsche 
Credit Bank, 36,000,000; Genossenschafts Bank, 28,000,000; Berlin Bank, 
20,000,000 marks. A letter from the Vienna correspondent of ‘‘ L’ Hconomiste 
Européen,” in the issue of August 20, states that the example of the German 
banks has become contagious in Austria, and that numerous increases of 
capital have been announced. The Hungarian Mortgage Bank begins the 
movement by an increase of 5,000,000 florins ($2,000,000), and will be followed | 
by other leading institutions. The increase of capital is due in part to the 
new law, imposing a progressive tax upon the income of corporations distri- 
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buting dividends of more than ten per cent. This makes it desirable to dis- 
tribute the dividend over a larger nominal capital at a rate below ten per 
cent. 





A striking exhibit of the increase of savings in Bel- 
en in gium within the present generation is afforded by the 
: official figures published in the ‘‘Bulletin de Statistique” 
for July. The banks receiving savings in Belgium are the Central Savings 
Bank at Brussels, the branches of the National Bank, the Treasury collection 
agents in the provinces, and the post offices. These receipts on the part of 
the National Bank are independent of its discount and mercantile business. 
The savings system was inaugurated in Belgium on September 15, 1865, and 
before the close of that year 803 books were outstanding, showing net de- 
posits of 529,632 francs, or an average of 659.56 francs ($130) per book. The 
tendency was towards the increase in smaller savings as soon as the system 
came to be understood by the masses, with a great increase in the amount 
deposited. The figures for representative years are shown in the following 
table: 








- : A ; 
DECEMBER 31, No. of accounts.| Net deposits. p vein all 

(Francs.) (Francs.) 
J Suds at ha oda 6,016 | 2,208,422 | 381.22 
——— 52,346 19,620,726 374.82 
Wa ea ae 106,212 44,857,001 | 421.93 
WES ci lo ae eee 565 | 125,008,287 | 628.73 
pi Beige ER NRT Sa mee 189,061,089 425 .72 
WO ee ve 4k dca a 731,057 | 325,415,412 | 445.18 
ge eo pa a Bea cant 074 ~«| #338,428, 416.75 
J 869,947 351,308,338 408 .83 
—— 960, 390,181,775 407 .24 
JJJ sein we eS RRS NS 1,058,699 | 427,817,065 | 405.54 
WO ach 6 occas keene odo 1,145, 453;429'300 | 395.87 














The balance remaining to the credit of depositors at the close of 1896 was 
494,844,251 francs ($98,000,000), and on June 30, 1897, 509,772,895 francs, 
distributed among 1,297,466 accounts. 





The experiment of the new State Bank in Uruguay, 

— Banking in which was inaugurated only last year, does not seem to 
—" have proved very successful. The public debt was in- 
creased by $25,000,000, largely to obtain capital for the Bank, but recent 
reports regarding the Bank indicate that ‘‘nobody has faith in its stability, 
and the last balance sheet shows that very little legitimate banking business 
is being done. The general opinion in Montevideo is that the concern is 
destined to share the fate of former State banks in Uruguay, and end in 
bankruptcy before long.” The balance-sheet for May shows that the notes 
in circulation fell from $830,430 in April to $807,800 in May. The amount in 
circulation in November, 1896, was reported at $1,850,230. These changes 
do not indicate much confidence in the Bank, in spite of a nominal capital of 
$12,000,000, cash in hand $1,351,726, and commercial paper and other obli- 
gations to the amount of $5,338,267. The banking policy of Uruguay up to 
1893 permitted the creation of independent banks of issue, and the strongest 
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of these institutions was the London and River Plate Bank, which was 
owned in London. This Bank did not take advantage of the right to suspend 
specie payments when it was granted by the Government and its notes circu- 
lated at par with gold. These notes had to be withdrawn under the policy 
of a Government monopoly of banking, and the country has now no paper 
currency except the notes of the National Bank. 





The present condition of the Chinese currency, with 
PL doer tae 1 Ag the fluctuations caused by changes in the price of sil- 
ver, are discussed as follows in a recent report on the 

trade of China during 1896 by Mr. George, the British Consul at Pekin : 


** It should be borne in mind that China is not, strictly speaking, a silver-using country, 
and that, though all considerable sums are reckoned in taels and paid in silver, the true 
unit of the currency is the cash, a circular copper coin pierced with a square hole in the 
center, varying in size between the farthing and the half-penny, and worth about one-tenth 
of the former sum. . These absurd coins, which are usually carried about threaded in 
strings of 100 each, are the medium by which all the daily transactions of the Chinese 
people are exclusively carried on. The price of labor and of raw produce alike must 
ultimately be paid in copper cash, and the silver tael is merely a convenient form of 
reckoning or carrying about the number of cash for which it will exchange. It has been 
stated that while the price of silver in relation to gold has been going down its purchasing 
power in China has remained constant. This would only be true if there had been no 
alteration in the exchange between silver and copper cash, and supposing the value of the 
latter in relation to other commodities to have remained unchanged. As a matter of fact, 
there has been a steady rise during the last few years in the silver price of cash; the year 
1896 has witnessed a further considerable rise throughout China, attributed partly to 
scarcity and insufficient minting of the coin, so that the tael, which formerly exchanged for 
1,500 cash, will now only purchase 1,260 or less. Side by side with this increase in the sil- 
ver price of cash, there has also been a marked tendency for the cash itself to depreciate in 
regard to commodities in general, so that the gold price of Chinese commodities has not 
fallen to an extent by any means as great as has been generally assumed from the decrease 
in the exchange value of silver.”’ : : 





The stimulus given to financial enterprises in Japan 


Banking Enterprise in hy events growing out of the war with China is indi- 


sapee. cated by the great increase in the number of new bank- 


ing corporations and the increase of their capital. The money market has 
Suffered some perturbations of late, and it is doubtful whether all of these 
new banks will continue to make satisfactory profits. The development of 
the single year 1896 has an economic interest, however, and is exhibited in 











December 31, 1895. December 31, 1896. 

Number. Capital. Number. Capital. 
OME OE CODER 6s 1» sesicnece 1 22,500,000 1 30,000,000 
The Specie bank .............sscee0 1 4,500,000 1 12,000,000 
National banks. ... ........ccccceses 183 48,951,100 125 46,666,100 
Private Savings banks............... 92 1,889,355 153 11,015,000 
Stock Savings banks ................ 664 36,880,922 857 122,413,850 
orporate societies..........sceeee- 19 2,938,900 - 2 4,678,900 
sen commandite............... 67 6,461,908 85 7,989,674 

Private banks............+... —— 62 8,690,520 69 4,252,020 

27,807,7 239,015,544 
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the preceding table. The silver yen, in which the capitalization is given, was 
worth nearly a dollar at the old parity of gold and silver, but has been 
reduced to about fifty cents by the adoption of the new gold standard. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTEs. 


—The impression in the United States that Spain is near the end of her 
resources does not seem to prevail among the people and financiers of that 
country. The Madrid correspondent of ‘‘ L’Hconomiste Huropéen,” in the 
issue of July 30, calls attention to the fact that the placement of the loan of 
100,000,000 pesetas ($20,000,000) for the insurrection in the Philippines did 
not result in sales of securities of the interior or foreign loans, of Cuban 
bonds, nor customs obligations. The entire amount subscribed seemed to 
have been taken from the uninvested savings of the people. The Treasury 
has also placed a considerable amount of five per cent. short-term obligations, 
with the object of reducing its debt to the Bank of Spain, which were offered 
and taken above par in currency by Spanish capitalists. 


—The Government of Switzerland seems disposed to extend its proposi- - 
tions regarding silver coinage so as to provide for the coinage of silver five- 
franc pieces as well as the smaller silver coins. This action is not due in any 
degree to sympathy with bimetallism, but to the fact that both gold and 
silver have largely disappeared from the general circulation and that there is 
a scarcity of circulating medium. The Government has begun negotiations 
with the other states of the Latin Union for the purpose of obtaining author- 
ity for this coinage. The official statistics show that the importation of silver 
money has exceeded the exportation in ten years by over 100,000,000 frances, 
but these figures are probably nullified by unrecorded exports. The asso-. 
ciated Swiss banks considered the subject of importing five-franc pieces at 
their annual meeting at Berne on June 12. The subject was referred to a 
committee, but now seems to have been taken up by the Federal Government. 


—The Bank of England announced on September 8 a practice which may 
change somewhat the character of its business with the joint-stock banks. 
They made it known to the discount houses that they were ready to take 
three months’ bills at two per cent., the practice hitherto having been for 
the Bank to take no bills with more than sixty days to run, while its business 
with the brokers has been mostly in bills with a currency of only seven to 
fourteen days. There is some expectation that this innovation will lead to 
complaints from the joint-stock banks that the Bank of England is using the 
money which they deposit with it to compete against them. The immediate 
effect attributed to this action, however, grows out of its indication that in 
the opinion of the directors there is no immediate prospect of dearer money. 


—The production of gold in the Witwatersrandt region during July was 
242,479 ounces, which was a trifle less than the production of May or June, 
but higher than any previous month. The total production for seven 
months has been 1,630,910 ounces, as compared with a production for the 
whole of the year 1896 amounting to 2,281,874 ounces, and for 1895 amount- 
ing to 2,277,635 ounces. The production for July, 1896, was 203,873 ounces, 


and 1,258,376 ounces forthe seven months ending with July. — 
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HELPFUL HINTS DERIVED FROM EXPERIENCE. 





CHARGES ON COLLECTIONS. 


A well-known St. Louis banker contributes the following interesting letter 
relating to a live banking topic : 

‘There is perhaps no branch of business which seems to be expected to 
do more gratuitous work than banking. The scramble for bank accounts 
seems to be the root of the evil and it is often so hotly pursued that, in the 
effort to get the account, inducements are offered, without reckoning as to 
costs; and I think it not unlikely that many banks who have not stopped to 
duly weigh the matter have numerous accounts in the keeping of which they 

‘absolutely suffer loss, in many instances far beyond what they could be 
brought to believe, without accurately figuring the matter down, and the 
tendency towards these conditions seem to be on the increase. For example, 
I know of instances where banks are expected to collect rentals without 
charge. The customer at the beginning of the month will bring in a pile of 
rent bills which the note clerk is expected to regularly enter up—send out 
notices, and in due course look after the collections of these items, just as he 
would after ordinary drafts or promissory notes—in a word, act in the 
capacity of a real-estate agent without charge for doing the same work the 


, agent would get his commission on. 


I believe a bank should make a charge on every outside item received on 
deposit sufficient to cover not only absolute outlay in the handling of it, but 
something in addition to cover labor and time involved and a reasonable 
profit ; also on each collection handled, whether collected or returned unpaid, 
a charge should be made at least to cover the features of postage, time and 
labor involved. 

Interest paying on current balances is believed by many conservative 
thinkers to be inconsistent with the principles of sound banking, and yet 
these very parties will receive on deposit at par items on outside points, and 
make collections without charge to an extent which, when figured on, would 
prove that they are suffering a loss in these matters which amounts to a very 
much greater rate of interest than any bank in the country could be induced 
to pay on daily balances. Of course I understand this is largely caused by a 
spirit of competition, but it is just that much addition to a bank’s expense 
account as could be avoided by a little sensible co-operation between banks, 
and a fair understanding with customers. 

My experience is that bank customers as a rule are not unreasonable, 
but while this spirit of unhealthy rivalry exists many will be led to take 
their account to the bank which will do their business for them cheapest. 

More than two years ago the banks of the St. Louis Clearing-House en- 
tered into a binding agreement on this point of exchange and collections, and 
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it was surprising to some of them how greatly an adherence to the rule has 
decreased their expense account. An actual calculation in some instances 
has proved that by doing this work gratutiously they were paying for the 
account at the rate of six or eight per cent. as shown by the daily balance- 
sheet, and of course no one can deny that this was an unhealthy business 
and that a bank would be vastly better off without such accounts than with 
them—this, too, on absolute cost of handling, without taking into considera- 
tion the labor and risk involved; and on this latter point, too, the general 
procedure is without reason or justice—due diligence is all that should be 
required; after that, when loss or unreasonable delay ensues, it should 
rightfully fall on the depositor. This point of due diligence may of course 
become a matter of difference, and may sometimes involve the question of 
direct correspondence or otherwise, as loss may sometimes ensue by reason 
of the roundabout route which collections are often allowed to take. 

My idea is that, strictly speaking, a collection or item of exchange, if 
received at all, should be sent by first mail and in direct channel to the 
drawee point. This done, proper judgment exercised in the selection of cor- 
respondents, and the item promptly followed up for returns, I think the send- 
ing bank has done its duty and its responsibility in the premises should cease. 

There is also now, between most of the St. Louis banks and their custom- 
ers, an understanding to this effect, the justness of which is accorded without 
question. The bank after having pursued the course above stated is sup- 
posed to have done its full duty, and instead of carrying the item along 
indefinitely, in an unsettled condition, as heretofore, the item involved is at 
once closed out by the cusiomer’s check, who himself assumes the task of 
further pursuance—the bank of course rendering such facility and aid in the 
premises as may assist the customer in final realization on the item. 

Reasonable charge in the cashing of outside items and in the making of 
collections, if persistently adhered to, instead of working a hardship on the 
merchant depositor, proves in the long run a benefit to him, as it naturally 
serves to discourage the system of non-direct payments, thus naturally de- 
creasing the volume of foreign items. It is unreasonable torequire a mer:bant 
to take payment for goods sold at a business centre in drafts payable else- 
where, and the country merchant should be required to pay the city house 
by its local bank’s draft on a bank in the city where the purchase is made 
and the money is due; and if the banks in all'the large centres would unitedly 
take the stand which the St. Louis banks took two years ago, the city mer- 
chants could, with good grace, demand such payments as above referred to, 
and in justice to themselves would be forced to doso. This might not be 
the popular course from the country bank’s standpoint, but that matter 
would in turn have to be adjusted between the country bank, which ought 
not to be expected to sell exchange without proper compensation, and its 
local customer.”’ 





POSTING DAILY WORK. 


The work of a bank, however few the items, should be closed up and 
posted daily. Some country banks post their ledger items but once or twice 
a week, and enter up the discounted paper once a week. It is impossible, 
with such methods, to keep an adequately close track of the business. 

4 





THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS LAW. 


> 





The new law relating to negotiable instruments went into effect in the 
State of New York on the first day of October, and all commercial paper 
made and delivered since that time will be governed by its provisions, as also 
will all transactions after that date with respect to such paper as was made 
and delivered after the 19th day of May, the date on which the law was 
approved by the Governor. 

It will be necessary, therefore, for all bankers to consult the statute care- 
fully. As we have heretofore pointed out, the Act makes some important — 
changes in the law. | 

Bankers will have to give attention especially to demand notes on which 
there are indorsers. The new law requires that in order to charge such in- 
dorsers the notes must be presented to the maker for payment within a reas- 
onable time. As to what is a. reasonable time will depend upon all the cir- 
cumstances of the case; and no particular number of days or months can be 
fixed. 

This is new law in New York, though it is the rule which has hitherto 
prevailed in most of the other States. 

If demand notes which are indorsed are to be carried for some length of 
time it would be prudent to have the indorser waive demand and notice. 
This can be done by writing above his signature the words ‘‘ protest waived; ”’ 
for by section 182 it is provided that ‘‘a waiver of protest, whether in the 
case of a foreign bill of exchange or other negotiable instrument, is deemed 
to be a waiver not only of a formal protest but also of presentment and 
notice of dishonor.” And if there is more than one indorser it might be well 
to have the waiver embodied in the instrument; for section 181 enacts that 
‘¢ where the waiver is embodied in the instrument itself it is binding upon all 
parties, but where it is written above the signature of an indorser it binds 
him only.” 

Attention is called to this thatter especially because it is a forcible illus- 
tration of the necessity for a careful examination of the statute and a re- 
peated perusal of it. 

In the daily business of the bank cases will come up which will raise ques- 
tions whether the law has not been changed in respects which have not yet 
been noticed; for in a work of this kind it is beyond human power to antici- 
pate every possible or even probable case. 

The only safe course then is for every banker to make himself familiar 
with the statute. — 

This is the first time that the law has been put into such form as to be 
easily accessible to bankers and other laymen. 

There appears to be some misunderstanding in respect to the provisions 
governing protest and notice of dishonor. The Law Editor of the MAGAZINE 
has explained this.matter fully in the present number in a — to an in- 
quiry from one of our — — — 
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JOSEPH C. HENDRIX, 





PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Joseph C. Hendrix, who was elected President of the American Bankers’ 
Association at its Twenty-third Annual Convention in Detroit, in August last, 
was born at Fayette, Howard County, Missouri, May 25, 1853. His father, 
Adam Hendrix, was one of the leading bankers of Missouri, and of the family 
which he reared, one son, the subject of this sketch, is distinguished in pub- 
lic life and as a successful banker, another is Bishop Eugene R. Hendrix of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and a third son, Wilbur F. Hendrix, 
is a lawyer in Chicago. 

Mr. Hendrix was educated at Central College, Fayette, Mo., and subse-. 
quently at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. He left college before gradua- 
tion, and entered the employ of the ‘‘ New York Sun.” 

In 1883, Mr. Hendrix was nominated for Mayor of Brooklyn, but was 
defeated by Seth Low, now President of Columbia College. He was then 
appointed Trustee of the New York and Brooklyn Bridge, became President 
of the Brooklyn Board of Education, and in 1886 was appointed as Postmas- 
ter of Brooklyn. 

In 1889 Mr. Hendrix — the Kings — Trust Company, with 
$500,000 capital and $250,000 paid-in reserve, and devoted himself with great 
energy to building up this institution. His efforts met with marked success, 
and the institution at once commanded a large and profitable clientéle. The 
principle of rendering all possible service to the customers of the company 
made the institution popular, and the aggregation of a large number of small 
accounts made it powerful. When Mr. Hendrix resigned the Presidency of 
the Kings County Trust Company, to accept the Presidency of the National 
Union Bank of New York city, he was presented by the trustees with a case 
of solid silver ware, in expression of their appreciation of his services. 

The National Union Bank, which was organized in 1893, by a combination 
of financiers of unusual strength and influence, had as its directors : Richard 
A. McCurdy, President of the Mutual Life Insurance Company ; William C. 
Whitney, Ex-Secretary of the Navy; F. P. Olcott, President of the Central 
Trust Company; Frederick Cromwell, Treasurer of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company; R. Somers Hayes, President of the St. Paul and Duluth 
Railroad Company; A. D. Juilliard, one of the leading dry goods men of 
New York; H. McK. Twombly (son-in-law of the late W. H. Vanderbilt); 
Henry H. Rogérs, of the Standard Oil Trust Company; John D. Crimmins, 
of the Metropolitan Traction Company; 8. D. Babcock and G. G. Haven, 
retired bankers, and O. H. Payne, of the Standard Oil interests. These gen- 
tlemen selected a sub-committee to look over the field and recommend a Pres- 
ident. Mr. Hendrix was the choice of the board and he was engaged at a 
large salary, and at the same time was permitted to continue as a member of 
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Congress to which position he was elected in 1892. The National Union 
Bank opened its doors for business on June 1, 1893, with $1,200,000 capital. 

Mr. Hendrix was called to Washington in August to attend the special 
session of the Fifty-third Congress called to repeal the Sherman Silver Law. 
His was one of the first speeches in the debate, and he took a stand at once 
as a gold Democrat, arguing that one single stable standard of value was 
coming into the countries of the world by a process of evolution—that since 
history began the efforts of traders to get to a stable standard had thrown 
aside stone slabs, red feathers, female slaves, oxen, sheep, eggs, iron, tin, zinc, 
wampum, hides, tobacco—and everything else in use as currency, until values 
were pivoted in the precious metals—and finally upon the metal of greatest 
stability in value—gold. ‘‘The experience of the world,” said Mr. Hendrix 
in this speech, ‘‘is all in one direction. The slow moving finger of Time has 
not changed its motion for a single second since 1798, when England made 
the change in her policy by subordinating silver to gold. Right along 
through the ages this process of monetary evolution has gone on. It is going 
on to day, and we in this sien cannot stop it. We cannot control it. It 
controls us.” 

Mr. Hendrix favored oak th repeal of the iow and made one of the 
most aggressive attacks upon the variety of amendments made by the silver 
men. As a maiden speech, it was a notable success, was printed and widely 
circulated, and much quoted. The directors of the National Union Bank 
presented Mr. Hendrix with an engrossed set of resolutions of congratulation. 
The trustees of the Kings County Trust Company passed similar resolutions. 
Ex-Mayor A. 8. Hewitt, of New York, himself a former member of Congress, 
wrote of this speech: 

‘*T think it is one of the most admirable speeches*ever made in Congress, and certainly 
the very best that ever came from a new member. Its charm, and perhaps its great merit, 
is its apparent freedom from the didactic element, although it is full of instruction even 
for those who understand the subject best. * * * Icongratulate you most heartily 
upon the spontaneity which appears to pervade the speech, although it must have been the 
result of a great deal of reflection. * * * There are not many men in the world who 
could clarify the confusion with which this subject has been enveloped by the ignorance 
as well as the perverted ingenuity of demagogues.’’ 

At the close of the debate, Mr. Hendrix secured the floor for a speech in 
defense of the American banker in the panic of 1893. It was a forceful rebuke 
to the persistent assumption that bankers had the making of panics. Refer- 
ring to the function of the banker, Mr. Hendrix said: oy 

“The money he handles chiefly belongs to those of small means. His debts are due 
chiefly to the middle class and the poor. Rich men know how to do their own banking, 
and they are rich and remain so because they keep but little money idle. The accumula- 
tions of the poor in the Savings banks pass through the banks of deposit and discount 
before investment. The money of a community is mobilized and distributed through the 
nerves and arteries of business by the banker’s skill. 

The corn in a railroad crib, the cotton plant growing on a plantation, the waving field 
of ripening wheat, the stored tobacco, the grazing herd, the sheep on the mountain side, 
the fattening pigs, the dairy by the spring, the machinery of the farm, the: piano in the 
parlor, the carpet on the floor, the floating logs in the river, the reservoirs of water 
irrigating a rich soil and making a desert bloom, the rushing locomotive, the grain-laden 
barge on the lake, the turning mill-wheel—every witness of enterprise, industry and thrift, 
is related either to the debts which the banker owes or the debts which he has guaranteed. 
He gives a potency and volume to circulating money that is beyond the force of legislation, 
and instead of controlling the movements of money and the extension of credits, he is con- 
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trolled by the conditions about him. When his debtors restrict their credits to him, he is 
obliged to restrict his credits to others. 

It is his first interest, therefore, to maintain such faith in national finance that the 
humblest may fee] secure that their deposits will remain at their full value in money ; that 
general business will not be shocked or disturbed; that the farmer may raise good crops 
and get good prices, the laborer good wages, and the manufacturer prosper. There is no 
flood that destroys wealth, no pestilence that dulls or checks the producing power of the 
people, no blight that decimates the flock, no drought that causes the crop to fail, and no 
calamity or misfortune of any kind or degree that does not register itself through some 
vital nerve leading from the injured to the banker’s box. He prospers with your pros- 
perity ; he suffers with your misfortune. He is at the nerve center of all your enterprises, 
and he feelg the first thrill of a change in your condition. 

Is it any wonder then that he is always on the side of good order, peace, upright living, 
honest dealing; public faith, a sound moral, legal and social code, and of good financial 
laws? Is it any wonder that he is against repudiation in any form, against financial experi- 
ments condemned by human experience, against coin clipping or debt clipping, against 


demagogy that stirs the passions, the prejudices and the malice of the unthinking poor, and 


against the abuse of legislative power in the selfish interest of any class? He is held fast - 


in his position by high civilization. He disappears when social disorder runs mad.”’ 

Mr. Hendrix voted and spoke against the seigniorage bill, opposed vigor- 
ously the make-shift currency bill of the Fifty-third Congress, and was one 
of three Democrats who voted against the Wilson Tariff Bill at all stages, 
‘because of the income tax provisions, which were subsequently declared un- 
constitutional. g 

Declining a renomination to Congress, Mr. Hendrix devoted himself to 
the National Union Bank, which developed so rapidly that on July 23, 1897, 
four years and one month after its doors were opened, the bank showed by 
its official statement assets amounting to $20,097,724.53 and surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $730,000. Mr. Hendrix was a member of the Sound Money 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce in 1895 and 1896, and was Chair- 
man of the Sub-Committee on Finance. 

Mr. Hendrix first appeared in the convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association at the Chicago convention in 1893, where he read an interesting 
paper on ‘‘ The Panic in Australia and in the United States.’”’ At the Atlanta 
convention in 1895 Mr. Hendrix was elected a member of the Executive 
Council, and subsequently was chosen as Chairman of the Council. He took 
hold of the Protective feature of the Association and has developed it to its 
present high degree of usefulness. He was elected Vice-President of the 
Association at St. Louis, Mo., in 1896, and at the convention in August last 
at Detroit was unanimously elected President. 

Mr. Hendrix is a Councillor of the Long Island Historical Society, a 
Trustee of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, a member of the 
Committee on Admissions of the New York Clearing-House, and a Trustee 
of Cornell University. 





New York State Taxes.—The total amount to be raised in direct taxes for next year 
on the equalized value of real estate, which aggregates $4,506,985,604, is $12,033,651, of 
which $4,101,356 is for school purposes, $2,947,610 for canal and general purposes, and 
$4,957,684 for the State care of the insane. 

In addition to the amount of the tax the State will have other revenues aggregating 
about $8,500,000, of which $2,300,000 will result from the annual tax on corporations and 
the organization tax, $2,000,000 from collateral inheritance taxes, and $3,500,000 from the 
Raines Excise law. The estimated receipts under the latter are $3,250,000, but they will 
probably be nearer $4,000,000. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. ee 





APPLYING DEPOSIT ON NOTHE—BANKERS’ LIEN. 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, June 17, 1897. 
BACON’S ADMINISTRATOR vs. BACON’S TRUSTEES. 

If when a note held by a bank becomes due and payable, the bank has not sufficient funds 
of the maker to pay the same in full, it is not required to appropriate the deposit to the 
payment of the note; nor is it required to appropriate subsequent deposits to its 
payment. 

Where securities are pledged to a bank for the payment of a particular loan or debt, the 
bank has no lien upon such securities for a general balance, or for the payment of other 
claims in the absence of an agreement between the parties to that effect. 





The question involved in this case was whether the State Bank of Virginia could 
hold the estate of John L. Bacon on certain notes made by the Marshall Manufactur- 
ing Company, and indorsed by the decedent. | 

BucHANAN, J. (omitting part of the opinion):' At the time the notes were pro- 
tested for non-paythent there was on deposit in the bank to the credit of the company 
(the maker) a sum less than the amount of either of the protested notes, and there 
were afterwards at various times other sums to the credit of the company, all of 
which were checked out by the company. The appellants insisted in the trial court 
that the sum to the credit. of the company when the notes were protested; and also an 
an amount equal to the largest sum to the credit of the company at any subsequent 
time, should be credited upon the notes as against the indorser’s estate. This the 
court refused to direct, and its action is assigned as error here. 

When the maker has a sufficient sum deposited to satisfy the note when it becomes 
due and payable, there seems to be a conflict among the authorities as to the duty of 
the bank to charge the note up to the maker as if it were a check upon the deposit, 
but if, when the note becomes due and payable, the bank has not sufficient funds of 
the maker to satisfy the debt, it is not required to appropriate the deposit to the pay- 
ment of the note ; neither is it required to appropriate subsequent deposits in such 
case to its payment. (2 Morse, Banks, § 562; 2 Brandt, Sur. § 482; Bank vs. Smith, 
66 N. Y. 271; Martin vs. Bank, 6 Har. & J. 235; Bank vs. Henninger, 105 Pa. St. 
496.) 

In the year 1884, before the loans were made for which these notes were given, 
the Marshall Manufacturing Company had borrowed from the bank $6,000 and given 

its note therefor. To secure its payment, Mr. Bacon deposited with the bank sixty- 
three shares of the stock of the bank, standing in his name, as collateral. This note 
was renewed from time to time. After it had become reduced to $2,500, Bacon 
became indorser upon it, and it was paid off in the year 1886, at which time some of 
the notes in suit were in existence, and upon which Bacon was indorser. 
The sixty-three shares of stock were allowed to remain with the bank in its col- 
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lateral box. Afterwards Bacon borrowed money from the bank on his own account, 
and deposited with the bank other stocks as collateral. The bank seems to have 
treated the sixty-three shares of Bacon’s stock as collateral for any indebtedness of 
the company upon which Bacon was indorser, or which had been negotiated by him 
for the company. 

It appears that it was a habit of the banks (of the city), when collateral securities 
were deposited with powers of attorney, as in this case, and not on their face limited 
to a particular loan, and which are allowed to remain with the bank, to treat the col- 
laterals as security for all loans made to the pledgor so long as the collaterals remain 
in the possession of the bank. It also appears that Bacon knew of this custom or 
habit, and acted on it as President of the bank as to others. At no time after the 
collateral was first deposited did the company owe the bank less than $6,000. The 
commissioner of the court reported that the sixty-three shares of bank stock could 
not be held by the bank as collateral to secure the notes sued on, but the court was of 
a different opinion, and so decreed. 

Where securities are pledged to a banker or broker for the payment of a particular 
loan or debt, he has no lien upon such securities for a general balance, or for the pay- 
ment of other claims, in the absence of an agreement between the parties to that 
effect. (Loyd vs. Bank, 86 Va. 690; Reynes vs. Dumont, 130 U. 8. 354; Wyckoff vs. 
Anthony, 90 N. Y. 442; 1 Jones, Liens, § 251; 1 Morse, Banks, § 325.) 

Whether the facts and circumstances of this Case are sufficient to raise such an 
implied agreement on the part of Bacon, the indorser, as would authorize the bank 
to hold his stock as collateral to secure the payment of the notes in controversy, the 
judges (four sitting in the case) are equally divided. 

It follows from what has been said that the.decree complained of must be affirmed. 





USURY—RECOVERY OF PENALTY. 
Court of Appeals of Kansas, Northern Department, C. D., March 22, 1897. 
TEAGUE, et al. ve. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SALINA, et al. 


1. Under the Revised Statutes of the United States (section 5198), which authorizes the 
person paying usurious interest to a National bank to recover twice the amount paid, 
several of the joint makers of a note on which legal interest is paid by such parties indi- 
vidually cannot unite in one action to recover such penalty. 

2. The statute confers upon the parties separate rights. That they have paid equal 
amounts cannot change the rule. The cause of action accrues tothe one paying the 
unlawful interest, and to each one making such payments. There is no cause of action 
to the makers of the note on which usurious interest is paid. The cause of action arises 
when the unlawful payment is made, and to each of the ones making such payments. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 





PROMISSORY NOTE—PROVISIONS FOR ATTORNE YS FHE. 
Supreme Court of Utah, July 2, 1897. 
SALISBURY vs. STEWART, et al. 
A provision in a promissory note for an attorney’s fee in case the note shall not be paid at 
maturity does not render the note non-negotiable.* 





This was an action upon a promissory note for $3,500, with interest at 
ten per cent. per annum, executed by the defendants, and payable six months 
after its date to the order of John W. Taylor, the assignee of the plaintiff. It 
also contained the following stipulation: ‘‘ And in the event of a suit to 





*This is the rule of the Negotiable Instrument Law. See Laws of New York, 1897, Ch. 
12, $ 21. 
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enforce the collection of this note, or any part thereof, we further agree to 
pay the additional sum of ten per cent. upon the amount found due, as attor- 
ney’s fees in said suit.” Before its maturity the note was indorsed by the 
payee to the plaintiff. The defendants alleged in their answer, and offered 
to prove on the trial, that their signatures were obtained without considera- 
tion, by false statements of the payee, and promises which he did not per- 
form, that would have been a defense to the collection of the note in his 
hands. 

ZANE, C. J.: The error alleged presents for our consideration and decis- 
ion the question, did the stipulation to pay ten per cent. on the amount 
recovered, as an attorney’s fee, in the event of a suit to collect it, included in 
the note, destroy its negotiability ? 

While text writers generally agree that such provisions do not affect the 
negotiability of notes, the question has given rise to much judicial contro- 
versy and difference of opinion, and it is impossible to reconcile the numerous 
decisions on the point. 

The question is new in this court, and we will endeavor to adopt the rule 
which our reason commends, and which we think is supported by the better 
line of authority. 

The makers of the note promised to pay the holder $3,500, and interest 
thereon at ten percent. per annum. This payment was subject to no contin- 
gency. It was certain in every respect, and it remained so until a breach of 
the contract by the defendants. In case the makers should not keep their 
contract, and it should become necessary to institute suit upon the note, the 
makers stipulated they would pay the necessary attorney’s fee, and the law 
required them to pay the other costs. In that case the holder of the note 
would receive the $3,500 and the interest—precisely the amount the makers 
promised to pay him. In that event the holder would receive no more for 
his own use than he would have received had the makers paid according to 
their promise. : 

It appears right that the parties whose default caused the expense should 
pay it; that it should not be imposed upon the party who kept his contract. 
The party who keeps a contract should receive from the one who breaks it 
compensation for his loss. 

If the defendants had kept their contract, the holder would have received 
$3,500 and the interest. They not having done so, the stipulation and the 
law required the makers to pay him that amount, and no more, for his own 
use, and to pay the costs of the court and the attorney’s fee. Only the costs 
of the court could have been charged against the defendants without the 
stipulation. The stipulation, in effect, also added the fee of the attorney, if 
one should be employed to bring the suit, to the costs imposed by the law 
upon the defendants. The fee is for the attorney. If the employment of an 
attorney does not become necessary, or if one is not employed, the court 
should not allow such a fee, and the allowance should not exceed the amount 
charged by the attorney. The allowance is not as a penalty, as interest, or 
asa bonus. It is simply to pay the costs of enforcing the collection of the 
note by suit. And, if none is charged, none should be allowed against the 
makers, and no more than is to be actually paid should be allowed against 
the makers. That is, in legal effect, the stipulation. 

The court should not allow the plaintiff, by deception, fraud and false 
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pretenses, to obtain money as an attorney’s fee, and then appropriate it to 
his own use. Plaintiff should not be allowed (as it is suggested they do some- 
times) to cull a penalty, additional interest, or a bonus, as an attorney’s fee, 
and by such deception and fraud to induce the court to impose burdens on 
the makers of contracts—to oppress them in that way or any other. 

This reasoning proceeds on the presumption that the stipulation to pay 
the attorney’s fee is not negotiable. In other words, the maker interposes the 
same defense to the attorney’s fee when the note is in the hands of an indor- 
see who received it before due, for a valuable consideration, that he could 
have interposed if it had been sued upon by the payee. If the makers of the 
note in question had paid according to its terms, the stipulation for an attor- 
ney’s fee would have been of no effect. A note becoming due in the hands 

‘of payee ceases to be negotiable in the sense that the indorsee takes it free 
from defenses before indorsement. The reason for the rule that the amount 
to be paid to the holder must be fixed and certain is that negotiable paper 
becomes a substitute for money, and for that reason it must indicate precisely 
how much money it represents. The note in question represented $3,500 
and interest while it remained negotiable, and the stipulation further rep- 
resented that, if suit should be brought, the costs of the remedy, includ- 
ing the attorney’s fee, should be paid by its makers. The object of this stip- 
ulation was to make the note represent to the holder precisely the $3,500 
and interest. 5 

The amount of the court costs must depend upon the services rendered by 
its officers, and the amount of the attorney’s fee must depend upon the 
amount to be paid him, or if suit is brought without the employment of an 
attorney, as it may be, no fees can be allowed. : 

The amount to be recovered by the holder of the note, which he may 
appropriate to his own use, is more certain with the stipulation than without 
it. Without the stipulation the holder realizes the amount of the principal 
and interest, less the attorney’s fee, whatever that may be, when the maker 
fails to comply with his contract, but with the stipulation he realizes the 
principal and interest named in the note. The stipulation relates to the 
remedy, and not to the amount to be recovered and appropriated by the 
holder to his own use. The fact that the makers undertook to pay an attor- 
ney’s fee if a suit should be brought to enforce the collection of the note did 
not render the note non-negotiable. (1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 62a; Oppenhei- 
mer vs. Bank [Tenn.] 36 8. W. 705; Bank vs. Fuqua, 11 Mont. 285; Gaar vs. 
Banking Co. 11 Bush, 180; Sperry vs. Horr, 32 lowa, 184; Bank vs. Anglin 
[Wash.] 33 Pac. 1056; Benn vs. Kutzschan [Or.] 32 Pac. 763.) 

In 1 Daniel, Neg. Inst., supra, itis said: ‘‘Such instruments should, we 
think, be upheld as negotiable. They are not like contracts to pay money 
and do some other thing. They are simply for the payment of a certain sum 
of money at a certain time, and the additional stipulations as to attorney’s 
fees can never go into effect if the terms of the bill or note are complied with. 
They are therefore incidental and ancillary to the main engagement—intended 
to insure its performance, or to compensate for trouble and expense entailed 
by its breach. At maturity negotiable paper ceases to be negotiable, in the 
full commercial sense of the term, as heretofore explained, though it still 
passes from hand to hand by the negotiable fcrms of transfer; and it seems 
paradoxical to hold that instruments evidently framed as bills and notes are 
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not negotiable during their currency because when they cease to be current 
they contain a stipulation to defray the expenses of collection.” 

In Oppenheimer vs. Bank (supra), the following language is used: ‘‘ Upon 
a careful review of the authorities, we can see no reason why a note otherwise 
imbued with all the attributes of negotiability is rendered non-negotiable by 
a stipulation which is entirely inoperative until after the maturity of the note, 
and its dishonor by the maker. The amount to be paid is certain during the 
currency of the note as a negotiable instrument, and it only beeomes uncer- 
tain after it ceases to be negotiable by the,default of the maker in its pay- 
ment. It is eminently just that the creditor who has incurred an expense in 
the collection of the debt should be reimbursed by the debtor by whom the 
action was rendered necessary and the expense entailed.” 

The judgment of the court below is affirmed. ? 

BARTCH and MINER, JJ., concur.. 





SUITS AGAINST RECEIVER OF NATIONAL BANK—JURISDICTION OF 
FEDERAL COURT. 


United States Circuit Court, District of Washington, June 25, 1897. 
SMITHSON vs. HUBBELL, et al. 


The United States Circuit Court has not jurisdiction of a suit in equity against a Receiver 
of a National bank appointed by the Comptroller of the Currency, where the amount 
in controversy is less than $2,000. 

In a suit by a creditor of an insolvent National bank in behalf of hiniself and all other 
creditors to enjoin the Receiver and the Comptroller from paying dividends on an 
alleged fraudulent claim which has been allowed by them, the jurisdictional amount is 
to be determined solely by the amount of complainant’s own claim, and that by the 
aggregate of all the claims of those whom he assumes to represent, or by the amount 
of the dividends, the payment of which is sought to be enjoined. 





HANFORD, District Judge: The complainant is a creditor of the Kittitag 
Valley National Bank, .an insolvent National banking association, in the 
hands of a Receiver appointed by the Comptroller of the Currency, having 
proved and established his claim for the amount of $1,764.05, no part of 
which has been paid; and the object of this suit is to obtain an injunction to 
prevent the payment of dividends on a claim of the defendant Catlin, as 
Receiver of the Oregon National Bank, on the ground that said claim is 
fraudulent as to other creditors, for the reason that the same has been 
allowed by the Receiver of the Kittitas Valley National Bank and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, in an amount largely in excess of the true amount of 
all indebtedness from the Kittitas Valley National Bank to the Oregon Na- 
tional Bank; so that the payment of dividends on the claim as allowed will 
absorb so much of the assets of the Kittitas Valley National Bank that other 
creditors will inevitably suffer loss. The bill of complaint shows that there 
are other creditors having claims against the Kittitas Valley National Bank, 
amounting to over $20,000, exclusive of said claim represented by the defend- 
ant Catlin; and this suit was commenced and is being prosecuted by the 
complainant in behalf of himself and all others having an interest in the 
assets of the Kittitas Valley National Bank to be protected. The defendants 
have answered, denying the equities of the bill, and they also dispute the 
jurisdiction of the court to entertain the same. The case has been argued 
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and submitted upon the complainant’s application for an injunction pendente 
lite. : 

The several statutes defining the jurisdiction of the United States Circuit 
Courts do not, in my opinion, confer jurisdiction upon a circuit court of a 
bill in equity against a Receiver of a National bank, appointed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, if the amount in controversy is less than $2,000. 
(Hallam vs. Tillinghast, 75 Fed. 849.) Therefore the question whether this 

case is within the jurisdiction of this court depends upon the determination 

of the question as to what is to be deemed as the amount in controversy. In 
behalf of the complainant, it is contended that as he sues in behalf of him- 
self and others having claims amounting in the aggregate to more than $2,000, 
to protect the interests of ail in the assets of the Kittitas Valley National 
Bank, which amounts to more than $2,000, and an injunction is sought to 
prevent the payment of dividends amounting to more than $2,000, by any’ 
test that may be applied, the sum or value involved in this particular suit 
exceeds the amount of the jurisdictional limit. 

I am constrained, however, by the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to hold that the amount of indebtedness to the complainant, 
which is less than $2,000, must be taken as the amount involved, for the 
purpose of determining the question of jurisdiction. 

In suing as a representative of a class of persons similarly situated, and 
having similar rights, the complainant brings into the case only the questions 
to be determined; and he is not to be considered as bringing into the case 
the separate claims and demands of other creditors. The law does not con- 
fer upon him the authority of an agent of other creditors for that purpose, 
nor authorize him to augment his own distinct claim for the purpose of 
making a claim within the jurisdiction of the United States Circuit Court: 
The rule in such cases laid down by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Clay vs. Field (138 U. 8. 464-483) is as follows: 

‘The general principle observed in all is that if several persons be joined 
in a suit in equity or admiralty, and have a common and undivided interest, 
though separable as between theinselves. the amount of their joint claim or 
liability will be the test of jurisdiction; but where their interests are distinct, 
and they are joined for the sake of convenience only, and because they form 
a class of parties whose rights or liabilities arose out of the same transaction, 
or have relation to a common fund or mass of property sought to be adminis- 
tered, such distinct demands or liabilities cannot be aggregated together for 
the purpose of giving this court jurisdiction by appeal, but each must stand 
or fall by itself alone.” 

In that case the question was as to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
but the same principle governs in cases where the jurisdiction depends 
upon the amount in controversy, whether the question is as to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court or of a circuit court. This is made clear by the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Brown in the case of Walter vs. Railroad Co. (147 
U. 8. 370-374). The following excerpt bears directly upon the point: 

‘* It is well settled in this court that when two or more plaintiffs, having 
several interests, unite, for the convenience of litigation, in a single suit, it 
can only be sustained in the court of original jurisdiction, or on appeal in 
this court, as to those whose claims exceed the jurisdictional amount; and 
that, when two or more defendants are sued by the same plaintiff in one suit, 
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the test of jurisdiction is the joint or several character of the liability to the 
plaintiff. This was the distinct ruling of this court in Seaver vs. Bigelows 
(5 Wall. 208); Russell vs. Stansell (105 U. 8. 303); Trust Co. vs. Waterman, 
(106 U. 8. 265; Hawley vs. Fairbanks, 108 U. 8. 543; Stewart vs. Dunham, 
115 U. 8. 61; Gibson vs. Shufeldt, 122 U. 8. 27; Clay vs. Field, 188 U. 8. 464). 

The application for an injunction will be denied, and the case dismissed, 
for the reason that the case is not within the jurisdiction of this court. 





AGENT OF STOCKHOLDERS—INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS. 
United States District Court, April 10, 1897. 
CHURCH va AYER. 


An agent chosen by stockholders to take charge of the business of a National bank in 
liquidation cannot enforce the individual liability of stockholders, after all debts have 
been paid. 





This was an action at law brought by Louis K. Church, Receiver of the 
Puget Sound National Bank, against Edwin Ayer, to enforce his individual 
liability as a stockholder, under Rev. St. § § 5151, 5234. 

The defendant has filed an amendment to the answer, alleging that since 
the commencement of this action the Comptroller of the Currency has paid 
to all creditors of said bank, other than stockholders, the amount of their 
claims in full ; that the expenses of the receivership and redemption of the 
circulating notes of said bank have been fully provided for by the deposit of 
money with the Treasurer of the United States; that under the provisions of 
the Act of Congress of June 30, 1876, as amended by the Act of August 3, 
1892, a majority of the stockholders duly elected an agent of said bank ; that 
the plaintiff herein duly transferred and delivered to him ‘‘all the assets of 
said association then remaining in the hands of the Receiver, or subject to 
the order of the Receiver or of the Comptroller of the Currency;” that all 
the provisions of said Acts have been fully complied with ; that said agent is 
now proceeding to wind up and distribute the assets of said association ; 
that said Receiver has been discharged ; that said bank is no longer insol- 
vent or in the hands of a Receiver ; and that its debts have been paid. The 
amended answer further avers that certain persons have bought up a large 
amount of the claims against said bank, have advanced moneys to take it 
out of the Receiver’s hands, and have issued a statement of its assets and 
liabilities, showing that it has nearly $100,000 of good assets with which 
to pay debts of some $18,000 ; that the acts aforesaid were done without 
defendant’s knowledge or consent, except by notice of said meeting, and that 
said agent ‘‘is now seeking to enforce the demand in this action for no other 
purpose than to compel this defendant to contribute towards the payment of 
said claim an amount of $18,331.14 said to be due to creditors, ——— said 
agent has in his hands ample assets to pay the same. 

Defendant further says that said A. S. Taylor, agent, instead of distri- 
buting the assets of said association among the stockholders who have been 
assessed, as required by said Act of August 3, 1892, is still endeavoring to 
enforce stockholder’s liability against this defendant in the present suit, long 
after the outstanding claims against said association have been paid by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and after the Receiver has been discharged.” 
The plaintiff moves to strike out the whole of said amendment, on the 






























ground that it does not present any defense to said action. The first ques- 
tion of law thus raised is whether the Receiver has transferred to this agent 
defendant’s liability as a shareholder to pay the debts of said bank. The 
statute provides that such shareholders shall be individually responsible for 
all debts of such an association, to the extent of the amount of their stock 
therein, and that the Receiver ‘‘may if necessary to pay the debts of such 
association ’’ enforce such individual liability. (Rev. St. §§ 5151, 5234.) 

The Act of 1892 provides for the election by the shareholders of an agent 
to wind up the affairs of the association after the ‘‘ Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shall have paid to each and every creditor of such association, not 
including the shareholders, who are creditors of such association whose 
claim or claims as such creditor shall have been proved or allowed as therein 
prescribed, the full amount of such claim,” etc., and that if such agent shall 
be elected, and a bond shall be duly filed, ‘‘the Comptroller and the Re- 
ceiver shall thereupon transfer and deliver to such agent all the undivided or 
uncollected or other assets of such association then remaining in the hands 
or subject to the order and control of said Comptroller and said Receiver,” 
and that such agent shall hold and dispose of such assets, and may sue and 
do all other lawful acts necessary to finally settle and distribute the assets 
and property in his hands. (27 Stat. $45.) 

The plaintiff contends that the language of said statute is sufficiently 
broad to cover this cause of action for an uncollected asset of the association. 
It is clear that such agent can have no greater powers than those which were 
conferred upon the Comptroller and Receiver. The Receiver has the right to 
enforce the liability of the stockholder only when and ‘‘if necessary to pay 
the debts of such association.” (Kennedy vs. Gibson, 8 Wall. 504.) The same 
statute of 1876 provides when the stockholders may choose an agent to take 
charge of the business of a bank in liquidation; that is, after the Receiver 
has had charge of it long enough to pay allits debts, and after its debts 
have all been paid, then the stockholders can select an agent to take charge 
of what remains of the assets.” (Bank vs. Hckels, 57 Fed. 870.) 

It is unnecessary, in the determination of this motion, to consider defend- 
ant’s further claim that such a liability is not an asset of the corporation, 
and that the obligations now sought to be paid have been created since the 
failure of said association, and that, therefore, the individual liability of the 
shareholders cannot be enforced for their payment. The amendment to the 
answer alleges that all the debts of said association have been pee. The 
motion to strike it out is denied. 





NATIONAL BANK—INSOL VENC Y—PREFERENCE. 
United States Circuit Court, Southern District of New York, May 15, 1897. 
HAYDEN vs. CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 

Remittances made by a National bank in usual course of business to its correspondent 
before an act of insolvency committed are not preferences within Rey. Stat. U. 8. § 5242, 
though the bank is actually insolvent at the time, and is closed by the Comptroller of 
the Currency before the remittances are received by the correspondent. 





WHEELER, District Judge: The Revised Statutes (section 5242) provide, 
in relation to National banks : 
‘* Sec. 5242. All transfers of the notes, bonds, bills of exchange, or other 
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evidences of debt, owing to any National banking association, o of deposits 
tw its credit; all assignments or mortgages, sureties on res! estate, or of 
judgments or decrees in its favor; all deposits of money, oullion, or other 
valuable thing for its use, or for the use of its shareholders or creditors; and 
all payments of money to either, made after the commission of an act of 
insolvency, or in contemplation thereof, made with a view to prevent the 
application of its assets in the manner prescribed by this chapter, or with a 
view of the preference of one creditor to another, except in payment of its 
circulating notes, shall be utterly null and void.” 

The Capital National Bank of Lincoln, Neb., had an account of remit- 
tances and drafts with the defendant in New York, varying from day to day. 
January 18, 1893, the account on the books of the defendant was overdrawn 
$84,486.19. On that day the Schuster-Hax National Bank of St. Joseph, 
Mo., remitted by mail $2,000 to the defendant for the credit of the Capital 
National Bank. On the 19th the Packers’ National Bank of South Omaha, 
Neb., remitted to the defendant $5,000 for the credit and advice of the 
Capital National Bank, and the Capital National Bank remitted a package 
of fifteen items of various sizes amounting to $815.79, another of thirty-two 
amounting to $2,935.60, and the account on the books of the defendant 
stood overdrawn $40,807.43. On the 20th the Capital National Bank remit- 
ted a package of twenty-seven items amounting to $735, and probably on the 
21st it remitted another similar package amounting to $833.64, and the 
account stood on the books of the defendant overdrawn $25,515.32. On the 
22d, Sunday, the bank examiner took possession of the Capital National 
Bank and it went into liquidation. On the 23d the defendant received the 
remittances of $2,000 of the 18th, and of $5,000, $815.79, and $2,935.60 of the 
19th, and of $735 of the 20th, which it credited to the Capital National Bank, 
and it received notice by telegraph from the bank examiner of the suspen- 
sion; and on the 24th it received the remittances of $833.64, which it like- 
wise credited, and which left the account overdrawn $13,317.94. The plaintiff — 
is the Receiver of the Capital National Bank, and this suit is brought to re- 
cover the amount of these remittances received by the defendant on the 23d, 
$11,486.39, and that received on the 24th, $833.64, as having been transferred 
by that bank contrary to the statute. 

That the Capital National Bank had been insolvent for a long time next 
before these remittances is amply made to appear, and, if the prohibition 
had been made to turn upon insolvency, these transfers would unquestion- 
ably be void, and the defendant accountable for the proceeds; but the 
transfers would be as unquestionably good except for the statute, and only 
those made after an act of insolvency, or in contemplation thereof, are by 
that avoided. Till after these remittances the Capital National Bank was 
carrying on its business of banking in due course, without any act of in- 
solvency shown to have been committed, and they were a part of that busi- 
ness, which was stopped by the bank examiner because of the bank’s state 
of insolvency, and not because of any act arising from that state. Ultimately, 
but for this interposition, the bank must have been driven to such acts, 
but how soon cannot now be told. The transfers were complete when the 
remittances were mailed to the defendant, and must be considered as having 
been made in due course, and in continuation of lawful business, and not in 
contemplation of committing any act of insolvency. These transactions were 
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like the ordinary business of such a bank, done over the counter in the usual 
way, and for character they are to be compared with the transactions of such 
business, which seem to be valid. (Roderts vs. Hill, 23 Blatchf. 312, 24 
Fed. 571.) 

The answer prays that, should an account be ordered, the plaintiff be 
decreed to pay to the defendant the amount due from the Capital National 
Bank, and such a decree is insisted upon in argument. That prayer in the 
answer would probably be insufficient for any affirmative relief to the de- 
fendant, but, whether so or not, the defendant is not entitled to anything 
from the plaintiff but its dividend, which cannot be decreed now. Bill 





NATIONAL BANKS—ULTRA VIRES—ACTION ON MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
Supreme Court of Mississippi, March 29, 1897. : 


TOWN COUNCIL OF LEXINGTON vs. UNION NATIONAL BANK. 


In an action by a National bank on railroad aid bonds, the obligor cannot set up as a 
defense that the purchase of the bonds by the bank was wltra wires. 





This was an action by the Union National Bank against the Town Coun- 
ci) of Lexington on certain railroad aid bonds issued by the municipality. 

CALHOON, Special Ji 

The fact that a National bank holds the bonds, even if by purchase, 
which is not the case, is of no use to appellant. The United States only 
could complain. 





DEPOSITS PAYABLE UPON A CONTINGENCY. 
Supreme Court of Kaasas, April 10, 1897. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF ARKANSAS CITY, et al. ve. PRESNALL. 


1, It is within the power of a bank in which a deposit of money has been made or other- 
wise provided to hold the same, and pay the money out upon the happening of a certain 
contingency agreed upon by the interested parties ; and, where such an arrangement is 
made, a deposit slip or receipt issued by the Cashier of the bank in the usual and ordi- 
nary course of business is prima facie evidence of the liability of the bank. 

2. The fact that the money deposited or otherwise provided for was not credited upon the 
books of the bank will not: change the nature of the transaction, nor relieve the bank 
from the liability which its managing officer assumes. 
Bank vs. Qinton, 48 Pac. 20, 58 Kan. ——, followed. 
The testimony examined, and held to be sufficient to sustain the finding that the contract 
in question was made with the bank, and not with its Cashier as an individual, and that . 
it was bound to deliver money, and not checks, when the conditions upon which the 
: deposit was made had been complied with ; and, further, that it is sufficient to sustain 
the general verdict. 
(Syllabus by the Court.) 


» 





DEPOSIT OF CHECK—WHEN BANK HOLDER FOR VALUE. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, May 22, 1897. 
SHAWMUT NATIONAL BANK vse. MANSON, et al. 


Where a bank receives a check on deposit, and permits the depositor to draw against it 
before the amount is collected thereon, it is a holder for value. 





At the trial the plaintiff introduced the check (for $892.50) declared on, 
and thereupon the defendant Manson introduced evidence tending to support 
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the defense alleged in the answer, of fraud and illegality. The plaintiff, 
then, by its paying teller and bookkeeper, showed that the check in suit was 
deposited with it, and passed to the credit of Pennycuick & Co., in the ordi- 
nary course of business, and without any special understanding or agreement 
regarding the same, on Saturday, December 21, 1895, and then credited on 
the books of the banks to the credit of Pennycuick & Co.; that said check 
went through the clearing-house, and was presented to the bank on which it 
was drawn on Monday, December 23, when it was refused payment and 
returned to the plaintiff; that on the opening of the day’s business on 
December 21 there was standing to the credit of the defendant Pennycuick 
a balance of about $68; that on Monday, December 23, and before the 
defendant’s check was returned to plaintiff, said Pennycuick & Co. presented 
their own check for one thousand dollars ($1,000), which the paying teller, 
not knowing that the check in suit had been dishonored, paid in cash. 

The paying teller testified that, according to the usage prevailing between 
banks and their depositors, checks deposited with them were credited to the 
depositor, and forwarded through the clearing-house for collection, and that 
said depositors were not entitled to draw against said deposits until such 
checks had been paid ; that in this case there was no special understanding 
regarding the check in suit ; and that the check in suit had not been treated 
differently from any other checks deposited in the usual course of trade. At 
the time the $1,000 draft was paid, the teller understood there was that 
amount to Pennycuick’s credit. 

There was also evidence tending to show that the plaintiff bank was a 
member of the clearing-house association, according to whose written con- 
stitution it was provided ‘‘that they (the said banks) receive checks and 
items payable by other banks, for collection, as agents only, and do not hold 
themselves liable for any loss or damage which may accrue through the 
default of any bank or banks upon which said checks and other items may 
be drawn.” 

The defendants asked the court to rule (1) that, if the check in suit was 
given in settlement of margins, the check was tainted with illegality; (2) if 
the defendant Pennycuick was to hold the check, and, contrary to agree- 
ment, put it in circulation, the check is tainted with fraud ; (8) the deposit 
of the check in suit being made without any special agreement, it must be 
treated as made in the usual course of business, and the plaintiff was the 
_holder simply as an agent for collection, and not as a purchaser ; (4) the fact 
that the plaintiff bank paid out on December 23 a sum in excess of the 
amount of the check does not make it a holder for value ; (5) the plaintiff 
has no case against Manson, on all the facts as stated. 

But the court refused so to rule, and found for the plaintiff, ruling, viz. : 
‘‘ Without passing upon the question of fraud or illegality, I find the plain- 
tiff is a bona fide holder for value.” 

FIELD, C. J.: This action was tried by the court without a jury, and the 
finding of the court, that ‘‘the plaintiff is a bona fide holder of the check for 
value,” renders the first two requests of the defendant Manson for rulings 
immaterial. The check was deposited with the plaintiff on the day of its 
date, and therefore cannot be considered as overdue when it was taken by 
the plaintiff. (See Ames vs. Meriam, 98 Mass. 294; Bank vs. Harris, 108 
Mass. 514 ; Bill vs. Stewart, 156 Mass. 508.) 
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The plaintiff received the check from the payees, who indorsed it, and 
credited the amount of the check to the payees in their account as depositors, 
and permitted the payees to draw against it before it received notice through 
the clearing-house that the check had been dishonored. This. made the bank 

4. a holder for value, and there is no doubt that the evidence sustains the find- 

ing that the bank received the check in good faith. (See Bank vs. Gosline 

[Feb. 27, 1897] 46 N. E. 406.) Exceptions overruled. 





PROMISSORY NOUTE—PRESUMPTION OF CONSIDERATION. 
Court of Appeals of New York, May 4, 1897. 
DURLAND vs. DURLAND. 


In an action upon a promissory note, the holder, by introducing evidence to.show an actual 
7 consideration, does nut waive his right to avail himself of the presumption of consider- - 
ation which the law affords ; nor is the defendant relieved from the burden of proving 
his defense. 





This was an action upon a promissory note. 

MARTIN, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The appellant contends that 
because the respondent introduced evidence to show an actual consideration, 
therefore she cannot avail herself of the presumption which the law affords. 
With this contention we do not agree. We think it cannot be properly held 
that the plaintiff, by giving evidence showing an actual consideration, thereby 
waived the right to avail herself of the presumption which the law affords, 
or that it relieved the defendant from the burden of proving his defense. 








PROMISSORY NOTE—CONDITIONAL DELIVERY. 
Court of Appeals of New York, May 14, 1897. 
HIGGINS vs. RIDGWAY. 


As between the original parties and others having notice, a conditional delivery, as well as 
want of consideration, may be shown; and parol evidence that the delivery was uncon- 
ditional, and of the terms of the condition, is not open to the objections of varying or 
contradicting the written contract. 





MARTIN, J.; This action was brought by the plaintiff, as Receiver of the 
North River Bank, upon a promissory note dated October 31, 1890, whereby 
the defendant promised to pay to the order of himself $14,250 at the North 
5. River Bank. The note was indorsed by the defendant.and delivered to the 
President of the bank at which it was payable. The defendant interposed 
an answer denying that the note was delivered for value, or that there was 
any amount due thereon. 

As a further defense he alleged that it was without consideration, made 
for the accommodation of the bank, and delivered upon an express agree- 
ment that the defendant should not be held liable thereon. At the time the 
note was made the defendant was a clerk for Paige, Carey & Co. Paige was 
a director of the bank, and the firm had extensive dealings with it. 

There was a conflict in the evidence as to what occurred between the 
parties when the note was delivered, but as the jury found in favor of the 
defendant, his version of the transaction must be regarded as correct. 

He testified that he knew the President and Cashier of the bank, and that 
5 
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he had a conversation with the former at the time when the note in suit was 
given, and also when the original note was made which it was given to renew; 
that in 1889, when the first note was delivered, the President told him he 
wanted him to make a note for $15,000; that he asked him what it was for; 
told him that he was a clerk; was not responsible for 15,000 cents; his note 
was not good; he could not pay it; that he didn’t want to do any such thing; 
that he then asked the President what it was for; that the latter replied it 
was for the bank; that he then replied, ‘‘I don’t want to make a note for 
any purpose, because I am not responsible and could not pay it, and I don’t 
want to do it;” to which the President then replied, ‘‘ You will not be respon- 
sible for it; you will not be held on the note; you will get nothing for it, 
and I tell you that you will not be held on the note.” 

He furthér testified that he had another conversation with the President 
at the time the note in suit was delivered; that he did not want to renew it, 
and he told the President he did not, to which he replied, ‘‘ You take no risk 
on it; you are not held on the note; you assume no obligation on that note.” 

The defendant also testified that he received no benefit from the note, 
either from the bank or otherwise. 

On the trial the plaintiff requested the court to direct a verdict in his 
favor for the amount of the note, which was denied, and he duly excepted. 
He also excepted to that portion of the charge which submitted to the jury 
the question whether the agreements or transactions were as claimed by the 
defendant, and instructed them that, if they found they were, their verdict 
should be for the defendant. These exceptions present the only matters to 
be determined upon this appeal. 

In the discussion of them, the facts testified to by the defendant must be 
regarded as established. The defendant’s indorsement was for the accom- 
modation of the bank, and he received no benefit from the note. This was 
known and understood by the President when the note was delivered. It was 
delivered to him while acting for the bank. Thus the question is presented 
whether the transactions and agreements testified to by the defendant con- 
stituted a valid defense to the action, his note having been without consider- 
ation, and delivered upon the express condition that he should not be liable 
thereon. 

In Bank vs. Colwell (57 Hun, 169) where, at the time a note was dis- 
eounted, there was a distinct understanding, between the maker and the 
bank discounting it, that the former should incur no liability by signing the 
note, it was held that he was not liable thereon to the bank which discounted 
it. The decision in that case was based upon Benton vs. Martin (52 N. Y. 
570) and Seymour vs. Cowing (4 Abb. Dec. 200). 

In the Benton case it was held that instruments not under seal may be 
delivered to one to whom they are payable upon conditions, the observance 
of which is essential to their validity; that the annexing of such conditions 
to the delivery is not an oral contradiction of the written obligation; that, 
as it needs a delivery to make an obligation operative, the effect of it, and 
the extent to which the instrument is to become operative, may be limited 
by the condition attending its delivery; and that, as between the original 
parties and others having notice, the want of consideration may be shown. - 

In Seymour vs, Cowing it was in’ substance held that, where one party 
delivered his notes to another, the person delivering them might prove that 
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they were not delivered as binding obligations against him, and that they 
were without consideration, and consequently void. 

In Bookstaver vs. Jayne (60 N. Y. 146) it was held that any instrument 
not under seal, including a promissory note, may be delivered upon condi- 
tions, the observance of which between the parties is essential to its validity. 
The question here arises whether the transaction, as testified to by the defend- 
ant, constituted a conditional delivery of the note, so as to fall within the 
principle of the foregoing cases, or whether the defendant’s testimony was 
an attempt to vary or contradict the written contract between the parties, 
and consequently inadmissible. 

We think the import of the defendant’s evidence is that the delivery of 
the note in suit, as well as the note it was given to renew, was conditional, 
and was for the accommodation and to serve some particular purpose of the 
bank. Therefore, as there was no consideration for the note, and as the 
bank could not be regarded as a bona fide holder, we are of the opinion that 
the plaintiff’s exceptions to the refusal of the court to direct a verdict for the 
plaintiff, and to the charge of the court, were invalid. 

We think the learned general term properly disposed of the case, and that 
the judgment should be affirmed, with costs. Allconcur. Judgment affirmed. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient — inter. 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this d t. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
dy mail. See advertisement in back part of this number. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: NEw York, Sept. 30, 1897. 

Srp :—Section 189 of the Negotiable Instruments Law provides as follows: “ Where any 
negotiable instrument has been dishonored it may be protested for non-acceptance or non- 
payment, as the case may be; but protest is not required except in the case of foreign bills 
of ex .” Does this not change the law? It has always been the custom of banks to 
protest all paper for non-acceptance or non-payment. [f, for example, we receive from a 
Buffalo correspondent a draft made in that place on a person in New York, and the draft is 
not paid when presented and we do not protest it, is the indorser discharged ? CASHIER, 

Answer.—The statute does not change the law in this respect. Formal 
protest of a promissory note or inland bill of exchange was not required prior 
to the statute, but in order to charge the indorser it was necessary that the 
note or bill should have been duly presented for acceptance or payment, as 
the case might be, and if dishonored notice given to the drawer or indorser. 
The presentment might be made and the notice given by a person other than a 
notary, though sually it was done by a notary; and the latter was the safer 
and better course, because it afforded the most cortein and convenient mode 
of proving the demand and notice. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law requires demand and noticé as before. 
By Section 180 it provides that ‘‘except as herein otherwise provided pre- 
sentment for payment is required to charge the drawer and indorsers.’’ And 
Section 160 requires that ‘‘except as herein otherwise provided, when a ne- 
gotiable instrument has been dishonored by non-acceptance or non-payment, 
notice of dishonor must be given to the drawer and to each indorser, and any 
drawer or indorser to whom such notice is not given is discharged.” 
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But as to foreign bills the Act requires that ‘‘ where a foreign bill, appear- 
ing on its face to be such, is dishonored by non-acceptance, it must be duly 


protested for non-acceptance, and where such a bill which has not previously 


been dishonored by non-acceptance is dishonored by non-payment, it must. 
be duly protested for non-payment.” (Sec. 260.) But protest in any case is 
permitted by Section 189, which declares that ‘‘ where any negotiable instru- 
ment has been dishonored it may be protested for non-acceptance or non- 
payment, as the case may be; but protest is not required except in the case 
of foreign bills of exchange.” | 
These sections simply enact the law as it existed prior to the statute; that 
is to say, it is required in all cases that presentment shall be made for accept- 
ance or payment, as the case may be, and that notice of dishonor shall be 
given to the drawer and indorsers; but, except in the case of foreign bills, 
this duty is not necessarily performed by a notary, and there need be no. 
formal protest, though the latter course is permitted in all cases, and is the 
better practice. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Des Mornzs, Iowa, June 27, 1897. 
Sir :—A check payable to the order of John Smith and properly endorsed “ John Smith,” 
making it payable to bearer, is endorsed “ pay to the order of Peter Jones, (signed) A. B. C..,. 
Cashier.” The bank on which it is drawn pays the check without the endorsement of Jones, 


probably an oversight, but defends its action on the ground that the endorsement of Smith 


makes the check payable to bearer and that no subsequent endorsement can change it. 
CASHIER. 


Answer.—The rule appears to be that where an instrument payable to 
bearer is endorsed specially, it continues to be payable to bearer, but the 





‘person endorsing specially is liable as an endorser to only such holders as 


make title through his endorsement. (Johnson vs. Mitchell, 50 Tex. 212.) 
Hence, in the case stated in the inquiry, the drawee bank was authorized to 
pay the check without the endorsement of the special endorsee. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: OnzEONTO, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1897. 
Srr :—Referring to laws of State of New York, 1887, Chapters 289 and 261, will you please 
advise me what penalty or liability a National bank assumes by discounting notes, cashing 
checks, or transacting its usual banking business on Saturday after twelve o’clock m. Will 
you please refer us to cases, if any, where a bank in this State has suffered loss by reason of 
having transacted its usual business on Saturday afternoon? In your opinion should a 
National bank remain open or closed on Saturday afternoon? Many banks in this locality 
do not observe the Saturday half-holiday, while others do, therefore we should be pleased to 


have the above questions fully answered in your next issue. 
SaAmML. H. PotrTsrR, Asst. Cashier. 


Answer.—The. statute does not require the banks to close at twelve o’clock 
noon on Saturday; and they may keep open after that hour if they see fit to 
do so. They may receive deposits and pay checks up to any hour; for the 
statute governs only the matter of presentment for acceptance or payment. 
But checks or other paper presented after twelve o’clock noon, and dis- 
honored, could not be protested; and for the purpose of holding an indorser, 
further presentment on Monday would be necessary. This part of the bank’s 
business is governed by Section 115 of the Negotiable Instruments. Law, 
which provides that ‘‘instruments falling due on Saturday are to be pre- 
sented for payment on the next succeeding business day, except that instru- 
ments payable on demand may, at the option of the holder, be presented for 
payment before twelve o’clock noon on Saturday, when that entire day is. 


not a holiday.” 












Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 


BANKING LAW. 








doing business. Is assessment legal and can collection be made.at law ? 


(2) A was an owner of stock in the above-mentioned bank when assessment was made 
and when sixty per cent, of it was due and without paying any part of it he, A, sold his stock 
to B for a reasonable consideration and returned the original stock certificates that had been 

_ assessed to the bank and me Se ee — aay ane 


all liahility ? 


(8) Is B liable for the whole amount of assessment or only that which has become. due 
since he purchased said stock, he, B, having been notified both by A and the bank before the 
stock was issued to him that there was an assessment of 100 per cent against said stock and 


that sixty per cent. of it was then due and unpaid. 


Answer.—The statute authorizes an assessment upon the stockholders for .. 
the purpose of restoring impaired capital; but whether the assessment was 
valid in this particular instance will depend upon the circumstances of the 
case, and without full information as to all the facts we could not express an 


opinion on the point. 


(2) As the assessment was — prior to the sale and transfer of the 
stock, A’s liability had become fixed and he could not avoid the same by 
transferring his stock; nor would the transfer of the stock upon the books of 
the bank have the effect of releasing him; for the assessment is for the bene- . 
fit of the creditors of the bank, and the officers are without power to give 


such a release. 


(3) While the bank could undoubtedly hold A on the assessment, it 
might, we think, acting in good faith, regard the liability of B as substituted 
for that of A, and make claim upon him; but such election would have to be 
exercised in good faith for the purpose of collecting the debt; and if A is 
responsible and B is not, such election could not be deemed made in good 


faith. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 


Sir:—A partnership of two members adopt a firm name 


members signs the note of the Co. simply 


COLUMBIA, Pa., 


. Ind,, Sept. 4, 1897. 

Srr:—(1) The Comptroller of the Currency notified a certain National bank that its cap- 
ital stock was impa'‘reé to an extent that made necessary an assessment of 100 per cent. and 
directed said bank i> pay its deficiency in capital stock by an assessment of 100 per cent. pay- 
able in monthly insta.sments. The directors then made an assessment of 100 per cent. payable 
in six monthly installments. The time for payment of last installment is past and bank is still 


PRESIDENT. 


Sept. 6, 1897. 
Co. Is this negotiable paper? and 


can the summpess be keke individually? The members of the Co. are strong financially. 
J. H. Seamur, Cashier. 


Answer.—If the concern is in fact. a partnership, and not a regularly in- 
corporated company, the partners are individually liable on the paper, 
notwithstanding it was executed in the firm name. (Onondaga County Bank 
vs. De Puy, 17 Wend. 47; Whitaker vs. Brown, 16 Wend. 505; Sedgwick vs. 
Lewis, 70 Pa. St. 221.) In bringing suit upon the note, the proper form is to 
allege that the defendants are partners, doing business under the firm name 
and style of............ Co., and that under such name and style they made 
the note, etc. Whether the instrument is negotiable or not will depend upon 


the terms thereof. 


But in case of partnership paper, whether negotiable or not, it is not a 
defense to any of the partners that the partner making the paper made it 
for his own benefit, or in violation of the partnership agreement, unless this 


fact was known to the person taking the paper. (Onondaga County Bank vs, 


De Puy, supra. 
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ORGANIZED CAPITAL: ITS PRIVILEGES AND ITS 
DUTIES. | 





[A paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Bankers’ Association, held in 
Detroit, August 17, 18, and 19, by Harvey J. Hollister, President of the Grand Rapids Cleariug- 
House, and Cashier of the Old National Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich.] 


It is doubtless true that in no other country of the world is the principle of 
association of capital applied more fully than in the United States. It is to this. 
principle we are indebted for the enormous increase of the railway, manufacturing 
and commercial interests during the last twenty-five years. The opening up of our 
national domain and the development of our immense natural resources would not 
have been possible without the practical application of organized wealth, and cer- 
tainly no such system of banks as we now possess could have been established. As 
enterprises open up fresh fields and nature pours out her wonderful gifts to the 
intelligent seeker, the outgrowth of property, under intelligent management, is 
becoming more and more immense; its-forms so diversified, its influence so extensive, 
that it has become in the eye of the people a controlling power, and one socially 
well-nigh unmanageable. As another has said, ‘‘ The human mind stands bewildered 
in the presence of its own creation, but the time will come when human intelligence 
will rise to the mastery over property and define the relations of the State to the 
property it protects, as well as the obligations and the limits of the rights of its 
owners. The interests of society are paramount to individual interests, and the two 
must be brought into just and harmonious relations. 

As a question between equal rights and unequal rights, between equal laws and 
unequal laws, between the rights of wealth and the power of justice and intelli- 
gence, there can be little doubt of the ultimate result. 

Meantime the battle is on between these contending forces, one knowing what it 
wants and making direct for its object, the other with badly organized front, and 
attempting only futile flank manceuvers of legislation. 

The idea of property was of slow formation in the human mind. This idea finally 
became a permanent motive, and marks the commencement of civilization. The 
evolution of this idea of property occupies a remarkable portion of the mental his- 
tory of mankind ; but now, as Mr. Morgan says in his Ancient Society, ‘‘ The dissolu- 
tion of society bids fair to become the termination of a career of which property is 
the end and aim.” Property in the hands of the individual is limited, in large 
degree, in its power todo harm, yet remaining a power for good or evil affecting 
entire communities. Money, with a human personality and conscience back of it, is 
never wholly bad. When this form of power is concentrated, as in these days it 
has become to a much greater extent than ever before in the history of civilization, 
and when, as is usually the case, such combinations lose the human personal quality 
in action, it becomes a problem so serious, so difficult of solution, so unmanageable 
that legislators and jurists confess their insufficiency to duly protect society. 

Properly used, this concentrated power in the form of money or capital is a tre- 
mendous force that will work out beneficent results ; improperly used, its restilts are, 
as it affects general society, disastrous. Nothing can be more apparent to any 
observer of the facts as they exist in this country. Iam not here’ to teach any sys- 
tem of ethics, to inflict any didactic discourse upon my fellow bankers, nor to treat 
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aoe * 
the subject except as it bears upon our own line of work. We are seeking to carry 
forward our own line of work with what wisdom we possess and what we gather 
from experience while surrounded by the noise of the conflict. We cannot take our- 
selves out,of the argument if we would. We are forced in, and we very well know 
that few days pass in which from some source we are not assailed as the instruments 
of the ‘‘money power” of the land, and that, too, as though we were the cruel, 
heartless enemies of society. While such a sentiment is far from universal, so loud 
is the cry, so persistent this claim, and so respectable the force of attack, that in 
sheer self-defense we are called upon to give a reason for our existence. 

Is the business that we follow to be classed among those that oppress—that make 
the life of the average citizen a burden? We are the representatives of capital 
organized in the most far-reaching sense. What are our privileges, what our duties ? 

In the eye of the law an incorporated bank can do nothing which an individual 
with the same capital may not do, except to issue our current notes on the faith of our 
collaterals, bought with money. A private banker may do everything an organ- 
ized bank may do except that. As either private or incorporated banks we are the 
organizers of capital and its custodians. As incorporated banks we are privileged 
to carry the Government’s sanction of examination and report, and thus its direct 
countenance to the contribution of capital to our fund. This safeguard to the pub- 
lic is at the same time our greatest privilege provided by law. All other provisions 
of law are limitations, strictly, upon our powers. They do not enlarge our limits, 
they contract them. The spirit and the letter of the law is ‘‘ thou shalt not.” From 
the standpoint of legal privilege, the public has nothing to complain of with regard 
to our incorporated banks. The private banker has much more liberty. While we 
are thus limited in the scope of our operations by laws based upon the best results 
of the past, at the same time latitude enough exists for every person or persons who 
desire to take up the business and enlarge upon legitimate lines. If the banking 
capital of this country were all placed under one direction, no other power would 
seem so mighty or possess equal influence; wisely this is not the case. In no land 
under the sun is this power of property more evenly distributed than in our own ; ‘in 
no country with a population approximating is capital more readily obtainable 
through legal organization. The laws governing our organization, both State and 
national, are, for the most part, easily comprehended, not unduly restrictive, and if 
faithfully carried out the institutions working under them prove of value to the 
individual and community. It is true that we are constantly reminded that we are 
dealing with an imperfect system, that all the financial ills of the land are owing to 
our imperfections, and yet, under these laws, what a marvellous development of our 
material resources has transpired, largely and safely carried forward, as we believe, 
by the aid rendered by the organized capital of the banks. 

I should say that the legal privileges conferred upon the banks of this country 
were sufficient. I know that we are often importuning for relief of some kind, but 
under prudent management have we much to complain about? Are not our ills 
those of our own making? Do we not war overmuch one against the other? Is 
not here our weakness? In the strenuous competition for business do we not over- 
step the bounds of safe banking? Who of us can claim exemption? He that is 
without fault let him stand up. 

Our greatest, privilege however is not of legislative making; it inheres in the nature 
of our business. We receive and organize practically, without soliciiation, the unem- 
ployed capital of the people, and should hold it for the useful purposes of the com- 
munity from which it is gathered. Where money can act in promoting civilization’s 
effort, there we are privileged to stand as civilization’s ‘‘ advance agents.” What 
individuals cannot do alone, we can do when we organize their capital. 

Having our share of privilege, what becomes of our duty? This is the side 
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which, as a reasonable class of men (and we claim so to be) we ought most carefully 
to consider. If we have any regard for the respect and confidence of our fellow 
citizens, and if we are, as we profess to be, important factors in enlarging the pros- 
perity of the people, it is our duty to consider the matter seriously, for not before in 
my experience of more than forty years as a banker has the business that engages 
our attention been more grievously and persistently assailed. 

If ‘‘ property has its duties as well as its rights,” it were well for us who handle 
it in its most concrete form to occasionally discuss this subject at our annual gather- 
ings. We never omit to discuss with earnestness our rights. The life of the com- 
munities where and by whose activity we exist are pressing home upon us for our 
position regarding our duties. 

Doutres.—In the first place, it is our duty to help to educate the people as to the 
real relations we bear to their material welfare ; in what way, or ways, we are a 
means of promoting the general prosperity. Too long this has been disregarded. 
We have neglected our opportunity. No such bitter feeling could have been enter- 
tained as existed during the political campaign of 1896, had the true relations of the 
banks to the well-being of the people been known. Who can make them better 
known than those most intimately acquainted with them? With an open press at 
our doors, ready to be the vehicle of imparting information, and in the midst of 
reading communities, who is to blame if demagogues, political tricksters, and igno- 
rant declaimers poison the minds of the uninformed, while we hold our peace ? 
There can be but one answer. Content if only we can make dividends, we let this 
mistaken judgment continue to increase until even the most intelligent and law-abid- 
ing elements in society begin to question and criticize. An honestly conducted — 
‘*literary bureau” in every banking town is a veritable need. 

As administrators of capital, we owe it to ourselves to so conduct our business as 
to command the respect of our fellow citizens ; without their respect we cannot hope 
to enjoy their confidence, and without their confidence we need have no expectation 
of success. ‘We owe it to ourselves to improve the moral of our profession ; to cor- 
rect public opinion when in error and to stand upon our defense against unjust 
accusation. To insure the confidence and respect which we seek, we must be court- 
eous, frank, firm and just. 

If we, as corporations, enjoy equal privileges with the individual under the laws, 
how can we avoid the conclusion that, as corporations, we are bound to assume equal 
obligations ? Associated capital is bound to bear its true proportion of the burdens 
of society. Some of you may say, and properly, that as the laws now work the 
banks of this country bear more than their share ; if so, it is but our — to make 
the fact apparent, and so apparent ‘‘ that he that runs may read.” 

Does the corporation assume any responsibility to a community over and above a 
legal one and a pecuniary one? Most certainly. As its power through concentra- 
tion of capital and savings increases, its responsibility to every worthy cause 
increases. Here is where we fail in duty most of all. Aggregations of money in 
hands of official boards lose personality. Boards are machines to direct the making 
of money. The giving of money is left to the individual. In one sense it is right 
to say that we have no right to spend other people’s money. In a larger sense it is 
right to say that no one has a right to expect, when he contributes to the capital of 
any enterprise, that the newly created individual shall not do its share in every good 
work of the community by whose grace it lives. Corporations should have souls. 
Within reasonable limits, every worthy cause of charity and civilization should have 
our recognition. In some of our larger cities, I am aware, this principle prevails to 
a certain extent. We need to educate all ourselves to belief and practice in similar 
actions. We must give as legally constituted bodies, as well as make as such. The 
corporation is but an aggregate of individuals. Is the individual, with all his sense 
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of responsibility and conscientious obligation to society, to be lost when he becomes 
a part of this aggregation? In this day of tremendous mental as well as business 
activity the individual will be left far behind if he consents to be swallowed up in 
the organization. If so, then indeed society has much to fear from corporate action. 
Is not this belief the underlying cause of most of the feeling that exists towards us? 

Banks should be mutually helpful; there should exist no spirit of antagonism 
that will prevent a union of strength in times of great emergency ; a concentration 
of resources for mutual service to each other, and the community, is a prime duty. 

No solvent bank or industrial institution should be allowed to go to the wall if it is 
within. the power of the associated capital of any community to prevent. The 
jealousies and rivalries that often exist in a community are not only hurtful, but 
dangerous. How can —* dea have faith in us unless we have faith in each 
other ? 

The bank anita — in every community as the supporter of law and order, 
sobriety and good morals; it will not do to have your community, or mine, settle 
down upon the belief that corporations have no souls. It is a false position to 
occupy, and it must not be true. In a business sense it is not true! Analyze the 
history of our banks during the last four years. Which one within your circle of 
acquaintance has not been acting out the principles of the Good Samaritan? Ah, 
but, says some carping critic, only in self-defense has this course been pursued. 
How far from the fact? Had not a spirit of forbearance and helpfulness been exer- 
cised as never before? Where without the generosity even of the banks would be 
many of our industrial institutions to-day, institutions which, by careful advice and 
pecuniary assistance at the right moment, are now emerging from their troubles into 
conditions that promise prosperity? These facts are—without boasting—worthy 
of publicity. Individuals are aware of these things, but the public does not realize 
it. ‘‘ This is a hospital for the curing of the financial invalid,” could well be painted 
in large characters over the entrance of many of your banks. 

Of course the bank must have constant regard for those who have contributed to 
its capital, its stockholders. It goes without saying that organized capital must 
seek primarily to protect itself against impairment and receive a fair return for its 
investment ; beyond these obvious: requirements, however, it has an obligation rest- 
ing upon it not always recognized, the healthy prosperity of the people. In fact, 
the two go together. If the community prospers, banking capital, prudently 
directed, will certainly receive a fair return. If the mere organization of capital 
confers great privileges, if the State grants it ample protection, it has the reciprocal 
duty to bear its share of the burdens of the State and community. Let it’be-known 
throughout this fair city of Detroit, or any other city, that its banks, through its 
officers and directors, are keenly alive to everything that bears upon the welfare of 
society, acting as a unit for its highest prosperity! What a power then it may be! 
What a power then it will be! In this view of associated responsibility, I am led to 
believe, from many expressions, that there is a growing unanimity of sentiment. It 
may be called mere sentiment, but possibly some of us have yet to learn that sentiment 
has much to do with our prosperity. The favorite bank in the community may be 
no stronger, or as strong as its neighbors, and yet let it be generally known that in 
some way it does have some of the ‘‘ milk of human kindness,” that it is a helper 
and not a wrecker, that it desires to give as well as get, and its continued prosperity 
is assured. This is not sentiment, but fact. 

Under the advantage of our name and system the hii is able to aggregate the 
surplus moneys (wealth) of many persons. As a partial consideration, it is bound to 
administer the trust wisely by fostering every legitimate line of industry in which 
labor receives its fair wage. Without such assistance no community can thrive. 

It is the duty of organized capital, as represented in this Association, to look with 
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scant favor upon all speculative enterprises. The money received over your counter 
must be returned again. To avoid this pitfall requires both wisdom and nerve. The 
speculator, as such, should receive no favor at the hands of the banks; if there are 
not sufficient legitimate demands so that a bank’s capital and deposits can be profit- 
ably used, the time for its liquidation has come, it has no right longer to do business. 
‘The banker has the power, if so minded, to impress upon the community the 
feeling that his institution was organized not solely for the benefit of his stockhold- 
ers, but to serve alike borrower and lender, and thereby the entire community. 

Publicity. All institutions which hold the moneys of the people in trust should 
be subject to inspection. None but critical, able experts should be employed. The 
private bank has no right to exemption. The rule should be an inexorable one. 
When any party, or parties, become the depository of the people under the title of 
banker or bankers, a new and important relationship commences. We do not choose 
our depositors. We invite the whole community. Corresponding responsibilities 
should immediately follow. Every corporation and individual that asks special 
privilege from the people and the law should be liable to strict supervision by the 
law. As has been previously said, ‘‘ There can be no confidence without respect.” 
The representatives of our institutions must merit the respect of their fellow citizens. 
Plenty of sunlight is good for the banker and the bank. | 

At this time when the success of the corporation is often attained at the expense 
of the individual, when individual enterprise ceases to attain its former success, 
when the inventive genius has somehow placed material before mind—the machine 
ahead of the man—it is not strange that mankind in its struggle to readjust itself to 
new conditions should cry out. With this problem, serious as it is, the generation 
must deal, and the bankers of this country must help to work it out; along our 
line of work we have a plain duty to perform, as men and as bankers, trustees of 
the wealth of the nation, let us hold up a high standard of moral action, mingling 
with strict sense of our duty to stockholders of proper sense of our duties to that 
larger body by whom our calling in life is made successful—the people. 

We have a duty to protect the public by due punishment of the criminal. The 
certain exposure of crime is an absolute necessity. It needs no argument to empha- 
size the plain duty of the banks in that respect. The man who takes the trifle left 
by accident in the till goes to hard labor in the penitentiary, while all too often the 
skillful capturer of millions is invited to divide “‘and no action will be taken.” This 
is not good banking, nor is it safe action. Capital if it would be ultimately safe 
must, even at great expense, do its share in protecting society by quick punishment 
of the offender. No law is so inexpensive in the long run as the law that is enforced. 
It must be a source of real satisfaction to you that our protective work has been 
- carried forward during the past year so judiciously and thoroughly. ; 

The judicious banker will care for the lesser as well as for the greater interests 
of the community. No interest, however small, should fail to receive the attention 
it merits. A bank is best supported when it places its loans in many hands. The 
small dealer is entitled to just recognition. Our duty here is very plain. 

Solidarity of capital implies solidarity of labor; thorough, consistent organiza- 
tion of both sides tends to stability of conditions. Undue and inconsistent pressure 
on the part of either side car but produce injurious results; the weaker side goes to 
the wall, but the stronger does not escape loss. Equal justice is the only rule that 
can be safely followed by either. 

It is my settled conviction that we may attribute a large share of failures in 
business, both in the line of our general industries as well as in banking, to the 
lamentable fact that so many persons who enter upon a business career are unfitted 
by lack of a thorough education in the particular line entered upon. We have the 
ever-present fact staring us in the face, that men are entrusted with the handling of 
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capital and credits utterly unqualified by training and experience. Cases are con- 
tinually multiplying where men, good citizens enough in their proper place, but 
utterly lacking in proper training for the safe conduct of organized capital, are 
given high places. We, as bankers, are not exempt from this serious fault. 

One of the duties laid upon this Association is to insist upon a practical educa- 
tional test. While it is true that many of us have educated ourselves during our 
business career, and while a peculiar honor attaches to the self-educated man, yet 
the day of small things is fast passing away, indeed it has passed way. While the 
school of experience is ever teaching, yet primary education is absolutely essential. 

Fifteen years ago, in a paper presented at your annual Convention held in Sara- 
toga, I made use of these words : 

There are schools for every profession but our own ; science, art, medicine and 
theology are provided at great expense with schools of high order. Men vie with 
each other in the establishment of centers of practical knowledge along many lines, 
while we have none. It should be possible in our universities for our young men to 
acquire the foundation principles, and to some extent technical training, in practical 
business affairs. 

I believe in the unity of the professions. They all spring from one source, and are 
but branches of the same tree. Their fruit is the evidence of newer and higher 
civilization. In order that any, or all, of them should render the highest service to 
society (mankind) they should be elevated by culture and education.” 

Since that time I have had renewed reasons urged upon me by the sore experi- 
ences of the years just passed, to once more call your sericus attention to this duty. 
that is laid upon us. 

The disciplinary training of the Old World for every line of work should be fol- 
lowed more closely; even the waiter at table in Austria must have three years pre- 
liminary training before getting a certificate that permits him to serve at a public 
table. : 

No duty is more plain than that to our employees. Consideration, fair pay, due 
promotion for merit and worth, watchfulness over character and morals; the fear- 
ing of men not machines; these things we owe to our employees, apon to be our 
associates. Not many months ago, while in New York, I inquired of a prominent 
banker regarding a young man who was in his employ and in whom I was particu- 
larly interested. ‘‘He is getting on well—we are a sort. of kindergarten, we look 
carefully after our boys,” was the answer. 

The topic assigned me is larger than I have treated. I have considered hastily 
and imperfectly a very few of the duties that devolve upon us as bankers and as the 
administrators of organized capital. The subject is so great, so important, so im- 
perative, that we will come far short of our duty if we fail in the future to consider 
our ‘‘ duties” with something of that seriousness that < + are wont to attach to our 
‘‘ privileges.” In doing this we will certainly demonstrate to all fair-minded people 
the sincerity of our purpose to so handle the power in our hands that it shall con- 

duce to the welfare of all. (Applause.) 








Bankers and Prosperity.—No men in the country are more elated than are the bankers 
because of the signs which portend an era of good times. They prosper when the people 
prosper. In a protracted period of financial depression it would be an easy matter for them 
to compass the widespread ruin which the unthinking and the designing credit them with 
seeking. Instead of carrying out any such they have been the direct means of 
tiding the country over a crisis that-for than three years trjed.the-souls.of ;men:in 
every department of enterprise. Just as far as safety would permit they helped the weak, 
prevented the failure of worthy institutions, and have gone to the utmost limit of a proper 
business conservatism in the extension of credits. They stood loyally between the people 
and a general wrecking of the undertakings upon which the prosperity of capital and labor 
are alike dependent.— Detroit Free Press. 











A CLEARING-HOUSE TO DISPOSE OF EXCHANGE 
AND COLLECTION. BUSINESS. 





Since the organization of the first bank of which we have any accurate informa- 
tion, in the twelfth century, and the system of drawing checks against credits (which 
it is said originated with the Hebrews) was thereby brought into general use and per- 
manently established, there has been-but one radical change in the general methods 
of the banking business. It is true there have. been many improvements in the 
machinery of the banking office until to-day the system is almost perfection ; but 
these have been gradual and strung out through history so that they cannot be 
termed radical reforms. 

Years ago, the date unknown, the bankers of the city of London assembled for 
the purpose of devising methods for facilitating exchanges among themselves, 
which transactions had become so numerous and of such magnitude as to require the 
' transfer from one to the other of large sum sof money and to be fruitful of great labor. 
As the result of this assembly we have the clearing-house—the only radical reform, 
the only event in the history of the banking business which can be said to have 
marked an epoch. The necessity which brought this institution into existence was 
the great. increase in commercial transactions, and the more general use of the system 
of giving checks in payment of obligations. But the clearing-house has served pur- 
poses which may not have been contemplated at the time of its organization. Its 
powers have from time to time been vastly extended, and during crises its acts have 
been more beneficial to the commercial world than the acts of our national Govern- 
ment. 

While the establishment of this institution was a most important reform, it is 
becoming apparent to progressive bankers that its jurisdiction and functions might 
with profit be enlarged ; or, better still, that an institution built on similar lines, but 
deprived of its local character, should be put in operation. 

If the clearing-house has succeeded in facilitating exchanges between banks in 
the same city, why should not an institution of the same nature facilitate exchanges 
_ between the-banks-of one city and those of another ? 

This question will suggest affirmative answers which will at once appear sound 
to those who have had experience in this most important of commercial pursuits. 


THE EXCHANGE AND COLLECTION DEPARTMENT IN BANKS. 


The present system of making collections and handling exchange is acknowledged 
to be annoying, expensive, and altogether unsatisfactory. This department is badly 
demoralized, and can and should be concentrated and specialized. In many branches 
of commerce combination is resorted to for the purpose of —— login profits ; 
why not in this ? 

There are two elements which have operated to reduce profits and in many cases 
to result in actual loss. One is the competition among banks holding out free col- 
lection and free exchange as an inducement for new business, or to retain what they 
already have ; the other, the great amount of labor and consequent expense required 
to handle the business. 

Summing up the salient — to the present system, I would say first, the 
cost of labor and stationery in the exchange and collection department ; second, the 
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additional work given to other departments, especially that of general bookkeeping, 
which is closely connected with it ; third, the inclination of banks to collect drafts for 
their correspondents free of charge, and to sell exchange to their city customers at cost 
price ; fourth, the delay in the collection of country items occasioned by the attempt 
to collect them without charge ; and fifth, the great annoyance of the department. 

There is but one way to obviate these objections, which I think sufficient to war- 
rant concerted action on the part of those concerned. It seems feasible to establish 
an organization composed of the banks of the leading cities, for the sole purpose of 
conducting the exchange and collection business, 

I am satisfied such an institution would prove self-supporting and profitable also. 
There would be a profit on all exchange sold, an assessment on all drafts received. 
from correspondents, and the work so centralized that the cost of labor would be 
greatly diminished. 

Under such a system banks which now. handle collections free of charge would 
reap a profit commensurate with the vexation and responsibility of it. The expense, 
which under the present system is in many cases greater than the gross earnings, 
would not be borne by the banks, but would fall where it should—upon the shoulders 
of parties making drafts for whose convenience the department. is maintained. 

Arrangements could be effected by the various branches of the organization with 
country banks adjacent to them, specifying a fixed collection charge. This charge 
would be made known to the members of the organization and deducted from the 
face of country checks when received on deposit. Besides being profitable the sys- 
tem I suggest would be a convenience to all business people. Merchants, instead of 
having numerous settlements te make each day, would have only one and thus be 
saved interruption and labor. 

In the office of the organization banks would find an excellent market for ex- 
change, for the manager being at all times aware of a large portion of the exchange ~ 
to be had and of the banks owning it, would be in a position to sell and purchase to 
and from. various members of the organization. It might be held by some that all 
banks are full or short of exchange at the same sé¢asons of the year, and consequently 
this idea would not be realized, but while this is true to some extent, it is not always 
so. It frequently happens that banks procure exchange from altogether unexpected 
sources—sources which are not affected by the ruling features of the exchange 
market. Even if such were not the case the organization would still be an advan- 
tage in this respect, for the manager would bein a position to negotiate with brokers 
for large amounts of exchange, and being in control of a large share of the demand 
could secure better rates. . 

The details would be a simple matter. Each bank would hand in at the office of 
the organization as many times a day as might be found convenient all of its ex- 
change, and be given credit for it. This exchange would be forwarded to the various 
branches of the organization for collection and deposit to the credit of each particular 
bank with their correspondent. 

As to the sale of exchange each bank would provide its customers with blanks 
reading, ‘‘ Exchange wanted by................ for account of... ........ Bank.” 
Applicants for exchange would present these tickets to their banks, pay for them, 
have them certified and then filled at the office of the organization. The total of 
this certified memoranda would be paid for in like exchange at the close of each day 
by the banks. In this manner each bank would get its share of the profits, for at 
fixed periods of the year they would be apportioned out to each bank in proportion 
as the amount of exchange sold for its account. would bear to the total amount of 
exchange sold. It will be seen that the effect of this measure will be a complete 
transfer of the exchange and collection business from many offices to a few, and the 
adoption of a common method as regards records, thus assuring great economy in 
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labor ; and that all collections made and exchange sold, will bring a uniform and 
profitable rate. 

I do not think it can be urged that the system I propose would be prejudicial to 
any particular bank with its patrons, because I believe all of the leading banks 
would adopt it asa matter of self-protection and relief from the annoyance of the 
exchange and collection business, which should never have been taken up, as experi- 
ence proves, by banks of deposit and discount. 

The necessity of taking some action in this matter is recognized by parties whose 
high positions entitle them to speak with authority. Comptroller Eckels, in an 
article recently published, applauds the consolidation of banks which has taken 
place recently in several cities, and names as the causes the payment of interest on 
deposits and giving free exchange. 

One branch of the subject, the collection of country checks, was ably discussed 
by Mr. Bradford Rhodes before the American Bankers’ Association at its last meeting. 

I fully realize the difficulty of introducing any radical innovation, but the neces- 
sity of making a change is apparent, and I hope when it is decided upon these sug- 
gestions will be thought worthy of consideration. R. E. Conner, JR. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., September 24. 








BANK OF ENGLAND AND S1.vER.—In its issue of September 18 ‘‘ The Economist,” 
London, comments as follows on the action of the Directors of the Bank of England 
in consenting, under certain conditions, to hold one-fifth of its reserves in silver: 


‘‘ A similar offer, it will be remembered, was made at the International Monetary Con- 
ference in 1881, and was then rejected by the Powers as inadequate, and it is perhaps be- 
cause the Bank of England believes that it hus as little chance of acceptance now that it 
has been renewed. For we cannot imagine the bank — binding itself to hold at all 
times one-fifth of its stock of bullionin silver. * * 

Still, it is greatly to be regretted that they have iy themselves in any way to such a 
proposal. Even if nothing comes of it, the result must be to foster false hopes on the part 
the bimetallists and to encouraye the continuance of an agitation which is certain to be 
futile in the end, and in the meanwhile is bound to do harm. It is not, for example, in the 
true interests of the United States that the work of currency reform to which the Adminis- 
tration is pledged should be put off, under the delusion that this country is going to palter 
with its mouetary system for their benefit.”’ 





Tue INDIANAPOLIS MONETARY Commission.—A partial list of the Commission 
selected by the Executive Committee of the Indianapolis Monetary Conference was 
published in the September Macazine. Since that time the vacancies on the Com- 
mission have been filled, the complete list of names being as follows: 

George F. Edmunds, Vermont; Charles 8. Fairchild, New York; Stuyvesant 
Fish, New York; Charles Stewart Patterson, Pennsylvania; T. G. Bush, Alabama ; 
J. W. Fries, North Carolina; W. B. Dean, Minnesota; George F. Leighton, Missouri; 
Robert 8. Taylor, Indiana; Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, Illinois; Louis A. Garnett, 


California. 





Scnoo.t Savines Banks.—Mr. J. H. Thiry, of Long Island City, N. Y., who has 
done much good work in promoting the establishment of School Savings banks in 
the United States, sends to the Magazine a table of statistics in regard to these 
institutions, from which the following information is compiled: 











WHAT LEGISLATION IS NEEDED WITH RESPECT TO 
THE CURRENCY. 





[Address of N. B. Van Slyke, President of the First National Bank, Madison, Wis., Delivered 
at the Twenty-third Annual Convention of the American Bankers’ Association. ] 


Mr. President and Geatlemen—Twenty-two years ago at a convention of bankers 
held at Saratoga, particularly called to state and discuss their grievance of excessive 
taxation, it then and there occurred to me that there should be a permanent organ- 
ization of recognized authority to represent the banking interests in general, and I 
offered a resolution to that effect. : 

Thus conceived, a committee was appointed to formulate a plan, and the follow- 
ing year at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, the child was born and so 
named—just a century the junior of this our Republic. This twenty-one years of 
existence we have watched, worked for its advance and usefulness, until now, hav- 
ing attained its majority, to man’s estate, it should assert itself still more vigorously 
to reform the unwise customs and unjust laws which prevail and concern us all. 

Upon the open question of ‘‘ what legislation is needed with respect to the cur- 
rency ?” a matter concerning which many intelligent, experienced and honest minds 
so widely differ, and comparatively few quite fully understand, I first quote the 
Hon. E. 8. Lacey, who has said in evidence of a needed reform, that ‘‘ no two vari- 
eties of coin and paper circulating as money are subject to the same requirements — 
as to redemption, nor clothed with the same legal tender and debt-paying qualities.” 

This being the condition, the general public should comprehend the points of 
difference, and better realize the need of a change. 

1. The gold coins of the United States are a full legal tender to any amount, 
when of standard weight. If below standard weight, they are legal tender at a 
valuation proportioned to actual weight. 

2. Standard silver dollars are legal tender to any amount except where otherwise 
expressly stipulated in the contract. 

8. The subsidiary silver coins are legal tender to the amount of ten dollars, and 
redeemable in ‘‘ lawful money,” by the Treasurer, when presented in;sums of twenty 
dollars or multiples thereof. 

4, Minor coins are legal tender to the amount of twenty-five cents, and also 
redeemable in ‘‘lawful money,” if presented in sums of not less than twenty dollars: 

5. United States notes are legal tender, except for duties on imports and payment 
of interest on the public debt, and are redeemable in gold or silver coin, if presented 
in sums of not less than fifty dollars. 

6. Treasury notes issued in payment for silver bullion purchased, are a full legal 
tender, except where otherwise stipulated in the contract, and redeemable in silver 
or gold coin, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

7. Gold and silver certificates are not ‘‘lawful money,” but are receivable for 
custom duties ; they represent the kind of coin deposited and reserved in the Treasury 
for redemption, are not a legal tender in themselves, but represent the coin that is. 

8. Currency certificates are issued upon the deposit of United States notes, in 
sums of ten thousand dollars and are not a legal tender. Gold, silver and currency 
certificates are mere receipts for the kind of money deposited, which need be pre- 
sented and paid, in what is legal tender. 
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9. National bank notes are redeemable in ‘‘ lawful money,” but are not a legal 
tender, though receivable for all public dues except duties on imports ; and, also for 
all salaries and other debts and demands owing by the United States to individuals, 
corporations and associations within the United States, except interest on the public 
debt, and in redemption of national currency ; they are also receivable at par for 
any debt or liability due to any national banking association. All of the various 
forms of money above described, excepting National bank notes, are. available as 
part of the lawful money reserve held by national banking associations. 

It is all ‘‘the poor man’s money” and ‘‘ the rich man’s money” alike, in who- 
soever’s pocket or possession it may be. 

The currency troubles of ante-bellum date were caused by the legalized § State 
issues of paper money, over which Federal laws had no control ; since then we have 
drifted from one expedient to another, until we now find ourselves struggling 
against Congressional Acts alone, with its nine kinds of legal money, complex and 
embarrasing for all concerned, hence to Congress we must look for a simplification 
and reformation of the present system. 

Reforms, to be permanent, should be gradual, rather than radical, and in this 
direction it would seem that the first important step should be 


A REFORM BY EVOLUTION. 


The retirement of troublesome ‘‘ greenback” and the Treasury notes—a floating 
debt—and the practical business method of funding this debt into three per cent. 
Government bonds, of denomination from fifty to thousands of dollars each, this 
being a much more economical manner of carrying the indebtedness than the present 
‘endless chain ;” experience having clearly demonstrated that the caring for—the 
redemption and re-issue of our government paper currency (while endeavoring to 
maintain the parity of silver and gold) is far more expensive borrowing (for borrow- 
ing it really is), at the indirect cost of interest now being paid, than three per cent. 
interest upon a funded debt. 

Such three per cent. bonds, if payable in fifty years, and irredeemable before, 
would take up the present bonds issued, as they mature, and if by permitting banks 
to issue their circulating notes upon the par of such three per cent. bonds, in the same 
proportion ONLY, as the Government circulating notes might be returned, redeemed, 
and then forever retired, it would keep the volume of all the currency undisturbed, 
by the gradual decrease of one class, and corresponding increase of the other, until 
finaliy doing away with the Government’s ‘‘ banking business,” and placing it with 
the banks where it legitimately belongs. 

If, possibly, the National banks should not take the bonds and provide circula- 
- tion sufficient to meet the Government notes when presented for redemption, there 
can be no reasonable objection to allowing the State banks the same privilege as the 
National banks in regard to the issue of circulating notes, such notes to be exempt 
from the present prohibitory tax. 

Providing, that in respect to such circulating notes, State banks should be subject 
to the same laws, rules, regulations, restrictions and Federal control, through the 
Comptroller of the Currency or otherwise, as are National banks, though indepen- 
dent of other Federal supervision, to which many banks object. 

Every person in the community is concerned in the uniform, undoubted value 
and security of all circulating notes alike, from whatsoever source issued, while the 
other features of banking are of comparatively local interest. 

Permitting bank circulation upon this basis would enhance the market value of 
the bonds, and at the same time afford the investment of small sums by those of 
limited means, and enable others to make more permanent investments in long-time 
securities, even at the low rate of interest named—a need, peculiar to this country— 
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that of Government Savings bank. Bonds of a lower rate of interest than here sug- 

gested, might fall below par, and certainly would not warrant banks in taking them 
as a basis for issuing notes, while if at a higher rate, the objectional ‘‘ premium,” 
fluctuating from day to day, would, as now, prevail. 

The currency of a country should be uniformly secured, controlled and redeem- 
able alike in all respects, one dollar as good as another dollar, irrespective of the 
class of banks issuing it, and though not ‘‘legal tender,” could be readily converted 
into what only should be—eoip. (Applause.) Then the banks instead of the public 
Treasury would bear the burden of redemption, and no large reserve of gold would 
by the Treasury be required. 

A tax on this circulation, sufficient to cover all costs for its governmental control 
and redemption, would not be onerous. 

Unlike some radical systems proposed, this manner of change would be gradual, 
practical and certain ; no shock would occur, and like the retirement of the war-time 
fractional currency, or the ‘‘Trade Dollar” and other coins, the ‘‘ greenbacks” and 
the Treasury notes would disappear, be replaced by bank-notes, and the people, the 
business public, scarcely know when the desired end was accomplished. 

By limiting the denomination of bank-notes to not less than ten dollars, would 
(though with no little inconvenience) compel the circulation of more silver dollars, 
and from the present prospect of a large proportionate increase in the production of 
gold, the relative values of the two metals might possibly be less unequal, and the 
cost to Government of maintaining their parity of value, be more easily borne—an 
expensive undertaking at best. 

With this first move in the direction of reform being made, we might experiment 
fora time longer with the silver issue, when after further unsuccessful trial, the 
bimetallist and the ‘‘sixteen-to-one” silver theorists have exhausted their efforts— 
as eventually they will—and as in times past it proves a failure, as it invariably has, 
then, if not before, adopt the honorable business method of speculating in com- 
modities, by selling the excess for what it will bring in the world’s market, pocket 
the loss, ‘‘charge it off” and done with it, rather than treat it as an asset, unpro- 
ductive, useless and unprofitable to hold. 

In these times of peace and prospective prosperity, this Government of ours 
should not feel compelled from month to month to resort to deceptive expedients, or 

avail itself of trust funds in order to publish a fair financial showing to maintain its 
credit. 

With its floating debt due on demand, and the fiat coin not worth one-half it 
purports to be, the financial situation is a tender subject to openly explain. 

A bankrupt feels relieved after compromise and settlement ; soa government is 
better when fairly established upon a sound financial basis. 

This mere outline, with the many suggestions of others, may be of some service 
in considering the question. of ‘‘ What legislation is needed with respect to the 
currency ?” (Applause.) 





Financial Conditions in Mexico.—Under a recent date Consul General Donnelly, of 
Nuevo Laredo, writes as follows: . 

**I have the honor to report a marked rise in the prices of all commodities in Mexico, as 
a result of the recent fall in the price of silver. This was to be expected of imported goods, 
but domestic products and even rents have risen. ‘There has been no corresponding advance, 
however, in wages or salaries. Labor stays on its silver basis.” 

On September 1, 1897, Consul General Barlow sends from Mexico City the following: 

“From what I learn, wages here are generally the same, although paid in silver, which is 
declining. The larger business houses and a number of the smaller dealers are endeavoring 
to protect themselves by advancing prices. This refers to the necessaries of life raised in 
this country as well as goods imported.” 
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IOWA. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF STATE, 


To the General Assembly of Iowa: re 5 on 

GENTLEMEN:—In compliance with the requirements of Section 24, Chapter 60, laws of 1874, 
I have the honor herewith to present statements of the condition of the Savings banks, and 
of the State banks, so called, which were under the supervision of this office June 30, 1897. 

The present report contains a statement from 166 Savings banks and 206 State banks. It 
will thus be seen that there has been a d_crease of three in the number of Savings banks and 
an increase of five in the number of State banks, or a net increase of two in the total number 
of banks under State supervision during the past year. 

The following tables present a synopsis of the assets and liabilities of the Savings and 
State banks at the close of business June 30, 1897, also increase and decrease compared with 


June 30, 1896 : 





ASSETS. State banks. |Savings banks. | — —— 





Bills receivable $19,988,145 93. 094,222 
Cash and cash items 1,727,769 *3 
Credit subject to sight draft.. 41 171, 050 . 2 or 
Overdrafts 


847,510 Z 
1,96 270 249/923 


$28,202,746 $1,170,959 


— 338 3 iP —53* 
931.711 "160,519 
1,013,206 





24.519 Inc. 
$28,202,746 $1,170,959 Inc. 























Since the publication of my last report, one year ago, the following banks have been 
placed in the hands of Receivers. 

The lowa Savings Bank, of Sioux City, Iowa, failed November 9, 1896, and W. P. Manley, 
of Sioux City, was appointed Receiver, November 10,1896. He resigned March 2, 189”, and 
A. D. Wighton was duly appointed and qualified in his stead, March 16, 1897. 

The Sioux City Savings Bank, of Sioux City, failed November 19, 1896, and F. B. Goss, of 
Sioux City, was duly appointed Receiver of the same. 

The Harlan State Bank, of Harlan, Iowa, was reported, by the bank examiner, to be in an 
insolvent condition, and, upon application to the district court, L. C. Lewis, of Harlan, was 
appointed Receiver on December 10, 1896. 

The German Savings Bank, of Des Moines, Iowa, made application for a Receiver January 
28, 1897, and H. T. Blackburn was appointed such Receiver on the same day. 

The Commercial Savings Bank, of Leeds, was closed on February 12, 1897, and Willard L. 
Frost, of Sioux City, Iowa, was appointed Receiver. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank, of Ireton, Iowa, made an assignment on February 25, 1897, and 
W. 8. Short, of Orange City, was duly appointed assignee of the same. 

Of the above-named banks, the German Savings Bank, of Des Moines, succeeded in 
effecting a re-organization, with a paid-up capital of $100,00), and was duly authorized to 
resume business June 5, 1897. Due credit for the success of this re-organization should be 
given to the old stockholders of the bank, as well as to many of the depositors, 

The assets of the Commercial Savings Bank, of Leeds, Iowa, have been sold for a sufficient 
sum to pay all its depositors in full, as well as the court expenses attending the receivership. 

The Receivers of the other banks are acting under the direction of the district courts of 
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their respective counties and, as they are not required by law to make reports of the pro- 
gress of their receivership to this office, I have no definite information as to the progress of 
their work. 

The present report indicates beyond question, not wie the return of full confidence in 
our banking and financial institutions but also an ease in the money market such as this 
State has not experienced for several years. The increase in available cash held by the banks 
over that of one year ago amounts to $3,045,998.40, and the increase in deposits amounts to 
$1,476,100.37. The following table shows the percentage of the deposits held by the banks as 
available cash for a series of years: 


WR ics ss ckspeecdace sinensuas JJ tas oa’ 21 per cent. 
HU— ee— ——— oe ——— ——⏑ —⏑— — — — —— 10 per cent. 1896. . e#eeeen eee 11[1[—[— per cent. 
WR as kde deavses — naa .-..29 percent. | 1807......... ——— —— 28 per cent. 


It will be seen from the above that the banks at the present time hold a larger percentage 
of available cash, as compared with their deposits, than they have held at any previous time 
during the past six years, with the exception of the year 1894, when the panic compelled them 
to fortify themselves with cash in order to prevent suspension on account of sudden with- 
drawals of deposits. 

The reduction of the overdrafts and indebtedness to banks and others is another indica- — 
tion of the improved condition of the banks as compared with one year ago. — 

The Twenty-sixth General Assembly revised the banking laws of the State, which revision a 
takes effect October 1 of this year. Following are some of the more important changes: | j 

Providing that directors in State and Savings banks must be the owners of a certain a 
number of shares of stock. — 

Making more explicit provision. when and how dividends in a Savings bank may be de- a 
clared. 

Fixing a minimum cash reserve for State and Savings banks. 

Providing that State banks may not be organized with less than five persons of lawful 


Requiring directors of State banks to take an oath of office. 

Providing for an examining committee of Savings banks and fixing the compensation of 
the members of such committee in both State and Savings banks. 

Giving the Auditor of State power -to call for special reports from State and Savings 
banks. 

Giving the Auditor of State power to direct the bank examiner to take possession of a 
State or Savings bank which is violating law, and suspending the right of attachment or levy 
against such bank during the time it is in the hands of such examiner. 

Giving the Auditor of State, with the assent of the Attorney-General, authority to apply 
for the appointment of a Receiver. 

Giving the Auditor of State power to require an assessment upon the stockholders of 
banks whose capital is impaired. 

Providing for the punishment of any owner, director, officer, agent, clerk or employee of 
a bank who knowingly makes false statements relative to the bank or its affairs. 

Making loan and trust companies which receive time deposits and issue drafts subject to 
regulation and control by the Auditor of State. 

The above are the more important changes or additions in the law. I believe that all of 
them are for the better protection of the depositors as well as for the security of the banks 
themselves. ‘ 

In addition to the above, [ would most respectfully recommend that legislation be enacted 
limiting the amount of real estate that a State or Savings bank may hold, and providing for 
an early disposal of such real estate asa bank may be compelled toacquire in order to protect 
itself from loss by reason of bad debts. I urge this recommendation for the reason that the 
real estate account of our State and Savings banks is yearly increasing and experience has 
demonstrated that this class of assets is always slow to realize from whenever a bank is com- 
pelled to do so. 

Owing to the depression of business in general, and the consequent dangers that have 
threatened all financial institutions during the past four years, I have been compelled to give 
much care and personal attention to the bank supervision. It has been my special endeavor 
to give more system and efficiency to the examinations. In this effort I have been promptly 
and loyally seconded by the gentlemen who represent this office in the capacity of bank 

examiners. Advice, suggestions and even criticism have been freely given to banks and 
bunk officials and these have invariably been received in the same spirit in which they were 
offered. There is at the present time the utmost confidence on the part of our people in the 
ability, integrity and conservatism of the men who conduct the business of the State and 
Savings banks of Iowa, and I have every reason to believe that this confidence is not misplaced, 
C. G. McCartuy, Auditor of State. 
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' REPORTS OF RECENT AND PROSPECTIVE MEETINGS. 





OHIO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The bankers of Ohio met in annual convention at Toledo, Sept. 15 and 16. A summary of 
the proceedings follows. 

President Robert McCurdy called the convention to order at 10.80, in the National Union 
Auditorium, 

I. E. Knisely, President of the N tinea N ational Bank, welcomed the convention to Toledo 
in an appropriate speech, which was responded to on behalf of the association by Col. Myron 
T. Herrick, President of the Society for Savings, Cleveland. 

Mr, Herrick was followed by President McCurdy, whose annual address was replete with 
many telling points in regard to banking. 

Following him came Hon. J. T. Brooks, of Pittsburg. He spoke on ‘*‘ The Legitimate Re- 
lation of the Commercial Bank to the Broker, Whether he Deals in the Stock Exchange, on 
the Board of Trade or in Negotiable Paper.”’ 

©. V. Hard, Cashier of the Wooster National Bank, followed with an address on the 
* Advisability of a State Clearing-House.” 

At the afternoon session P. W. Huntington, President of the Hayden National Bank, of 
Columbus, made aninteresting address, and Bradford Rhodes, Editor of the BANKERS’ MAGA- 
ZINE, New York, read a paper entitled “ Our Relations as Bankers and Citizens to Financial 
Reform.” 

A resolution was passed ordering that this paper be printed in full in the official pro- 
ceedings. 

If space permits, Mr. Rhodes’ address will be published in the November number. 

At the second. day’s session, after prayer by Rev. 8. G. Anderson, President McCurdy 
introduced M. M. White, President of the Fourth National Bank, Cincinnati. 

He spoke on “ What Can Be Done to Increase the Usefulness of the Ohio Bankers’ Associa- 
tion,” and enumerated some of the advantages incident to the organization. Prominent 
among these were the social features, which however should not be permitted to overshadow 
the business of the conventions. 

“The time has come,” said Mr. White, “when we must —— and extend our credits; 
every one of our railroad systems was built upon credit; our immense manufacturing con- 
cerns were erected to a great degree on the basis of credit. We have been shaking our heads 
ominously for the past few years when approached for loans for some legitimate enterprise, 
and intimating that some impending financial calamity was about to overtake us; we must 
get out of that rut. At the same time exercise due care and discretion, but help those who 
are willing and able to help themselves. Live not for yourselves alone, but for those around 
you as well. 

Then the future currency system of the country is worthy of passing notice. Lord 
Macaulay, in his history, has wisely said that so long as our country is sparsely settled there 
is no danger of our currency becoming unworthy of confidence and lacking in the essential 
requisites. But the time will come when these conditions will change, and one must be pre- 
pared to meet them.” 

Gen, John Beatty, President of the Citizens’ Savings Bank, Columbus, spoke on the 
“ Cause of Low Prices.”” After referring at length to the great changes which have taken 
place in recent years in regard to methods of production and manufacturing, he concluded 
as follows: 

“Indulge me while I refer to a few instances illustrative of the effect of the machine upon 
the laborer. The matter I shall give you is condensed in part from the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Labor, for 1886, and in part from Wells’ ‘ Recent Economic Changes.’ 

The introduction of the machine into the coal mines has displaced forty per cent. of the 
miners, and while lessening the price of coal]. has deprived many persons of the means to 
buy it. 

The displacement of muscular labor in some of the cotton milis of the United States 
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within the last fifteen years by improved machinery, has been from thirty-three to fifty per 
cent. *The spindles which revolved 4,000 times in 1874 made 10,000 revolutions in the same 
time in 18885,’ 
Four men can now make as much steel with 5,000 pounds of coal as ten made in 1868, with 
10,000 pounds of coal. 

A modern tin plate mill will make double the product of old-fashioned mills without an 
increase in expenditure for motive power or labor. 

A car-load of coal by the use of machinery could in 1889 be mined, hoisted, screened, 
cleaned and loaded in one-half the time it required ten years previously. 

In printing, seven men, in connection with machines, will do the work of thirty-five 
type-setters, while improved presses, run by steam, gas, or electricity, have displaced thou- 
sands of pressmen and folders. 

In the manufacture of agricultural machinery, 600 men now do the work that fifteen or 
twenty years ago would have required 2,145 men~a displacement of 1,545 men. This suggests 
to you why better reapers and binders than sold in 1880 for $300 can now be bought for from 
$100 to $125. It suggests also why as good farm wagons as sold in 1878 for $150 can now be 
bought for $55. The machine is a cheap worker, andif it does the work, men will not be 
called upon to do it, and the wages it saves in production will not be paid to the working man: 

Seventy per cent. more manual labor was required in 1870 on the British steam merchant 

- marine than in 1885 to do the same work. 

One hundred men now make as many boots and shoes as 500 men could have made by hand 
process—a displacement of eighty per cent. 

The introduction of new machinery within the past thirty yearsin the manufacture of 
children’s shoes, has displaced six times the amount of hand labor required, and reduced the 
cost of production one-half. Are you surprised to know that shoes are cheaper, than they 
were? 

In another grade of shoes one man can now do the work which twenty years ago required 
ten. The one man is amply provided for, but what of the nine who lost their job by the 
coming of the machine? 

In the manufacture of flour, there has been a displacement of seventy-five per cent. of 
the manual labor necessary to produce the same product. In other words, twenty-five men 
with machines now do the work formerly done by 100, and some at least of the seventy- 
five lack the opportunity to get bread. Is the monetary system responsible for the altered 
condition of the laborer ? 

In the manufacture of furniture, the machine has displaced from one-half to three-fourths 
of the old number of persons employed. 

In metals and metallic goods, machinery has decreased manual labor 334 per cent. 

In 1845, the boot and shoe makers of Massachusetts averaged 1.52 pairs of boots for each 
working day. In 1885, they averaged over four. in 1889 they averaged seven pairs. In this 
line there has been an increase in the power of production of 400 per cent. 

The Seimens tank furnace has since 1885 taken the place of the old-fashioned coal fur- 
nace for melting glass, one of the former eupplanting eight of the latter, requiring four men 
in place of twenty-eight to feed it, and producing 1,000,000 square feet cf glass per month in 
place of a former product of 115,000 feet. 

One skilled workman could, a few years ago, make up but three dozen pairs of sleeve 
buttons in a day; now one boy with the help of modern machinery, can make up 9,000 pairs 
ina day. 

A few years ago paper bags were all made by hand labor; but now ‘machinery has 
crowded out the hand workers, and the substitution of bags for barrels in the transporta- 
tion of flour is not only crowding out the coopers, but lessening the price of fiour to the 
consumer. 

In the manufacture of wall paper, one man now does the work formerly done by 100, and 
as a consequence some of the ninety and nine have been hard hit. 

Even pills are made by machinery, and by going to a drug store instead of a physician, a 
man can get his stomach upset at one-fourth the old charge. People who like this sort of 
diversion, therefore, have now advantages they never possessed before. 

in shor, it is estimated that in the world’s work of production, the time and labor saved 
by new machines and new methods is, in certain lines, as high as eighty per cent.; in nota 
few more than fifty, and in all thirty-three per cent. In this connection, it should be borne 
in mind also that within the past twenty years women, by their cheaper labor, have, in 
offices, stores, shops and factories, displaced tens of thousands of men. * * * 

It may be asked what is to be the ultimate effect of the economic changes we have been 
considering upon the people of our own country who depend for subsistence upon the labor 
of their hands? I entertain a very hopeful theory with respect to the matter—a theory 

which looks to a liberal application of the policy of reciprocity in our trade relations with 
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other countries; to an enlargement of our merchant marine; to a reaching out in business 
to all the non-machine using people of the world, and finally, as the result of all this, to a 
greatly increased demand for our labor and its products.” 

After Gen. Beatty’s address there were brief statements from the several congressional 
districts. Se 

The first and second districts were represented by George H. Bohrer, President of the 
German National Bank, of Cincinnati. Mr. Bohrer reported business quiet, but safe and con- 
servative, with increased deposits of over $4,000,000, and a decrease of over $1,700,000 in dis- 
counts. Manufacturers, he said, were putting on additional workmen, and wholesalers 
reported a full quota of orders. 

C. H. Allen, President of the Paulding Deposit Bank, unable to attend, sent in a brief 
report of conditions in Northwestern Ohio. Increased deposits were the general rule, with a 
more hopeful tone of business. 3 

P. V. Bone, Cashier of the Lebanon National Bank, of Lebanon, gave a flattering report 
from the sixth district. He said that farmers had more money and deposits were increasing. 

George H. Russel, a prominent banker of Detroit, vice-president of the American Bankers’ 
Association, was then called upon, and spoke briefly on banking conditions in Michigan and 
especially in Detroit, which he said were improving. 

On motion the Chair appointed a committee to devise means for establishing a State 
clearing-house. 

Thos. F. McGrew, President of the Mad River National Bank, Springfield, spoke of the 
large amount of business transactions effected by credit. He said, in part: 

“In the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1896, he says that ‘ By a conserva- 
tive estimate the banks of ali kinds are the holders of total deposits aggregating over 
$5,000,000,000.’ 

Now, if you will deduct from this amount the stock of money in the United States held | 
in reserve or in circulation, which I have stated is $2,194,245,181, you will discover that the 
banks hold on deposit the sum of $2,805,754,819 more than the whole stock of money in the 
United States. 

This money is what I represent as credit money. 

For the proof that these deposits are used as money, I advance one step further and state 
that the loans of all the banks amount to $5,852,664,009, and if you will deduct from this sum 
our stock of money, you will find that the banks have loaned $3,658,418,828 more than our 
stock of money. I include in these loans United States and other bonds. 

The Comptroller, in his report of 1896, estimated: ‘The aggregate banking funds, which 
include capital, surplus, undivided profits, and individual deposits of National and all other 
banks, are shown to be $6,695,486,521, an average of $93.69 per capita.’ 

If you accept my theory, here presented, that credit is money, you will not agree that. 
our money is but $34.38 on our whole stock, or but $22.93 on that in circulation, but without 
being exact, you will consent that our money circulation is over $100 per capi 

The concluding session of the convention was held on board a steamer on the Lake. 
Among the subjects discussed was the establishment of a State clearing-house for the col- 
lection of checks, but the general opinion seemed to be adverse to the practicability of the 
idea. 

Mr. McGrew, of Springfield, presented the following resolutions, whieh were adopted: 

Resolwed, by the Bankers’ Association of Ohio, That they approve of the law of Congress, 
which declares it to be the duty of the general Government to maintain on a parity with 
gold all the money issued by the authority of any law of Congress. 

Resolved, That we most respectfully declare it to be our opinion that it would benefit the 
business of the country, as wellas the National banks, if the Government would issue to the 
said National banks circulating notes to the par value of the bonds deposited to secure their 
circulating notes. 

ResolWwed, That we declare that Congress ought to pass a law reducing the tax on National 
bank circulation to a rate per cent. not more than will pay the expenses of issuing the same. 

Resolved, That the Ohio Bankers’ Association is unequivocally in favor of sound money 
and believes in the maintenance of a dollar as a standard of value that shall be acceptable as 
such in the commerce of the world; also believes in a wise and judicious reform of the cur- 
rency system of our country ; and it indorses the action of the monetary conference recently 
held at Saratoga, N. Y., in the appointment of a committee to consider the question of the 
reform of the currency laws of the United States.” 

On motion of Mr. Gormly, of Bucyrus,a vote of thanks was tendered Col.S. C. Reynolds, 
for the trip given the delegates on the yacht “* Sigma.” 

Similar expressions of appreciation were voted to the bankers and citizens of Toledo, and 
the work of the retiring president was commended and a handsome gavel was presented 


to him. 
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The committee on nominations made the following report : 

President—G. P. Griffith, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Cincinnati. 

Vice-President—W. A. Graham, Cashier Citizens’ Bank, Sidney. 

Treasurer—H. C. Herbig, Cashier Commercial Banking Co., Coshocton. 

Secretary—S. B. Rankin, Cashier Bank of South Charleston. 

Members of the Executive Committee (for three years)—J. J. Sullivan, Cashier Central 
National Bank, Cleveland ; J. W. Denver, Cashier Clinton County National Bank, Wilmington, 
and Alex Renick, President First Na: ional Bank, Chillicothe. 

Mr. Speucer, of Cleveland, moved that Mr. Sullivan be named chairman of the exe-utive 
committee. 

Mr. Knisely moved as an amendment that the selection of a chairman be left to the 
executive committee. 

Mr. White and others advocated the amendment, which, after considerable discussion, 
was carried. ; 

Mr. Gormly then introduced a motion that hereafter the election of officers and members 
of the executive committee be made direct by the convention, instead of referring the 
matter to a nominating committee. 

After some discussion, this carried, and on motion of T. C. Stevens, the convention 
adjourned sine die. * 

In the evening a splendid banquet was tendered the convention. 

Next year’s meeting will be held at Akron. 


~ 





PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual convention of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association was held at the 
Park Hotel, Williamsport, October 6 and 7. Addresses were delivered by J. T. Brooks, Vice- 
President of the Pennsylvania Company; William R. Thompson, of Pittsburg, and E. H. 
Pullen, Vice-President of the National Bank of the Republic, New York. An interesting 
discussion on “ Practical Banking Topics” was a prominent feature of the programme. 





BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS. 


This association will hold its seventh annual convention at Peoria, October 13 and 14. An 
interesting programme has been prepared. Senator W. E. Mason will speak on the subject, 
‘“* Postal Savings Banks.” 





KENTUCKY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The sixth annual convention of this association was held at Frankfort, October 6 and 7. 

The above associations. are among the most progressive bankers’ organizations in the 
country, and the proceedings of their conventions will be of general interest. A full report 
will be printed in the November number of the MAGAZINE. 





New Counterfeit 85 Legal Tender Note.—Series of 1880, Act of March 3, 1838; check 
letter C; no plate number; J. Fount Tillman, Register; D. N. Morgan, Treasurer; portrait 
of ex-President Jackson; small scalloped carmine seal; Treasury number A27269865; photo- 
lithographic production; inking gvod ; vignettes not clearly defined ; serial numbers heavier 
than genuine. 

It is printed on two pieces of paper (one light weight, other thicker and heavier weight) 
witb strands of silk thread placed between. The note is a dangerous counierfeit and made up 
similar to those described in Treasury Circular letters 96 and 97, except face of note is on the 
thickest and heaviest piece of paper. 





Counterfeit 2 Silver Certificate.—This counterfeit (Series of 189:) is identical with the 
$2 Silyer Certificate check letter B, plate number 14, W. 8. Rosecrans, Register of the Treas- 
ury, E. H. Nebeker, T.easurer of the United States, which made its appearance in November, 
1804, except as follows: Check letter C, plate number 19, and the signatures of J. Fount Till- 
man as Register of the Treasury, and D.N. Morgan as Treasurer of the United States, appear 
on these notes. 

Credit is due Mr. George W. Walbridge, receiving teller of the Ketcham National Bank, 
- of Toledo, Ohio, for the first information regarding the appearance of this counterfeit. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


—George S. Lanson and J.8. Morgan have formed a new brokerage firm at 27 William 
Street, under the style of Lanson & Morgan. 


—Charles M. Oelrichs has retired from the firm of E. C. Potter & Co., and wil! establish 
a firm of his own. 


—Wm. H. Law has been appointed Acting Cashier of the Colonial Bank, to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Isaac W. White, who was acting in that capacity. 


—Warren T. James of the New York Stock Exchange and Henry A. Seymour have been 
admitted as partners in the firm of Douglas & Jones. 


—Several of the city banks have resumed the former custom of paying their clearing. 
house balances in gold. 


—I1t has been decided by the clearing-house committee that, beginning on Monday, No- 
vember 1, weekly statements showing the average daily condition of banks not members of 
the clearing-house, but which clear through members, shall be published every Monday, the 
same as are the statements now of the associated banks every Saturday. 

—L. L. Lathrop has recently become associated with the firm of J. 8, Bache & Co. 

—Charles D. Haines, for the last fifteen years identified with the National City Bank, has 
severed his official relations with that institution on account of failing health. Mr. Haines 
held the place of loan clerk, and was the custodian of securities averaging over $40,000,000. 
His resignation has been accepted by the bank with regret. 

—The third annual meeting of the New York Credit Men’s Association was held Sept. 16, 
in the rooms of the organization in the Central National Bank Building. Officers for the 
ensuing year were chosen as follows: 

President, R. P. Messiter; Vice-President, O. G. Fessenden, Treasurer, Wm. Naumbuirg. 
Executive Committee —Chas. Biggs, Hugo Kanzler, T. H. Bartindale, E. E. Huber and C. D. 
Potter, for two years; Alf. P. Sloan, for one year. 

After the presentation of the regular reports, informal remarks were made by G. Waldo 
Smith, F. R. Boocock, secretary of the National Credit Men’s Association; and others. Mr. 
Boocock urged the need of uniformity in legislation and also the importance of uniform 
‘ statements, as a means of protection from dishon2st debtors: 

The association is doing effective work in placing mercantile credits on a firm penis, and 
has labored earnestly in behalf of needed amendments to the commercial laws of the country. 


—Postmaster Van Cott has prepared a comparative statement of the number of domestic 
money orders paid at the General Post Office in this city in the last five years. It shows a 
continuous increase, which has been most remarkable during the first eight months of 1897. 

In 1898 there were 1,228,386 money orders issued ; in 1894 there were 1,262,856, an increase of 
34,470; in 1895, 1,956,228, an increase of 693,372; in 1896, 2,096,445, an increase of 140,217, and 
during 1897, to Sept. 1, there were 2,244,105 money orders issued, 147,630 more than during the 
entire previous year. The total increase for the five years is 1,015,719, or eighty-two per cent. 

—Gold imports were begun on the 22d ult., by a shipment of $1,000,060 from the Bank of 
England consigned to the National City Bank. A shipment of $500,000 to the same institu- 
tion was also made from Genoa. 

—Henry W. Cannon, President of the Chase National Bank, recently returned from a trip 
through the Northwest to Puget Sound. He accompanied President James J. Hill on a 
special train over the Great Northern lines. Mr. Cannon is one of the directors of the road. 
Mr. Cannon says that he found evidences of prosperity so marked as to surprise him. The 
merchants of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Spokane, Seattle and Portland are doing the 
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best business they have done in three years, and their inclination to buy is in marked con- 
trast with their feelings a year ago. when he met the same men on a similar trip. 


—A meeting of the Board of Administration of the National Association of Credit Men 
was held on September 20, at the Hotel Manhattan. The entire board was represented either 
personally or by proxy, and matters of special importance occupied their attention. 

The work of the various standing committees: Membership, Legislative, Business Liter- 
ature, Credit Department Methods, Investigation, and Improvement of Mercantile Agency 
Service, was very carefully discussed, and the plan of activity submitted heartily endorsed. 

The secretary’s report shows the organization to be ina flourishing condition, with an 
organized membership of 1,746, or a gain since June,in spite of the withdrawal of the St. 
Joseph Association, of 333, and an individual membership of 243, or a gain since June of 65, 
making a present enrollment of 1,989, | 

One of the most important questions discussed was that of the best method of handling 
fraudulent failures, and after listening to a comprehensive plan, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : 

W hereas, Fraudulent failures constitute a serious menace to the mercantile community ; 
and 

W hereas, Such failures are as dishonest and reprehensible as any form of robbery, and 
the safety of the business public demands that all persons involved therein be brought to 
justice; therefore be it 

Resolwed, By the Board of Administration of the National Association of Credit Men, 
that the plan of dealing with suspicious failures presented, be, and the same is hereby ap- 
proved, and the board recommends that the proposition contained therein to select legal 
correspondents throughout the United States to act in conjunction with some well-known 
detective agency in investigating such failures, be especially emphasized in carrying out 
such plan; and be it further 

Resolved, That the officers of the association, together with the Committee of Investi- 
gation, be authorized to make such — and modifications in the plan presented as they 
may deem expedient. 

This isa very advanced position which has now been taken up by the association, and it 
is certain to have a far-reaching influence in materially reducing this class of dealings. 

The board also passed a resolution instructing the officersto incorporate the association 
under the laws of the State of New York. 

The resignation of the St. Joseph Association which was presented owing to the attitude 
of the National organization in endorsing, at its last convention, the Torrey ay 
Bill, was accepted. 

A letter was also read from Mr. Yale, President of the St. Joseph Association, — 
ing any intention whatever in forming another National organization, which action was 

widely intimated at the time when the St. Joseph Association withdrew from membership. 

It was the unanimous sentiment of all the members of the board that very effective 
work will be done during the current year looking to the great improvement of mercantile 
transactions. 

At the invitation of President Cannon the board dined together at the Hotel Manhattan. 


—At the annual meeting of the New York Clearing-House Association, on October 5, 
J. Edward Simmons, President of the Fourth National Bank, who presided, was re-elected 
President of the association. Stuart G. Nelson, Vice-President of the Seaboard National 
Bank, was re-elected Secretary. William Sherer and William J. Gilpin, Manager and Assist- 
ant Manager, were reappointed. 

President Simmons neatly and tersely acknowledged his appreciation of the honor done 
him, and these committees were reconstituted as follows: 

Clearing House Commuittee— (Old members) Frederick D. Tappen, President Gallatin 
National Bank, Chairman; Robert M. Gallaway, President Merchants’ National Bank; (new 
members) William A. Nash, President Corn Exchange Bank; George G. Williams, President 
Chemical National Bank; James Stillman, President National City Bank. 

Conference Committee—Edward E. Poor, President National Park Bank; Alexander Gil- 
bert, President Market and Fulton National Bank; Horace E. Garth, President Mechanics’ 
National Bank; Oliver 8. Carter, President National Bank of the Republic: John T. Willetts, 
President Leather Manufacturers’ National Bank. 

Nominating Committee—Scott Foster, President People’s Bank; R. L. Edwards, President 
of the Bank of the State of New York; A. H. Stevens, President Sixth National Bank; Henry 
C. Tinker, President Liberty National Bank; James M. Donald, Vice-President Hanover 
National Bank. 

These committees were appointed by President Simmons: 

Committee on Admissions—E. 8. Mason, President Bank of New York, N. B. A.; Joseph 
C. Hendrix, President National Union Bank; H. Rocholl, President German-American Bank; 
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Frederick B. Schenck, President Mercantile National Bank; Edward Townsend, Cashier Im- 
porters and Traders’ National Bank. 

Arbitration Committee—G. G. Brinckerhoff, President National Butchers and Drovers’ 
Bank; H. P. Brundrett, President Pacific Bank; Edwin Langdon, President Central National 
Bank; E. D. Randolph, President Continental National Bank; Theodore Rogers, President 
Bank of the Metropolis. 

Special votes of thanks were given to George F. Baker, President of the First National 
Bank, for a portrait of Gen. Washington, and Mr. Simmons for a portrait of Alexander 
Hamilton, and acknowledgment was also made of these donations to the portrait gallery : 

Portrait of Moses Taylor of the National City Bank, by his family ; of Charles P. Leverich, 
by the Bank of New York; of George 8. Coe, by the American Exchange National Bank; of 
Charles F. Hunter, by the People’s Bank, and of Jacob D. Vermilye, by the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank. 

To the gallery are soon to be added also portraits of Thomas Tillotson of the Phenix 
National Bank, Sheppard Knapp of the Mechanics’ Bank, and of Charles Vail of the National 
Bank of Commerce. 

The report of the outgoing Clearing-House Committee was presented by Chairman 
Henry W. Cannon, President of the Chase National Bank. 

From the annual report of Manager Sherer for the year ending Sept. 30, the following 
facts are obtained : 


Transactions for year. Average daily transactions. 
$31,337,760,947.98 | Exchanges $103,424,953 . 62 
1,908,901,897.67 | Balances..... — sibecees — 6,300,006 . 26 
$109,724,959.88 
The largest transactions on any one day of the past year were $194,466,105 on July 2. 
Debit balances for the year were paid as follows : 


United States POld ——— $141,000.00 
United States bearer gold certificates 

Clearing-House.gold certificates 

Unitei States Treasury notes 

United States legal-tender certificates 

United States legal tenders and change............ - 











For the past forty-four years the total clearings have been $1.134,201,773,780, and the daily 
average, $84,127,115. 

The clearings for 1897 are about two thousand millions larger than for 1896. 

The association is now composed of forty-six National banks and nineteen State banks. 
The Assistant Treasurer of the United States, at New York, also makes his exchanges at the 
clearing-house. 

There are seventy-seven banks, trust companies, etc., in the city and vicinity, not mem- 
bers of the association, which make their exchanges through banks that are members. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Boston.—On October 1 detectives arrested a forger who was preparing to carry on exten- 
sive operations in forged checks purporting to have been drawn by prominent mercantile 
firms in New York. 

—It is reported that the Winthrop National Bank has added $50,000 to its surplus in the 
past six months. 

—At the recent annual meeting of the Boston Stock Exchange the officers were re-elected. 
The following members were elected to the governing committee to serve two years: Frank 
A. Day, Arthur Lithgow Devens, Joseph E. Hall, Arthur L. Swectser, Chas. W. Tewksbury, 
Hery Wainwright, Philip V. R. Ely was elected to serve one year. The present officers are: 
President, L. B. Greenleaf; Vice-President, E. D. Bangs; Treasurcr, Sydney Chase; Chair- 
man and Secretary, M. R. Ballou. 

—On September 25 the Bank Officers’ Association of Boston took a harbor excursion on 
the steamer Plymouth, about 300 members and guests forming the party. 

—Geo. W. Newhall, formerly Cashier, has been elected President of the Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of A. H. Bean. Frank Tent was 
appointed Cashier. 

Elected Cashier.—Gn October 2 the directors of the Somersworth (N. H.) National 
Bank elected Chas. M. Dorr, Cashier, to succeed the late Henry C. Gilpatrick. Mr. Dorr has 
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been for years a leading dry goods merchant of * omersworth, and has had extensive banking 
experience. During the administration of President Harrison he was a National bank exam- 
iner for New Hampshire. 


Bank Cashier Removed.—It was recently reported that Geo. H. Snow had been 
removed from his position as Cashier of the Cape Cod National Bank, Harwich, Mass. The 
directors state that the bank’s accounts are all correct. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Philadelphia.—Richard G. Filbg.t and others will establish a rew State bank at Fox 
Chase with a capital of $50,000. 


Washington, D. C.—The Lincoln National Bank has purchased the property formerly 
occupied by the National Bank of the Republic. 


Albany, N. Y.—On October 4 there was sold $125,000 registered four per cent. bonds of 
the City of Albany, the last of which will mature in 1917. The National Savings Bank of 
Albany took two lots of water bonds at 101.80 and 104.91. The Albany Savings Bank took two 
other lots of water bonds at 107.90 and 110. 


Pittsburg.—George Sheppard has resigned as Secretary and Treasurer of the Pittsburg 
Bank for Savings. 


A New National Bank.—Stockholders of the new First National Bank, Catonsville, Md., 
met on September 22 and chose a board of directors, which in turn elected a partial executive 
force and appointed a committee to select a banking house. The bank has $50,000 capital. 


Peekskill, N. Y.—C. A. Pugsley, who has been Cashier of the Westchester County Na- 
tional Bank, and who has recently filled the office of Vice-President also, has been promoted 
to the office of President in place of Cyrus Frost, who becomes Vice-President. Geo. A. Fer- 
guson succeeds Mr. Pugsley as Cashier, and Robert Brotherton has beén elected Assistant 
Cashier. e 

Mr. Pugsley has been connected with the bank since 1870, and for a number of years has 
been active in its management. The capital is $100,000 and the surplus and profits $130,000—a 
fact that is credible testimony as to his capacity as a banker. He has served as chairman of 
Group VII of the New York State Bankers’ Association, and is also a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Bankers’ Association. 


New State Bank —The Commercial and Savings Bank is being organized at Snow Hill, 
Md., with $25,000 capital. Ground has been purchased on which a substantial brick banking 
house is being erected. 


Lewes, Del.—The Bank of Lewes will be opened about November 1, and will have a 
building of its own handsomely and securely fitted up. Clarence Hodson will be President 
of the new bank, and its principal reserve agent will be the United States Trust Co., of 
Baltimore. 


Baltimore, Md.—Postmaster-General James A. Gary hss been elected President of the 
Citizens’ National Bank, to succeed the late Henry James. Mr. Gary has been Vice-President 
for a number of years. He is succeeded in that office by Wesley M. Oler. 


—Charles C. Homer, President of the Second National Bank, succeeds the late Henry 
James as President of the Baltimore Clearing-House Association. 


—Wm. H. Norris, who has been Cashier of the Western National Bank for thirty-eight ‘ 
years, resigned recently on account of ill-health. William Marriott, Assistant Cashier, was 
elected to succeed him. The directors adopted resolutions expressing regret at the retire- 
ment of Mr. Norris. . 




















































SOUTHERN STATES. 


Nashville, Tenn.—A meeting of the shareholders of the First National Bank has been 
called for October 30 to pass upon a plan of reorganization, which contemplates reducing 
the capital from $600,000 to $400,000. Present shareholders are to receive $252,000 of the new 
stock and the balance, $148,000, is to be sold, subscriptions for the entire amount having been 
received. 

F. O. Watts, Cashier of the First National Bank of Union City, has been elected Cashier 
of this bank to succeed D. 8. Williams, who becomes Vice-President. E. A. Lindsey has been 
appointed Assistant Cushier. 


New Southern Banks.—The People’s Bank, recently organized at Aiken, 8..C., was re- 
ported ready for business on October 2; capital stock, $30,000. 

—It is reported that O. 8. Cummings, of Alvin, Tex., is interested in organizing a bank at 
Beaumont, Tex., with $100,000 capital. 
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Capital Stock Reduced.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the Exchange Bank, 
Athens, Ga., September 8, the capital of the bank was reduced from $100,000 to $75,000. 


Reported Bank Consolidation.—It is reported that the National Live Stock Bank of 
Fort Worth, Tex., has consolidated its business with the American National Bank. 


An Ex-Banker Acquitted.—Ed Hogaboom, President of the defunct City Savings Bank 
and Trust Company of Hot Springs, Ark., was acquitted recently of the charge of embez- 
zling the funds of the bank, about two years ago, to the amount of upwards of $200,000. 


WEASTERN STATES 


Detroit, Mich.—A notice was recently published signed by eight of the Savings banks 
announcing that after December 1 interest on savings deposits would be reduced to 3 per 
cent, 

—Recently several attempts were made to pass raised checks on some of the local banks, 
the attempt being successful in one or two instances. In each case genuine checks were | 
deposited in the mail boxes by business firms, and the checks were stolen from the boxes and 
raised. 

Missouri Bank Opened.—The new Butler County Bank, Poplar Bluffs, Mo., opened for 
business September 8. 

New Bank in Indiana.—The Bank of — Ind., wil! open on November 10 with 
$25,000 capital. 

Bank in Prospect.—Arrangements are being made for ene a new building and or- 
ganizing a bank at Woodbine, Kans. 

State Bank Organizing.—The State Auditor has granted — to organize the 
Durand (Tll.) State Bank ; capital, $25,000. 

More New Banks in Kansas.— With the revival in business and under the new banking 
law there is an increase in the number of new State banks being organized. Among those 
recently chartered are: 

State Bank of McPherson; capital, $10,000. 

State Bank of Edna; capital, $5,000. 

First State Bank of Dighton; capital, $8,000. 

State Exchange Bank, Hutchinson; capital, $15,000. 

State Bank of Pretty Prairie; capital, $5,000 

Citizens’ State Bank, Little River; capital, $5,000. 

Citizens’ State Bank, Hutchinson; capital, $5,000. 

—Farmers and stock raisers at Oberlin have organized the Farmers’ State Bank, the cap- 
ital all being subscribed by local capitalists. 

Bank Wrecker Pardoned.—Francis A. Coffin, who has been serving a three years’ sen- 
tence in the penitentiary for complicity in wrecking the Indianapolis (Ind.) National Bank, 
was pardoned by the President September 15. 

New Minnesota Banks.—M. H. and W. A. Patten, local business men, have opened the 
Farmers and Merchants’ Bank at Le Sueur, Minn. 

—The Cottonwood State Bank is a new institution, with $15,000 capital. 

New State Bank.—The State Bank, Ovid, Mich., has filed articles of incorpuration, with 
$25,000 capital. 

Kansas Bank Discontinues.—The Bennington Banking Co., of Bennington, Kan., has 
been compelled to discontinue business because of the death of U. Nelson, the principal 
owner, as the bank is a part of his estate, and the law prohibits the creation of additional 
liability against the estate of a deceased person. This, it is said, would prevent the bank 
from accepting deposits. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—C. A. Hinsch, Cashier of the Fifth National Bank since 1884, has been 
appointed President to succeed the late R. M. Nixon. Mr. Hinsch is the youngest of the 
local bank Presidents, being only 35, but has been engaged in banking since 1881. 

New Banks in Missouri.—A certificate of incorporation was recently issued to the 
Butler County Bank, Poplar Bluff, Mo.; capital stock, $200,000. 

—The Citizens’ Bank, of Laclede, was recently incorporated, with $5,000 capital. 

—The Bank of Campbell was incorporated on September 24, with $15,000 capital. 

Missouri Bankers’ Meeting.—Group ITI of the Missouri Bankers’ Association, compris- 
ing eleven counties in the northwestern part of the State, met at St. Joseph September 16. . 
W.C. Wells, President of the Wells Banking Co., Platte City, Mo., is chairman of the group 
and E. M. Austin, President of the Frazer & McDonald Bank, Forest City, secretary. 
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Iowa Bankers Meet.—Group IX of the Iowa Bankers’ Association, comprising the 
counties of Washington, Louisa, Des Moines, Lee and Henry, met at Burlington, September 
22. Addresses were made by J.J. Fleming of Burlington and W. H. Bliss of Salem, J. T. 
Whiting of Mt. Pleasant, J. T. Brooks of Hedrick and W. E. Blake of Burlington. W. H. 
Colton of Wapello was elected secretary-tr for the ensuing year, and the following 
executive board was chosen : 

J.J. Fleming, National State Bank, Burlington; W. E. Blake, Merchants’ National Bank, 
Burlington; George M. Hanchett, Cashier Lee County Savings Bank, Ft. Madison; A. J. 
Mathias, Cashier Keokuk Savings Bank, Keokuk; R. R. Bowland, Assistant Cashier Washing- 
ton National Bank, Washington. 

—Group II met at Sioux City, September 16. They were welcomed to the city by Mayor 
Cieland and D. T. Gilman, and the response was made by C. T. Tupper, Cashier of the George 
Savings Bank, of George, and O. P. Miller, of the Lyon County Bank, Rock Rapids, 

The sessions were devoted to discussion of matters of special interest to bankers. E. H. 
Hubbard of Sioux City spoke on uniform laws governing commercial paper, and E. D. Hux- 
ford, Cashier of the Cherokee State Bank, ‘opened an interesting discussion on the matter of 
making exchange charges uniform. 

New Bank Chartered.—The Citizens’ Bank, Lawrenceburg, Ky., has filed articles of 
incorporation. J. H. Lyon will be Cashier. 


Bank Robber Indicted.—In 1893 the South Bend (Ind.) National Bank was robbed of 
$15,600 while the Cashier and employees of the bank were at lunch. Mr. Campbell, the Cash- 
ier, feeling that the robbery was due to his failure to properly lock the vault, agreed to make 
good the sum stolen. On September 22 the grand jury returned an indictment against 
George West, a convict, who it is believed was one of the men who robbed the bank. 

Capital Stock Decreased.—The Citizens’ Bank, Clinton, Mo., has decreased its capital 
from $50,000 to $25,000 


Denver, Colo.—Hon, James H. Eckels, Comptroller of the Currency, was the guest of 
the Denver Clearing-House Association at a banquet at the Brown Palace Hotel on the even- 
ing of September 23, and made an extended address, in the course of which he said : 

** It will not do for the East to boast of its possession of the surplus capital of the coun- 
try, which has come with age and thrift and opportunities, or the West to point with pride 
to its stupendous resources and its wonderful advancement, 

The wealth of the one but continues to diminish if not employed, and that of the other is 
of no avail if not developed, The advancement of both follows the same pathway, and cen- 
ters in the same interests. 

I have to-night no plea to make for the country’s accumulated capital upon the one 
hand, nor for its undeveloped riches on the other, except the plea that at a time when we are 
entering upon an era of better things they may be brought nearer together and not driven 
wider apart.” 


—The receipts of gold bullion at the branch mint in this city for September amounted to 
$1,149,865, a gain of $706,000 over the same month in 1896. During the nine months from Jan- 
uary 1 to September 28 the receipts aggregated $8,388,088; for the same period of 1896 the 
aggregate amount was $3,128,436—gain, $5,250,652. Assayer Puckett predicts that the mint 
will receive $11,000,000 during the year. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


San Francisco.—A person styling himself “Sir Harry Westwood Cooper, M. D.“ recently 
arrested here, is believed to be a noted bank swindler. He is said to be wanted by the Pro- 
tective Committee of the American Bankers’ Association. 


—The Bank of British North America’s financial report at the meeting just held in Lon- 
don shows a profit of £33,323, including £6,018, out of which the directors declared an interim 
dividend of 25s. per share, payable on October 5, leaving a balance of £8,828 to be carried for- 
ward. The bank reported the opesiing of five branches in British Columbia, necessitated by 
the rapid advances made in mining throughout the northern part of America, where the 
output of precious metals is steadily increasing. 

New Bank to Open.—L. P. White and W. G. Brown, of Terra Alta, West Va., are 
reported to have made arrangements for opening a bank at Whatcom, Wash. 

Banking Capital Increased.—The Bank of Monterey, CaJ., has increased its capital from 
$65,000 to $75,000. 

Portland, Ore.—It is reported that the Commercial Nationai Bank will go into volun-. 
tary liquidation and will be succeeded by the well-known banking firm of Wells, Fargo & Co. 
As the firm owned the controlling interest in the bank, the change is more one of form than 
management, , 











FAILURES, SUSPENSIONS AND LIQUIDATIONS. 





Alabama.—On September 16 the Colbert fesse Bank, Tuscamhia, suspended owing to 
arun. Liabilities are not large. 


California.—The City Bank of Los Angeles, which failed in 1893, having disposed of all 
its assets, has been finally wound up by the court. It paid to its creditors twenty-two and 
one-half per cent. on the dollar. The first dividend was ten per cent. in July, 1894, then 
seven per cent. in December, “— and the last dividend of five and one-half per cent. was 
ordered paid on July 19, 1897 


Colorado.—The Bank of Montrose closed September 29. J. E. McClure, the President, 
was a stockholder in the Bank of Rico, which failed recently, and this caused a run on the 
Montrose Bank. Deposits are about $177,000. 


—The Bank of Rico posted a notice of suspension on September 20. 


Connecticut—HARTFORD.—The directors of the Mercantile National Bank, whose affairs 
are in process of liquidation, have declared a dividend of fifty per cent. on the capital stock. 


Indiana.—The affairs of the First National Bank of Greensburg have been turned over 
to the directors of the bank with sufficient funds on hand to pay all depositors in full. The 
bank will go into voluntary liquidation. 

Michigan.—On September 18 the First National Bank, Benton Harbor, suspended, and 
was placed in the hands of Bank Examiner Geo. B. Caldwell, who says that the failure was 
due to the speculations of ex-Cashier James Bailey, ‘“‘ whose unwise investments and danger- 
ous speculative tendencies led to his removal last June.”’ Bailey has turned over property 
to the bank valued at $10,000. 

The bank is also burdened with a large amount of real estate, taken as security, which is 
not available for paying depositors 

Deposits had decreased heavily in the past three months, and were only about $90,000 at 
the time of the failure. 

Minnesota—MINNEAPOLIS. —It is said that it wi)l be impossible to enforce the payment 
of a large part of the liability of the stockholders of the Bank of New England, and that 
probably not more than $40,000 of the $93,000 liability will be collected. 


—StT. Pauu.—The first report of the Receivers of the Bank of Minnesota, which failed De- 
cember 22, 1896, with liabilities of $2,325,522, was made September 28. 

It shows that the creditors of the bank will probably receive about 60 per cent. of their 
claims. The total receipts so far have been $422,664 and the disbursements $238,304, leaving a 
balance on hand of $183,229. The Receivers ask for the privilege of declaring u 10 per cent. 
dividend at once. 

After the payment of this first dividend the indebtedness will amount to about $1,500,000, 
The assets applicable to the payment of this indebtedness consist of the unpaid stock liability 
of $500,000 and the remaining assets of the bank carried on the books, $2,376,398. About $400,- 
_ 000 of this latter is regarded as worthless. 

Missouri.—Receiver Latimer of the First National Bank, Sedalia, recently disposed of 
assets of the bank of a face value of $150,000 for $385. 


Nebraska.—The State Bank, Davenport, Neb., closed September 24, giving as a reason 
that it had more money than could be loaned. 

New York—NeEw YoOrK City.—Seymour Bros., brokers in stocks, grain and cotton, as- 
signed to Charles Donohue, September 15. ‘ 

J. L. Starbuck, assignee of J. R. Willard & Co., stock brokers, announces that the sched- 
ule of assets and liabilities shows a liability of over $1,000,000. The nominal assets are put 
down at $80,000, and the actual assets at $50,000. 

Ohio—CLEVELAND.—The stock brokerage firm of Charles H. Potter & Co., which did a 
large business, was placed in the hands of a Receiver on October 4. It was alleged in the 
petition for a Receiver that the firm is hopelessly insolvent, and that they are indebted to 
banks and individuals in a sum exceeding $2,000,000. 

Pennsylvania.—On September 30 the Government National Bank, of Pottsville, went 
into voluntary liquidation, after haying done business for thirty-five years.’ All claims will 
be paid on presentation. 

Washington.—The assets of the Columbia National Bank, Whatcom, recently disposed 
of at the Receiver’s sale, represented a face value of $193,778, and the amount realized was 
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NEW BANKS, 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 





NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of New National banks 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding thése New National 
banks will be found under the different State headings. 


5086—Mendota National Bank, Mendota, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 
5087—Fargo National Bank, Fargo, North Dakota. Capita), $59,000. 
5088—Farmers’ National Bank, Vinton, Iowa. Capital, $65,000. 

5089 —Millikin National Bank, Decatur, Illinois. Capital, $200,000. 
5090—American Exchange National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. Capital, $250,000. 


The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 


troller of the Currency since last advice. 


First National Bank, Catonsville, Md.; by John F. Sippel, et al. 
Commercial National Bank, Union City, Ind.; by James F. Rubey; et al. 
National Bank of Ocean City, Ocean City, N. Is by Chas. A. Collins, et al. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
BRIDGEPORT—Bank of Bridgeport; Pres., 
R. C. Gunter; Vice-Pres., J. H. Gunter; 
Cas., T. RK. Patterson. 


ARKANSAS. 
HARRISON—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., R. T. Knight; Cas., Chas. M. Greene, 
Asst. Cas., F. W. Greene. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NEw HavEN—Boody, McLellan & Co.; Jno. 
C. Clark, Mgr. 


DELAW ARE. 
LEewsEs — Bank of Lewes; Pres., Clarence 
Hodson. 
GEORGIA. 
Ho.tuy—More & Co. 
TiLTON—More & Co. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO—Prairie State Bank (successor to 
Prairie State Nat. Bank and Prairie State 
' Trust Co.); capital, $200,000. 

DEs PLAINES—Bank of Des Plaines (Palmer 
& Co.) 

DURAND — Durand State Bank (successor to 
Bank of Durand); capital, $25,000. 

MENDOTA—Mendota National Bank ; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., R. N. Crawford; Cas., Geo. 
D. Tower. 

MURPHYSBORO — Commercial Bank; Cas., 
- Phil Decker. 

PLANO—Steward Bros. 


INDIANA. 
AMBIA—Citizens’ Bank ‘(successor to State 
Bank); Pres., D. P. Baldwin; Vice-Pres., 
W. H. Dogue; Cas., L. A. Wiles. 
NEw PALESTINE—New Palestine Bank; Pres., 
William T. Eaton. 





RussiAVILLE—Bank of Russiaville; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Lowell Cox; Cas., Robert 
Kincaid. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

AFrtTon—Bank of Afton. 


IOWA. 

Ex1ra—John Gray. 

VINTON—Farmers’ National Bank (successor 
to Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co.); capital, 
$65,000; Pres., Geo. Horridge; Vice-Pres., 
W. C. Ellis; Cas., C. O. en Asst. 
Cas., Geo. D. McElroy. 


| KANSAS. 

D1IGHTON—First State Bank; capital, $8,000. 

EpnA— Edna’s State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., F. P. Diars; Vice-Pres., I. W. Clark; 
Cas., J. H. Lower. 

HUTCHINSON—State Exchange Bank ; organ- 
izing.——Citizens’ Bank (successor to Farm- 
ers’ State Bank); capital, $5,000; Pres., J. 
W. Pulliam ; Vice-Pres., Geo. M. Hoffman; 
Cas., L. M. Waitt; Asst. Cas., E. B. Pulliam. 

LITTLE RIVER—Citizens’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000. 

McPHERSON—Citizens’ State Bank: capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Thomas C. Sawyer; Vice- 
- Pres., Fred B. Clarke; Cas., E. O. Eyman. 

PRETTY PRAIRIE—State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
’ Pres., J. A. Collingwood ; Cas., Ella De- 
moret. 

VArEs CENTER—Citizens’ State Bank: capi- 
tal, $5,009; Pres., J. N. Gunby; Cas., E. A. 
Runyon; Asst. Cas., J. F. Gunby. 


KENTUCEY. | 

LAWRENCEBURG — Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., A. C. Witherspoon; Vice- 
Pres., Burton Cox; Cas., J. H. Lyon. 





LOUISIANA. 
CLinTON—Bank of Clinton; capital, $15,000 ; 
Pres., D. W. Pipes; Vice-Pres., E. J. Buck; 
Cas., H. H. Forrester. 


MARYLAND. 
CATONSVILLE—First National Bank ; capital, 
$50,000: Pres., Chas. G. W. McGill; Vice- 
Presidents, John F. Sippel and V. G. Bloede. 
Snow H1iLL—Commercial and Savings Bank ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., L. L. Dirickson, Jr. ; 
Cas., Geo. 8. Payne. 
MICHIGAN. 
BENTON HARBOR—Rounds, Warner & Co.; 
Cas., Jas. Baley. 
B sON—Exchange Bank; capital, $25,000: 
Pres., Richard Coward; Vice-Pres., Wm. 
M. Monroe; Second Vice-Pres., W. D. Mon- 
roe; Cas., F. Ernest Shaffmaster. 
Ovrp—Ovid State Bank (successor to First 
Nat. Bank), capital, $25,000; Pres., H. A. 
Potter; Cas., H. F. Harris. 
SUNFIELD—Sunfield Banking Co.; Pres., Jno. 
H. Palmer. 
MINNESOTA. 
FisHER—Citizens’ Bank. 
Le SvuguR—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
Pres., W. H. Patten; Cas., W. A. Patten. 
MANKATO—Commercial Bank. 
MAYNARD—Maynard Bank. 
MENAHGA—People’s Bank. 
MrL1ca—Bank of Milica (M. M. King). 
PIPEsTONE—Leonard & Reed. 





Woop LAKE—Bank of Wood Lake; Pres., 
F. J. lilsley; Cas., R. J. Olin. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
RrIeLeY — Tishomingo Savings Institution 
(branch); John Murray, Jr., Agent. 
MISSOURI. 
CAMPBELL—Bank of Campbell; capital stock, 


$15,000. 
MONTANA. 
PHILipsBuRG—H. I. Weinstein & Co. 
NEBRASEA. 
LIBERTY—State Bank; capital, $20,000. 
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NEW YORE. 
GLENS FaLus—Glens Falls Loan & Trust Co. 
New York Crry—Lanson & Morgan, 27 
‘William St. 
ROCHESTER—Spader & Mercer (successors to 
Willard B. Spader).——Union Trust Co.; 
capital, $200,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Kuum First State Bank; capital, $6,000; 
Pres., John Groesz; Vice-Pres., Geo. Gackle; 
Cas., R. R. Hedtke. 

OHIO. 

ARCHBOLD—Archbold Banking Co.; capita), 
$10,000; Pres., A. J. Murbach; Vice-Pres., 
C. A. Bowersox; Cas., E. Y. Morrow. 

WEsT FARMINGTON—Farmers’ Banking Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., A. H. Clark; Vice- 
Pres., John Hart; Cas., L. B. Kennedy. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
AIKEN — People’s Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., F. B. Henderson ; Cas., L. 8. Trotti. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
VALLEY SPRINGs—Minnehaha County Bank ; 
Cas., L. 8S. Hetland; Asst. Cas., Anthon 
Olson. 


TEXAS. 
LIVINGSTON—Polk County Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., Geo. W. Riddle. 
Oakwoop—Farmers’ Bank. 
WASHINGTON. 
New WxHatoom—Bank of New Whatcom; 
capital, $50,000; Cas., L. P. White. 
WISOONSIN. 
WerstBy—Bank of Westby; capital, $2,500; 
Carl O. Brye, Proprietor. 
CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
RossLaNnD—Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 
MANITOBA. 
MINNEDOSA—Union Bank of Canada; E. O. 
Denison, Manager.——Vere H. Pickering, 
Banker ; capital, $15,000. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Los ANGELES—California Bank; J. E. Fish- 
burn, Asst. Cas. in place of Jno. G. Mossin. 

MONTEREY—Bank of Monterey; capital in- 
creased to $75,000. 

PASADENA—Pasadena Nationa] Bank; Mor- 
timer Ayers, Vice-Pres. in place of Wm. 
Stanton. 

SAN DirzGco—First National Bank; D. F. Gar- 
retson, Cas. in piace of J. E. Fishburn. 

STOCKTON—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank ; 
capital increased to $500,000. 

COLORADO. 

TRINIDAD—American Savings Bank; Ralph 
Cullinan, Cas., resigned. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NoRwIcH--Dime Savings Bank; H. H. Os- 





good, Pres, in place of Edward R. Thomp- 
son, deceased. 

PutnamM—Putnam Savings Bank; Z. A. Bal- 
lard, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON—Silsby & Co.; reported re- 
sumed, 

GEORGIA. 

ATHENS - Exchange Bank; capital stock re- 
duced from $100,000 to $75,000. 

ATLANTA — Maddox-Rucker Banking Co.; 
Robert F. Maddox, Jr., Asst. Cas. in place 
of G. A. Nicolson. 

CULLODEN—Bank of Culloden; capital, $25,- 
000; Geo. Z. Blalock, Pres.; William Powell, 














SAVANNAH—Chatham Bank; R. F. Burdell, 
Cas., deceased. 

TiFrTon--Bank of Tifton; W. W. Banks, Cas. 
in place of Chas. W. E. Marsh, 

Waycross—First National Bank; J. E. Wad- 

ley, Vice-Pres. in place of J.S. Bailey. 


IDAHO. 
GENESEE—Genesee Exchange Bank; capital, 
$25,000; E. J. Dyer, Pres.; Geo. H. Kester, 
Vice-Pres.; Thos. H. Brewer, Cas. 


ILLINOIS. 

ANNA—First National Bank; Walter Grear, 
Vice-Pres. in place of J. H. Mitchell. 

CaRMI—First National Bank ; Bradford Pow- 
ell, Vice-Pres. in place of John Land, 

CARTHAGE—Hancock Co. National Bank; 
David Mack, Pres., deceased. 

CHAMPAIGN—Burnham, Trevett & Mattis; 
A. C. Burnham, deceased ; title changed to 
Trevett & Mattis National. 

CuicaGo—A. O. Slaughter & Co.; A. O. 
Slaughter, Jr., admitted to firm.——Na- 
tional Live Stock Bank ; Irus Coy, director, 
deceased. 

FRANKLIN GROVE—P. C. Rooney, banker, 
deceased. 

RocKFORD—Third National Bank; John H. 
Sherratt, Pres, in place of A. C. Spafford, 
deceased, 

INDIANA. 

CoLuMBUs — First National Bank; Frank 
Griffith, As:t. Cas. in place of Frank F. 
Herod, resigned, 

GREENFIELD—Citizens’ Bank; Philander H. 
Boyd, Pres., deceased. 

NORTH MANCHESTER — Lawrence National 
Bank; C. Cowgill, Pres. in place of John M, 
Curtner. 

RIcCHMOND—First National Bank; J. F. El- 
der, Vice-Pres, in place of C, W. Ferguson ; 
J. F. Elder, Cas. in place of J. F. Reeves; O. 
B. D. Hadway, Asst. Cas. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
MARIETTA—Merchants and Planters’ Bank; 
W. 8. Derrick, Pres.; J. H. Derrick, Cas. 


IOWA. 

Brirr—Commercial Bank ; Wm. Erwin, Asst. 
Cas. in place of Tena Rasmuson, 

CEDAR Fauis-— Cedar Falls National Bank; 
M. N. Dayton, 2d Vice-Pres. 

GARNER—First National Bank; no Pres. in 
place of J. M. Elder. 

MONTEZUMA — First National Bank; Jno. 
Hall, Jr., Cas. in place of Geo. W. Kierulff ; 
E. D. Rayburn, Asst. Cas. in place of Jno, 
Hall, Jr. 

Stuart — First National Bank: H. Law- 
baugh, Pres. in place of J, R. Bates; P. L. 
Sever, Vice-Pres. in place of H. Lawbaugh; 
J. R. Bates, Cas. in place of H. Leighton. 

EKANSAS. 

OsaGE Crtry—First National Bank; Anna G. 
Lake, Cas, tae 
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OsKkaLoosa—Jefferson Co. Bank; T. Critch- 
field, Pres., deceased. 


LOUISIANA. 
JENNINGS—Jennings Banking and Trust Co.; 
C. L. Pardo, Cas. in place of Frank R. 
Jaenke, 
MAINE. 


ROCKLAND—North National Bank; corpo- 
rate existence extended until September 6 
1917. 

Saco—York National Bank; Hampden Fair- 
field, Pres. in place of R. F. C. Hartley, de- 
ceased. : 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE — Baltimore Clearing-House ; 
Chas. C. Homer, Pres. in place of Henry 
James, deceased.—— Citizens’ National... 
Bank; James A. Gary, Pres. in place of 
Henry James; Wesley M. Oler, Vice-Pres. 
in place of James Gary.——South Baltimore 
Bank; Nelson Baker, director, deceased. 
——National Farmers and Planters’ Bank; 
Richard B, Seliman, Cas, in place of Rich- 
ard Cornelius, deceased. —— Western Na- 
tional Bank; Wilham Marriott, Cas. in 
place of W. H. Norris, resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—Pfaelzer & Walker; removed to 27 
State St.— Hamilton National Bank ; Geo. 
W. Newhall, Pres. in place of A. H. Bean. 
deceased ; Frank Tent, Cas. in place of Geo. 
W. Newhall. 

HaRwicHu—Cape Cod National Bank; Geo. 
H. Snow, no longer Cas. 

WILLIAMSTOWN — Williamstown National 
Bank; W. B, Clark, Cas. in place of Charles 
S. Cule, resigned. 


MICHIGAN. 

Fu.tton—Southern Bank; Samuel A. Ded- 
man, Pres., deceased, 

SAULT Stz. Marre—Sault Ste. Varie Na- 
tional Bank; no Vice-Pres. in place of 
John Q. Look; no Asst, Cas. in place of 
Frank T. Trempe. 

SrurGis—Citizens’ State Bank; M. E, Auls- 
brook, Pres. in place of Nelson [. Packard, 
deceased. —— National Bank of Sturgis; 
Nelson I, Packard, Vice-Pres., deceased, 

Union Crty--Farmers’ National Bank; cor- 
porate existence extended until October 2, 
1917, 

MINNESOTA. 

Aitx1n—Aitkin County Bank; F. R. Foley, 
Pres. in place of Warren Potter. 

RutTuTon—Bank of Ruthton;: M. H. Evans, 

_Pres.; M. J. Evans, Cas. 

Watkins — Watkins State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Henry C, Bull, Pres,; P. O. Skog- 


lund, Cas, 
MISSOURI. 
ASHLAND—Bass & Johnston; succeeded by 
Bass-Johnston Banking Co.; ensue $20,000; 
L. Bass, Pres.; Jno, 8, Harris, Cas. 








CLINTON—Citizens’ Bank; capital stock re- 
duced to $25,000. 

PIEDMONT—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
G. M. Withers, Cas. in place of G. A. 
Withers, deceased; Chas. H. Jones, Asst. 
Cas. in place of G. M. Withers. 

St. Lours—Mississippi Valley Tr. Co; James 
T. Drummond, director, deceased. 


MONTANA. 

HELENA— Montana National Bank; A. L. 
Smith, Pres. in place of T. A. Marlow; 
‘Thomas C. Kurtz, Cas. in place of A. L. 
Smith. 

NEBRASEA. 

St. PauL—Citizens’ National Bank; Edward 

McCormick, Pres., deceased. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


SOMERSWORTH — Somersworth Nat. Bank; 
Chas. M. Dorr, Cas. in place of Henry C. 
Gilpatrick, deceased. 

NEW JERSEY. 
ASBURY PARK—First Nat. Bank; Martin V, 


Dager, Cas., in place of A. C. Twining; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of M. V. Dager. 


NEW YORE. 
BuFFALO—Buffalo Commercial Bank: Fred- 
erick L. Danforth, Pres., deceased.—— 
People’s Bank, Geo. H. Lewis, director, 
deceased. 


LocKPORT—Niagara Co. Nat. Bank; Ransom 
Scott, Pres. in place of Thos. T. Flagler, 
deceased. 

NEw YorE Criry—Chase Nat. Bank; corporate 
existence extended until Sept. 12, 1917.—— 
Colonial Bank; Wm. H. Law, Actg. Cas. in 
place of Isaac W. White.——E. C. Potter & 
Co.; Chas. M. Oelrichs retired from firm. 
——Douglas & Jones; Warren T. James and 
Henry A. Seymour admitted to firm.——J. 
8S. Bache & Co.; L. L. Lathrop admitted to 
firm. 

NorwicH—National Bank of Norwich; C. 
W. Olendorf, Vice-Pres. in place of Harvey 
Thompson, 

PEEKSKILL — Westchester Co. Nat. Bank; 
Cornelius A. Pugsley, Pres. in place of 
Cyrus Frost; Cyrus Frost, Vice-Pres; Geo. 
A. Ferguson, Cas.; Robert Brotherton, 
Asst. Cas. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


FarGco — Fargo National Bank; O. J. de 
Lendrecie, Vice-Pres. 


OHIO. 
ALLIANCE—City Savings Bank; Thomas R. 
Morgan, Pres., deceased. 
Bryan—Farmers’ Nat. Bank; I. E. Gardner, 
Cas. in place of Emery Lattanner. 
CINCINNATI— Fifth National Bank; C. A. 
Hinsch, Pres. in place of R. M. Nixon, de- 
ceased. 
FLUSHING—First Nat. Bank; Ralph Bethel, 
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Asst. Cas. with authority to act as Cas. 
from Sept. 20 to Oct. 20. 

MASSILLON— Massillon Savings and Banking 
Co.; Arvine Wales, Cas. in place of EK. L. 
Arnold, resigned. 

TOLEDO—Merchants’ National Bank; Edwin 
Jackson, Cas. in place of Chas. C. Doolittle. 


OKLAHOMA. 


KINGFISHER — People’s Bank; F. D. War- 
nicke, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND — Commercia] National Bank; 
succeeded by Wells, Fargo & Co’s Bank 
(branch of San Francisco); John J. Valen- 
tine, Pres.; Homer 8. King, Manager; R. 
M. Dooly, Cas.; H. G. Hanley, Asst. Cas. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BELLE VERNON—First National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of J. C. Cunningham. 
CLARION — First National Bank; Charles 

Leeper, Pres., deceased. 

LANCASTER—Fulton National Bank; John 
D. Skiles, Pres. in place of John R. Bitner, 
deceased. 

MECHANICSBURG — First Nat. Bank; James 
A Brandt, Asst. Cas. 

MiLTON—Milton National Bank; Marshall 
Reid, Pres. in place of Wm. C. Lawson, de- 
ceased. 

PHILADELPHIA—Western Nat. Bank; Jno. 
C. Garland, Cas., deceased. 

PitTssURG — Third National Bank; Geo. 
Sheppard, Vice-Pres.—— Pittsburg Bank 
for Savings; Wm. J. Jones, Treas. in place 
of Geo. Sheppard, resigned. 

Wrst Grove—Nat. Bank of West Grove; 
Robert L. Pyle, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Menander Wood, deceased. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Hvuron—Burnham, Trevett & Mattis; A. C. 
Burnham, deceased. 


TENNESSEE. 
HARRIMAN—First National Bank; no Pres. 
in place of Walter C. Harriman. 
MemPpuHuis—First National Bank; O. Q. Harris, 
Cas.; no Asst. Cas. in place of C. Q. Harris. 
MORRISTOWN -First National Bank; J. N. 
Fisher Cas. in place of C. V. Taylor. 


TEXAS. : 
CoRSsICANA—Fleming & Templeton; success- 
ors to Fred. Fleming. 
DztrRotitT—First National Bank; T. P. Guest, 
Cas. in place of D. A. Chambers; J. A. 
Caton, Asst. Cas. in place of T. P. Guest. 


UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CiTy—Bank of Commerce; 8. 
Fred. Walker, Cas., deceased. 


VERMONT. 
St. JOHNSBURY—First National Bank; H. A. 
Hawley, Asst. Cas. 
NEWFANE—Windham Co. Savings Bank; 














A.G. Warren, Treas. in place of Milon Dav- 
idson, deceased. 


VIRGINIA. 


RicHMOND—Virginia Trust Co.; Lewis Gin- 
ter, director, deceased.. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Carro—Bank of Cairo; Romeo H. Freer, 
Pres.; E. A. Caron, Cas. 

GRAFTON—First National Bank; Leonard 
Mallonee, Vice-Pres.; Wilbur E. Davis, Cas. 
in place of L. Mallonee; G. H. A. Kunst, 
Asst. Cas. in place of C. R. Durbin. 
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WASHINGTON. 
Mount VeERNON—First National Bank; no 
Pres. in place of Geo. D. McLean. 


WISCONSIN. 

GREEN Bay—Kellogg National Bank; W. E. 
Kellogg, Cas. in place of H. B. Baker, de- 
ceased. 

MARSHFIELD—First National Bank ; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of Ernst 8. Schmidt. 

WavuPun— First National Bank; Geo. F. 
Wheeler, Pres. in place of Geo. W. Mitchell ; 
L. D. Hinkley, Vice-Pres.in place of Geo. 
F. Wheeler; no Asst. Cas. in place of L. D. 
Hinkley. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ALABAMA. 
TuscuMBra—Colbert County Bank. 


COLORADO. 
MontTROSE—Bank of Montrose. 
Rrico—Bank of Rico; in voluntary liquida- 
tion September 20. 


IOWA. 
GRAND JUNOCTION—Citizens’ State Bank. 


KANSAS. 
RENNI B i gt 0 
organized as a State bank. 
DiGHTon—First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation October 1. 
OBERLIN—First National Bank ; in voluntary 
liquidation September 10. 


MICHIGAN. 
BENTON HARBOR—First National Bank; in 
hands of D. B. Ainger, Receiver, Septem- 
ber 21. 


Banking Co.; re- 





MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CiTy—Midland National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation by resolution of 
August 25. 





NEBRASEA. 
DAVENPORT—State Bank. 
LIBERTY—First National Bank ; in voluntary 
liquidation October 1, 


YorK—Nebraska National Bank; in volun- 


tary liquidation. 
NEW YORE. 
New YorkK Crry—Seymour Bros.—J. R. 
Willard & Co.; assigned to J. L. Starbuck. 
OHIO. 
CLEVELAND—Chas. H. Potter & Co.; in hands 
of Alexander 8. Taylor, Receiver. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
POTTSVILLE—Governmeit National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation September 30. 
W ASHINGTON. 
HAMILTON—I. E. Shrauger & Co.; discon- 
tinued. 
WISCONSIN. 
MontTrort—Monfort Bank. 


CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 
SEAFORTH—Farmers’ Bank; assigned. 





A Noteworthy Scene.—In commenting on the suggestion of the MaGazinz, that the 
antagonists of banks be invited to expound their views before the bankers’ conventions, the 


** Denver Post” says: 


“It would certainly be a noteworthy scene to have the labor and granger agitators, who 
are popularly conceived to be the aspersion throwers against the bank and bankers, on the 
the same platform discussing each other’s ideas on how a bank should be conducted, Doubt- 
less either would consider the business condescension. Nevertheless the impression remains 
that a benefit would accrue to both by such a meeting and exchange of ideas, resulting ina 
pleasanter understanding all around, perhaps a mutual! helpfulness and legislation effective 
of good in the line of the aspirations of capital and labor, which these classes of men may be 


held to represent.” 





All Bankers Should Take It,—D. H. RasBacu, for many years in the banking business 
at Canastota, N. Y., writes to the MAGAZINE as follows under a recent date: “I took your 
MAGAZINE for many years. I think all bankers should take it; not only take it, but read it.” 





Holds First Place.—EvusTice C. Haru, Cashier of the Pembroke (Ky.) Deposit Bank, in 
renewing the bank’s subscription to the MAGAZINE and the BANKERS’ DIRECTORY, writes: 


“Your publications deservedly hold first place in this country. Keep the standard high.” — 
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A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





| : : Nrw YorK, October 4, 1897. 

A REACTION IN PRICES of our staple articles of exports and in securities was the 
most important feature of the month just closed, a month which was quite barren of 
sensational events in financial or business circles. Wheat is selling 7 @ 8 cents a 
bushel lower than it was a month ago, corn about 2 cents lower, cotton 11¢ cents 
lower, pork 50 cents lower and lard 30 cents lower. There has been no important 
change in the price of iron, while copper and lead have advanced slightly. 

The stock market advanced during the first half of the month and stocks generally 
reached the highest prices of the year, but there was a reaction which carried prices 
lower in the last two weeks of the month. Money is gradually growing dearer and 
the bank reserves are declining as a consequence of the demand for money for moving 
the crops. The banks of late have had more need of currency in the form of paper 
than of gold and some of the larger institutions have been paying their balances at 
the clearing-house in gold coin or gold clearing- house certificates. 

The United States Treasury still maintains its gold reserve intact, but its stock 
of legal-tender notes and certificates is getting very low, and unless revenues are to 
increase the paying out of gold will become a necessity. In that event the issue of.’ 
gold certificates may be resumed, as the Secretary of the Treasury has the authority 
to issue such certificates while the gold reserve remains in excess of $100,000,000. 

While some gold has come from abroad the movement has not assumed any great 
proportions, and at present has come toa halt. Both the Bank of England and the 
Bank of Germany advanced their rates of discount last month, the former from 2 to 
21¢ per cent. the latter from 3 to 4 per cent. Considerable gold has been taken from 
the Bank of England in the past few weeks, but that institution, notwithstanding its 
stock of gold has fallen to the lowest point touched in three years, excepting in 
December last year, is taking no precaution to prevent a drain, but has been increas- 
ing its loans at the rate of $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 per week. 

In connection with the Bank of England a rather startling rumor reached this 
country during the month, and it turned out to have more of a foundation than so 
sensational a piece of news may usually be expected to have. That the Bank of 
England should come to the aid of silver no one was prepared to believe, but it 
turned out that the Governor of the Bank had written to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the Bank was prepared to hold one-fifth of the bullion held against 
its note issue in silver, provided the French mint was reopened to the free coinage of 
silver and the prices at which silver is procurable and salable are satisfactory. The 
Bank charter of 1844 permits this, but the Bank of England has never availed itself 
of the privilege. 

The statement of the Governor of the Bank, in view of the conditions named, 
means nothing at all for silver. Even were the Bank to establish such a silver 
reserve, it could help silver very little, and only about $33,000,000 of silver could be 
thusemployed. For twelve years the United States Government bought $24,000,000 
of silver.annually without preventing a decline in the price, and for three years was 
buying 48,000,000 ounces annually, while the price kept going lower. 
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Under the stimulus of the, news the price of silver had a sharp advance during 
the month, moving up from 283, to 2714d per ounce in London, but. it has since lost. 
134d of the gain. 

The most favorable developments are taking place in the traffic opperations of 
the railroads of the country. Ona mileage of nearly 100,000 miles an increase of 
nearly $5,000,000, or 124¢ per cent. in gross earnings, was reported in August. So far 
as reported for September, railroad earnings have been increasing rapidly, in the first 
week 9 per cent., in the second week nearly 18 per cent, and in the third week nearly 
15 per cent. The St. Paul road reports an increase of $256,000 in gross earnings in 
August and of $246,000 in net earnimgs, the Chicago Burlington and Quincy an 
increase of $739,000 gross and $858,000 net, the Pennsylvania $825,000 gross and 
$574,000 net the Erie $506,000 gross and $100,000 net ; other roads in various parts of 
the country showing similar gains. 

Investors are beginning to receive substantial and practical evidences of the 
improved situation in the shape of increased dividends. The St. Paul has declared’ 
a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. an increase of 1 per cent. over the dividend 
previously paid, and the Rock Island has doubled its annual dividend, making it 4 per 
cent, as against 2 per cent., the former rate. Should the improvement continue there 
will be other roads to increase their dividends, but the enforced economy of the years 
of bad business has made it necessary for many of the roads ‘to use their first profits 
of the prosperous era in making necessary repairs, adding new equipment and mak- 
ing additions to their plant. From this source the iron trade is yet to reap its 
advantage. 

This industry presents an anomalous condition at present. While the general 
report is that orders have booked to the end of the year, so that with both in the 
iron and steel trade business is being turned away, prices are still ata very low 
level. All the large steel works are crowded to their full capacity, but so far there 
has been no boom in prices, That this condition seems not likely to exist very long 
is the general opinion of the trade. At present foundry pig iron at Philadelphia is 
quoted at $11.25 against $11.75 a year ago; Pittsburg Bessemer pig at $10.75 
against $11.50 a year ago; steel billets, Pittsburg $16.25 against $19.59, and steel 
rails $19 against $24 last year. 

There is some disappointment that the price of cotton has fallen again. Ih our 
‘export trade cotton is the leading staple. In the year ended August 81, the cotton 
exports aggregated in value nearly $228,000,000 and except in years of short crops 
or low prices they rarely fall below $200,000,000. In 1891 they were valued at over 
$300,000,000, but in that year the average price was 9.6. Inthe year just ended 
7.5 cents as against 8.1 cents in 1896, and 5.7 cents in 1885. The Department of . 
Agriculture reported the condition of the new crop on Septeniber 1 at 78.8 per 
‘cent., which compares with 64.2 per cent. a year ago, the lowest September average 
on record, The condition this year is the best in six years excepting 1894. The 
yield of cotton last years estimated at about 8,700,000 bales, and although it is too 
early for accurate estimates of this year’s yield, the Department’s estimates of con- 
dition and acreage indicate a total of about 10,000,000 bales. 

Increased activity in the bituminous coal trade may now be looked for, the strike 
among the miners, in which about 150,000 men were engaged for about ten weeks, 
having been settled. The miners secure an increase in wages of about twenty per 
cent., a fact of itself significant of the improvement which has taken’ place in 
business, A strike in the anthracite coal] region has also been ended but unfortu- 
nately not until the authorities were compelled to take a number of lives in a con- 
flict with the miners at Latimer, Pa. 

There has been some check to business in certain portions of the South by an 
outbreak of yellow fever in Mississippi and other of the Gulf States. New Orleans 
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since 1891. 


suffered worst from the plague and also from the c 
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utting off of railroad communi- 


The foreign demand for American grain is strikingly depicted in the foreign 
trade statistics for the month of August, practically the first month of the new 
wheat movement. The exports of wheat increased from less than 4,000,000 bushels 
in July to more than 14,000,000 bushels in August. 


The wheat exports in August 


were the largest for any corresponding month since 1882 except in 1891 and 1892. 
Wheat flour exports have fallen off, however, and were the smallest for any August 
Corn exports, however, were the largest in quantity for any corres- 
ponding month in the history of the country. The shipments of wheat, wheat 
flour and corn in August of each of the past ten years have been as follows: 
































Total wheat 
YAR. W heat. Flour. and Corn. 
wheat flour. 
1888 re — — Be 
eeenvoeaeeaeeua eee eeeeeee eee eee ee ee eee eeeeeneeeaeeeen @ 4 
6,885,088 | 1,063,257 11,619, 4,998,185 
— 5,440,107 886,224 9,428,115 2,855,758 
ns bi chibudsdadsdsdasecaawiaektssnvevienseasen 22,104,220 925,634 26,269,582 1,278, 
Dh nbnchcckdnkeocenddd 18,268,780 | 1,860,889 19,588,230 8,046,073 
sé ckdicesoads 0660440046660 14,515,810 | 1,893,088 23,084,751 7,166,404 
D 8.546,649 1,528,852 15,403,988 846,745 
Dat chusiécnenteeudann douietiabadieshiacsaauee 4,244,085 | 1,126,602 9,314,199 4,800,583 
—— 6,698,004 | 1,460,532 11,022,477 
‘ 14,246,403 997,011 18,782,952 4,766,585 




















advance in price. 


the highest since 1898. 


While there has been such an extraordinary increase in the bulk of our grain 
exports the increase in values has been even greater as regards wheat owing to the 
Corn does not make as favorable a showing in this respect 
although the price is somewhat higher than it was a year ago. The average export 
price of wheat in August was 29.4 cents per bushel higher than in August last 
year, the average being 92.1 cents as against 62.7 cents in August, 1896, 66.5 cents 
in 1895, and 58.6 cents in 1894. The price this year is the highest recorded in 
August of any year since 1885 excepting only in the year 1890 and 1891. 
flour shows an advance of 86.5 cents per barrel, the average being $4.27 per barrel, 


Wheat 


The average price of corn exported in August was 33.5 cents per bushel, an in- 
crease of only 1.2 cent per bushel over last year, when the August price was the 
lowest recorded in thirty years. The values and average prices of wheat and corn 
exported in August during the past ten years are shown in the following table : 
























Value of wheat! Average Val Average 
YEAR. and price of ue OF | “orice of 
wheat flour. | wheat, Corn. corn. 
Cents. Cents. 
NY Cds b Cbd nb doe — $10,781,787 91.0 $1,564,895 50.5 
DA citi kd dhe Beinn is acide cha ead adn obbewckeeukan 11,043,021 85.8 2,285,544 44.8 
RRR EE SS ea Ree epi RS 9,256,853 93.0 1,458,314 50.9 
DL ci dbscddbssvscdsdiccns ickeibusdexsinnctioneees 28,111,318 105.8 864,143 67.6 
Diels ich tends 17,682,895 84.0 1,806,626 59.8 
D 18,475,989 60.9 8,418,774 47.6 
10,320,481 58.6 481,003 56.8 
a a or el oe #52030 -s 
J 17,375,815 92.1 4.943.149 93.5 













Wheat is still 18.7 cents a bushel less than its average price in August, 1891, 
and nearly a ceat a bushel less than in 1890. The shortage in the world’s wheat 
supply began to make its influence felt in the winter of 1890-91, and by May, 1891, 
the average export price of wheat was up to $1.06 a bushel; from that time until 
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March, 1892, the average remaining above $1a bushel In April of that ycar, how- 
ever, it dropped to 98.4 cents, and in July to 88 cents. Then set in the era of low 
prices for wheat and not until last year was there any substantial recovery. Atthe 
same time the price of corn declined and it is still lowering near the lowest recorded 
figures. 

The average monthly export prices of wheat and corn for the past four years 
as shown in the following table gives an accurate summary of the condition of our 
grain trade : 






































Wheat. Corn. 
MONTH. 
1898-h. | 1894-6. | 1895-6. | 1896-7. | 1898-4. | 189h-6. | 1895-6. | 1896-7 
$0.699 $0.586 $0.665 $0.627 $0.476 $0 .568 $0.480 $0.323 
702 .573 .638 .633 .476 -608 .425 .204 
.684 517 .610 .709 475 .563 305 .o12 
.653 .519 611 .806 477 567 B74 823 
.650 547 .620 .866 .482 .523 366 B15 
.646 564 .652 .875 44) .499 351 .800 
.629 547 .698 861 .455 .497 854 204 
.622 .559 711 812 .448 .508 B57 .208 
.618 507 107 .794 449 512 .853 204 
688 675 678 .799 .467 .580 | .368 .302 
.607 639 7187 491 520 | B47 .308 





Tue Stock Market.—For nearly five months the stock market has shown a dis- 
position to play the role of ‘‘ advance agent of prosperity,” and to point the way to 
good times. That the public is buying stocks has been evident for some time_past, 
and operators who have thought it wise to check the upward rush in order to keep 
the ship of speculation on an even keel have found that they were powerless to put 
their conservative ideas into practice. But about the middle of last month the in- 
evitable set-back came along and there was a general decline all along the line, which 
continued until the close of the month. 

There never was a bull market of any extended duration which did not experi- 
ence such reactions as the one that occurred last month. Asa rule they have good 
results and tend first to steady the market, then to stimulate the upward movement. 
The most extraordinary bull market witnessed in the recent history of the New 
York Stock Exchange was that which covered the period from 1879 to 1881. In 
about two and one-half years the market advanced an average of nearly 60 per cent, 
yet there were frequent slumps and often periods of several months when it seemed 
impossible to force prices any higher, and then the market would go up again by 
leaps and bounds. From a record of daily average closing prices of twenty leading 
stocks which we kept during that period we are enabled to show some of the ex- 
treme movements that then occurred: 

December 9, 1878 to February 18, 1879, advanced from 4554 to 5434 or 9 per cent. 

February 18, 1879 to March 24, 1879, declined from 5434 to 4%or 4% “* 

March 24, 1879 to November 15, 1879, advanced from 49% to 79% or 2344 “. 


November 15, 1879 to December 20, 1879, declined from 794 to 714% or 8 7 
December 20, 1879 to March 31, 1880, advanced from 714% to %1% or 10 * 


March 31, 1880 to June 1, 1880, declined from 814% to 6734 or 134 “ 
June 1, 1880 to February 17, 1881, advanced from 673g to 973 or 30 * 
February 17, 1881 to February 25, 1881, declined from 973, to 873g or 10 ie 
February 25, 1881 to May 25, 1881, advanced from 87% to 101% or 144 “ 


In December, 1879, when the market had from 20 to 80 per cent. yet to go before 
reaching the final turning point, there were many who believed that the end of the 
bull movement had come. Again in June, 1880, when prices were nearly 35 per 
cent. below the high point reached less than a year afterward, there were pessimists 
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in Wall Street who backed their opinions by selling stocks. It is not the purpose 
of this review to make predictions as to the future, but to call attention to the ex- 
perience of the past as showing that reactions in a bull market do not necessarily 
mean the termination of the upward movement. 

The stock market began to advance in the summer of 1896 and made a net ad-. 
vance of more than 10 per cent. up to the eve of the Presidential election. Subse- 
sequent to that the market became weak and tended downward until about the end 
of April. From the beginning of May until the middle of September the market 
has advanced quite continuously and sometimes very rapidly, in that time making 
a net gain of about 1634 per cent. The reaction since September 17 has lowered 
the average 43¢ per cent. 

In the following table we present a list of 25 stocks, with the closing prices of 
each and the average for all on August 10, 1896, when prices were about the lowest 
for the year; on November 2, 1896, the day before the Presidential election; on April 
80, 1897, when the subsequent decline ended; on September 17, 1897, when the first 
important reaction began, and at the close of the month: 




















A . 10, Now. 2, . A 30 Se . 17, . 80, 
1806. 1896. "397. ber, 1897.’ 
NEN ndénmesixddes 1 16 
ny ny ln a eee aa e* | i or ai 
—— New ae eo ao psnates ola chvedadete 90 105 = 
6 ego, Bur ngton an OPE RR pe 7734 roe 
St. Pa eeeeeeee ee eee eaeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeuv eee 76 72 101 
PEED 6 iG. 1 1 131 
a Ves wens odatnins ienied anaecmuie es 
Rock Dice cntinicncksee cadseeabalacsabies 
Delaware and Hudson. ...........ccccccccccces 115 125 121 
ESSAI SR ESE IGE Oe EEO 156 14844 ae 
11% 1 1 
EN a Ti, ————— — 1 161 179 
a I 48 61 
— — ———— and * preferred....... 27 * 
95 115 
—— ay * bs OR EARNER FTES ROT ll ie 7 mee 
Oo acs. — 
— —— 7 emer 2 38 
I oooh ne. uci eucubescoxcadvedereeh: e io” 7 ise 
xas and JJ 144%, 
en i no ge ee 1 
ELS. ds bbuube cats 1 1 he 
Sua Cae... ——— 75 85 Te 
DONNN 4534 | 5B 519% | 6814 




















On April®17fthe average price of the 25 stocks named above was 2314 per cent. 
higher than on August 10, 1896, 13 per cent. higher than on November 2, 1896, and 
1634 per cent. higher than on April 80 last. The decline of 43g per cent. in the last 
half of the month therefore is only a fractional part of the previous advances. 

THE Monty MArket.—There has been an increased demand for money, due in 
part to the greater activity in speculation and the need of money in the interior to 
move crops and provide for the expansion of general business now developing in 
various parts of the country. Money on call has loaned as high as 444 per cent. but 
3 per cent. is about the usual rate. Time money commands higher figures while 
collateral is scrutinized carefully. Commercial paper is in limited supply but this 
month will probably witness an improvement in that particular. At the close of 
the month call money ruled at 3 to 844 per cent. the average rate being about 3 per 
per cent,, Bank and trust companies quote 3 per cent. as the minimum on Stock 
Exchange collateral. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral was quoted at 3 
per cent. for 60 days, 314 per cent. for 90 days, 4 per cent. for four months, and 444 
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@ 5 per cent. for five to six months, For commercial paper the rates are 414 @ 44 
per cent., for 60 to 90 days endorsed bills receivable, 444 @ 5 per cent. for first-class 
four to six months single names, and 5 @6 per cent. for good paper having the same 
length of time torun. The rates for money in this city on or about the first of the 
month for the past six months are shown in the following table : 


Money Rates in NEw YoOrK Crry. 





May 1. | June, | July1. | Aug. 1. | Sept. 1.| Oct. 1. 


* Per cent. Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 144— 1%| 144-1% | 1 


1 —2 |1 —1%/|3 —8% 
Call loans, banks and trust compa- w4—2 | 14-10% 11 -2 gh 
Bro ook Joans on collateral, 30' to 60 * * 














COSCO ESE — —— — ——— — ⸗— ⸗— 2 — 2 = 2 — 14— 2 3 ** 
— ths. — ———— —— 244— 24— 2 —2% |2 —-2%& gh 34g—4 
m n eeeseeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeee — — * 
ee eee on collateral, 5 to 7 . . “3 . —* 4 
JJ — — — 
Commercial per, endorsed . bills 
receivable, ny to v J 38 318⸗ 3 — | 3— 3344 4144—4)6 
Commercial paper prime single 
names, 4 to 6 months,............+- B4— 444) 334 -4% | 344-4 334—4 4 —4% | 4%—5 
Commerc! paper, good single 
names, 4 to 6 months,............+. 44%— 54] 44-5 4 4K 1 KO CO 

















EvROPEAN Banks.—The principal European banks all lost gold last month with 
the exception of the Bank of Austro-Hungary which gained about $400,000. The 
Bank of England lost nearly $10,000,000. It is understood that it has now paid all 
the Japan indemnity deposit except about $5,000,000. The Bank of France lost 
$8,000,000 of gold and the Bank of Germany $7,000,000. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 











January 1, 1897. September i, 1897. October 1, 1897. 
Gold Silwer Gold. Silwer. Gold Silver. 
England... ........... OO Ss cdisceks xine £36,224, 830 |......20000s 234,306,741 | .......0ecees 
= — ——— are bee Boo £49,180,797 | 81,405,712 | £49,001,244 79,728,800 | £48,515,382 


Germany.........++. 28.505,450| 14,252,750; 29,378,000; 15,131,000 000; 14,514,000 
— ungary... 338 12,578,000 FT ee O00 ie sar’ 000 38027 000 1512 000 


























ebaanre veb Ae 8'538000 | 10°210:000| 91028:000| 10'800'000} 9.028000 10/600/000 
iene... 000 000 000 000 000 
fat tee Sreeeet | s'9ae' as 860 A 36 
———— £183,487,606 | 294,880,880 | £199,449,218 | 295,918,577 | £194,756,541 | 204,874,892 





ForgIGN ExcHaNncE.—The sterling market is beginning to feel the effect of bills 
drawn against cotton and grain shipments and to some extent has been influenced by 
foreign purchases of American securities. While there is some conflict of opinion as 
to how soon exchange will be low énough to cause gold imports, there is practical 
unanimity on the point that it is only a question of time when sterling will drop to 
the gold importing point. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 

























| BANKERS’ STERLING. Prime Documentary 

Week ended ! Cable commercial. | Sterling. 

° 60 days. Sight. transfers. Long. 60 days. - 

ei Be 4 4.9634 | 4.8636 4.8816 4.8844 
———— iss — 185% 36" | 486° Oo tae” & Lose | 48s 4.83 
memes FMR feb fedbeent tetrad fr 

Oct. Bch 4.8294 | 4.8446 4.85 4.82 AB1Yg @ 4.8194 
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ForrEIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF Eacn Month. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 





June 16, 1897. 


July 14, 1897. 


Aug. 11; 1897.' Sept. 15, 1897. 
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Money Rates Asproap.—The Bank of Berlin advanced its rate of discount from 
8 to 4 per cent. on September 6, and the Bank of England advanced its rate from 2 
to 216 per cent., the lower rate having been in force since May 6. Discounts of 60 
and 90 day bills in London at the close of the month were 2 per cent. against 1% @ 
2 per cent. a month ago. The open market rate at Paris was 1% per cent.; at Berlin 
and Frankfort, 334 per cent., an advance of 1 per cent. 


Money RATES IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 
Apr. 16.| May. th. July 16. 


.| 2% 2 2 
1% 7 7 
4 3 411* 
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SiLvER.—The price of silver in London touched its lowest recorded figure 233d 
again on September 1 and 2, but then began to advance rapidly until on September 
20 and 21 it was quoted at 2714d. The talk of the Bank of England doing something 
for silver aided the recovery. Late in the month it became weak again, declining to 
25d on September 29 and closing at 251¢d on the last day of the month, a net advance 
from the price of a month ago of 114d. 
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MontTaiy RANGE or SILVER In LoNDON—1895, 1896, 1897. 














1895. 1896. 1897. - 1896. 1896. 1897. 
MONTH. MONTH. 

High| Low.) High| Low.) High| Low. High) Low.) High| Low.) High| Low. 
January..| 27 27 July...«...| 3% 31 ame 27 hs 
February} 27 81 August... 3 
March.... i 31 31 \Septemb’r my, 30 zs 
April..... 31 28 October..| 31 
May. ..... 81 30 Novemb’r| 31 
June, eeee 31 6 3l¥, Decemb’r} 3044 30 30 















































Corn AND BuLLion QuotatTions.—Following are the ruling quotations in New 
York for foreign and domestic coin and bullion: 


FOREIGN AND DomESTIC COIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORE. 





Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 

J $ .60 eoseee | Twenty marks............ — $4.75 79 

Mexican dollars.............+- 4244 $ .44 doubloons.........+.+. 15.50 70 

ru soles, Chilian pesos — 8 ish 25 pesos ........ ....... 4. 

English silver...........secseee. 483 4.86 Slexioan doubloons............ 15.50 15.70 

Vietoria sovereigns............ 4.87 4.89 Mexican 20 peSOS. ..........006 19.50 19.60 

WAG Wea csccevacdsdcsvennss 98 .96 DOU UMNO. .60.cic Kcccvccoseosce 3.95 8.99 
Twenty francB.......cccccnccees 3.85 3.88 








Fine gos bars on the first of this month were at to%4 cent. premium on the Mint 
value. silver in London, 25444. per ounce. New York market for large commerciai silver 
bars, 55 @ 56c. Fine silver (Government assay), 5544 @ 56éc. 


GoLD AND SILVER CornsGE.—There were coined at the United States mint last 
month $8,762,375 gold, $1,050,092 silver, of which $100,050 were in dollars, and 
$231,982 minor coin, a total of $10,044,449. 


CoINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 














1896. 1897. 
Gold Silver. Gold. Silver, 
pcg cpa adh casendesstvessuceronseis 914,600 000 \ 800 
ee ae #210%000 | 1,500.000| 101152000 | *I:b19.704 
Leawenhecedupacb de bdnaus badées — 1,540,555 | 1, 13,770,900 1,617,654 
pdb cau erebedadscadkivet cdedbacsdeseanccconsae 1,500,000 | 1,831,000; 8,800,400, - 1,535,000 
pubscsad bacdsdtdebsc beehesoceipetennssveukbeeskenel 2.857.200 | 1,826,400; 4,480,950 1,600,000 
ipa bew’ned Ghee caddie bedeeoeses erin ebibuddsnmen 2,471,217 | 1,950,698; 2,100,547 1,856,754 
918,200; 1,092,000 377,000 260,000 
8,315,000 | 2,686,000; 8,756,250 701,436 
Senave 8,140,923 |. 2,754,185) 8,762,375 1,050,092 
neha buwesbacasensi pepennuces sdpuuesbvchdanes 38 ppg 
ida shevghetias — 
deg Guedes $47,052,561 | $23,080,805 | $65,012,842 | $12,105,530 




















New York Crry Banx.—The local banks experienced a considerable drain of 
currency during the latter part of the month, and the deposits after reaching the 
largest total ever recorded, over $642,000,000 on September 11, fell to about $619,000, - 
000 in the following three weeks. Loans were increased over $18,000,000 in the first 
half of the month but were reduced $7,000,000 in the last two weeks. There has 


New York City Banxs—ConpDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





























Loans. | Specie. tenders. | Deposits. | Rostroe, tion. | Clearings. 
Sept. 4...| $569,291,200 428,490 130,600 759,400 | $84,11 700 
Pt i :| Fee 643300 | 92158700 | © B5'052:600 | "642149990 | 3 36 
= | Gime | taten| Suston| seen | ineras| ieamast| seat 
Oct. 2...| 571,998.400 | 92,865,100} 78,028,600 | 619,358,200 | 15,550,400 | 15,790,400 | 811,825,000 


































Bag 
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been little change in the specie reserves but legal tenders were reduced $17,600,000 
during the month and the surplus reserve $24,000,000. The latter is now only 
$15,550,000, or $1,000,000 less than a yearago. An increase of nearly $2,400,000 in 
circulation is one of the significant features of the bank statements for the month. 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, 





1896. 
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Deposits reached the highest amount, $642,149,900 on September 11, 1897, and the surplus 
reserve $111,623,000 on —B* 8, 1894. : x 


BosToN AND PHILADELPHIA Banxs.—The changes in the condition of the clear- 
ing-house banks of Boston and Philadelphia are shown in the following tables : 


Boston BANKS. 





Deposits. Specie. 





$177,796,000 | $10,602,000 
1 000 10,428,000 
is | eee 
179,718,000 10,988,000 
179,816,000 10,809,000 























PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 








11 000 846, 
—— — 
117,258,000 ’ 





6,946, 
117,482,000 6,920,000 

















. GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—Theré was an increase of about 
$1,000,000 in customs receipts and of $2,000,00)) in total revenues in September as 
compared with August, but a decrease of more than $3,000,000 in the total as com- 
pared with September, 1896. The expenditures were nearly $9,000,000 less than in 


Unrtrep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 





RECEIPTS. 
September Since 
1397. ° July 1, 1897. 
$7,943,100 $31,807,605 


002 
3, 807-706 


Source. 





} 


(2 ELS TG $21,319,644 $79,428,363 
Excess of expendi- 
tures. $3,432,717 $29,012,964 


























MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS, 689. 


August, ‘nearly $2,000,000 in civil and miscellaneous, $1,000,000 in war, $8,000,000 in 
pensions, and $2,500,000 in interest. The deficit for the month was $3,482,717. 
October revenues ought to be larger than September, but interest payments will be 
nearly $5,000,000 larger so that a deficit this month may be expected. 


Unrirep States TreasunyY CasH RESOURCES. 



































June 30. |. July 30. Aug. 31. Sept. 30, 
We a 140,754,114 | $143,926,401 44,206,276 47,621,963 
" et silver. — BL io — “arma —— 
— 75,906 69,8536 
Miscellaneous assets t liabilities).| 12,508,172 14,879,408 158,150 983,131 
MeO en eae Current Habilities).| Teo us | iemlels| ied | 1030218 
Available cash balance................+0:- $237,452,199 | $238,511,604 | $221,410,411| $215,587,978 
* Excess of liabilities. 
Unitep States GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES AND NET GOLD In’ 
THE TREASURY. 
1896 1897. 
MONTH. Net Goid Net Gold 
Expen- in Recetpts Exzpen- F 
ditures dreamy. 
994 1 493 
ToL 400. 00T | *38°700-086 8 
naa 27,212,908 | 152,786,464 
—59 3838 144,319,562 
36,584,708 | 22,984,604 | 140,790,738 
— 35 yyy 140,817,699 
21,319,644 | 24,752,361 | *147,621,963 


























* This balance as reported in the Treasury sheet on the last day of the month. 


NATIONAL Bank CrrcuLATION,—There was an increase in National bank notes 
outstanding last month of $216,967 but the amount secured by Government bonds 
was reduced $151,195, while the lawful money deposited to retire circulation was 
increased $368,162. 

NATIONAL Bank CIRCULATION. 























June 30, 1897.| July 81, 1897.| Aug. 31, 1897.| Sept. 30, 1897. 
Total t outstanding............... 356,126 ‘ $230,508, 524 491 
—B— — — — —— U.S. bonds........ 55 338 205,755,976 33 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 24,665,788 24,259,980 24,752,548 25,120,710 
Wampuameaa 32,898,550 | 32,781,050]  81,988,150| 81,568,150 
Pacific RR. bonds, 6 per cent.......... 8,837,000 8,787,000 8,955,000 9,556,000 
Pup oi, ot HY Fer | dpaabas| balsa 
Five per cents. of 1804. ..----........,| 160728:350 
| EOE R BONE BPE $230,471,550 | $280,111,800| $220,471,100| $220,348,550 





1 paecnte at han Bass penal Sonne Reape aTs eat dems 

> Cc n 3 r 

: 4 ts of 1907, $12,220,000; 5 of 1 total of $17, 

The clronlation of National gold banks not i <a statemen is $85,070. 
MONEY IN THE UNITED StateEs.—The net cash in the United States Treasury 

was reduced nearly $3,500,000, the cash actually in the Treasury declining only 

about $600,000 but nearly $3,000,000 of certificates and Treasury notes were. issued. 


The net gold in the Treasury was increased nearly $8,500,000. 
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MONEY IN THE UNITED States TREASURY. 





Aug. 1, 1897. | Sept. 1, 1897. 


$150,003,810 
$1: 290.355 
206,908,078 
eT 125,123 
92,248,702 
4517-847 
$707 360,200 
561,301,438 
$246,007, 762 


Jan. 1, 1897. 





638.598 
2338 
384584572 
110,815,247 ~ 
ees 
14,278,970 
$784,411,796 
520,044,460 
$255,367 336 


49,114,826 
— 


es 
ae 
$799,758,578 
589,064,416 
$260, 694,157 























Money IN CrrcuLATION.—There was an increase in the amount of money in cir- 
culation last month of $13,160,440, making a total increase of $32,000,000 in the past 
two months. More than $6,000,000 of gold went into circulation, $4,000,000 silver 
dollars, $2,000,000 subsidiary silver, $7,000,000 silver certificates, and nearly $7,000,- 
000 Treasury notes. There was a decrease of $13,000,000 in United States notes and 
currency certificates. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE — STATES. 





Jan. 1, 1897 


Aug. 1, 1897. 


Sept. 1, 1897. 





Population of United States 
Circulation per eapita 


$517,743.229 
58,581,819 
62,101,986 
37,887,439 


$519,074,302 
51.065, 728 
59,131,282 





= 
53,085,664 











471,189 
* 
$22.58 








Tue SUPPLY oF MoNEY IN THE CounTRY.—The total stock of money in the 
country increased nearly $10,000,000 during the month, the gain being almost entirely 
in gold. Since August 1 the money supply has increased more than $14,000,000. 


SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Jan. 1, 1897. | Aug. 1, 1897. 


Sept. 1, 1897. 


Oct. 1, 1897. 





$638,381 ,827 
— 
110,815,247 

76,817,752 
681.01 
235,663,118 














$682, 437,123 


452,038,792 
105,078,550 
580 


74,681, 
681,016 
eu 





$1,905,590,736 |$1,907.165,296 


$1,911,747,860 


$1,921 424,335 





Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 


not included in the above statement. 


Unrtep States Pusiic Dest.—The Treasury deficits are reflected in the in- 


creases that are taking place in the net public debt, the increase last month being 
nearly $4,000,000 and since July 1, $25,000,000. The principal of the bonded debt 
is unchanged. There was an increase of about $400,000 in the National Bank note 
redeinption fund, a decrease of $4,600,000 in. Treasury notes and certificates and a 
decrease of $3,000,000 in the net cash balance, which is now $215,192,787 against 
$240,000,000 on July 1. (The debt statement will be found on page 657.) 











ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
| QUOTATIONS. 





The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of September, and the highest and lowest 
during: the year 1897, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1896: 








Bes 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1897.| SEPTEMBER, 1897. 
H | .  |High. Low. Closing. 
Atchison, Topeks & Santa Fe. Apr. 17 Lit HT 
. ee SEGUE 6 iss iccesaee 17 —Apr. 19; 35% 431 31 
Atlantic & Pacific............. Apr. Sena: Ceeas — 
—— — Ri Se 9 —July 14 1 1 
BOG. — is ar Se 1 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 1854 —Jan. 37 31 82 
4644—Mar. we 71 
see eeeeeeeeene an, 
——— —May 101 
pisikedecivunees Apr. 18 
Siaavencs Mar. 27 
160 
48 











hicago 


C — 
Chic., St. & Om 
Clev., St. Louis.. 
Col. Co... 
Coi. Fuel & Iron Co............ 
Col. Ob ssccte 


Delaware & Hud, Canal Co.... 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.. 
Denver & Rio —— — 

prefer souive eee 
—* Elec. Illum. Co., N. Y. 


Louis., N. A. & eee Tr. ctfs.. 





” preferrec ° 
Manhattan consol............. 


eeeeeceaeeeeeaeed 
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—May 
14—Apr 
14 —Aug. 


Apr. 
12/1 May 
—Apr. 





36 —Apr. 
1013%—Jan, 
6| 114—Apr. 
27 —Apr. 
1544—May 
—June 
14 —F — 
87 Tob. 
og Apr 
pr. 

6 —Apr. 15 
23 —June 
22 —May 
—Mar 
13 —July 
—Apr. 
162 —Jan. 
409 —June 
Apr. 
—J an, 








2906 2% 
at SEE 


SReg Ee g'-geFzges 


—A ze ae ee et a 





Sage 
“985 


mote a me 
Ges a 


1 

oy 
34 27 
160 157 
119 

46 44 
lll 109 
141 
110s] 
tis 

6 94 
4 18 
181 “ 
6H 51% 
aot 
125 119 
mye ‘104 
31 25 
95 85) 
1 1434 
42 3534 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 












YEAR 1896. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1897. 





Missouri Pacific.......... ken 
Mobile & Ohio 
N. X. & 
WH. Be 

; 
N. ib 
N 


eo 


N. Y., 
Norfolk 
North 
Northern 


n * & ESSE 
Orego y 


moo 
eT pees 
Dec. & Evansville.. 
Pitts., phe me & 8t. Louis... 


* — ccccccscece 
Reading Vot 
Ist p 
2d aan 
Rome. Wat. — & 
St. Louis & San 
, 1st 






7 2d preferred......... 
St. Louis & 
St. Peal 
St. Pa 
St. Paul, 
Southern 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co... 
Texas & Pacific 


Union Pacific trust recei ee 
Union Pac., Denver & Guif. 


, prere 
General Electric Co..... 
Hattonal Land Oo.....-.--0-++« 


Natio onal Oil Co... 
National Starch Manfg. Co.. 


Standard Rope & Twine Co.. 





* ‘preterred...... eevece 


High. Low. 







:| 

« 
11” 

1 
1 

19 8 

{ * 
1 

104 9244 
51 
95 
20 
16 
75 


— a 





Highest. 


7 
— 2 
6 


_ 



































3 
4 
20 
20 
16 
16 
17 
10 
4 
18 
16 
16 
41 —Sept. ” 
—Aug. 16 
—Sept. 2 
Aug. 17 
spt, 18 
69 —Sept. 28 
18 —Sept. 16 
2014—Sept. 18 
Sept. 20 
85%4—Sept. 20 
12144—Sept. 28 
12 
12 
12 
16 
3 
10 
20 
6 
8 
10 
10 
3544—Sept. 9 
15 i Ay 30 
ll pt. 2 
—934—Sept. 23 
pt. 20 
—Sept. 11 
an. 2 
209 —Jan. 5 
486—Aug. 12 
pt. 2 
pt. 1 
Aug. 6 
36 —Aug. 5 
pt. 3 
121. pt. 14 
Aug. 9 
1145 —Aug. 6) 
418g4—Sept. 15 
—Sept. 10 
1 —— 10 
Aug. 18 
114%—Jan. 19 
—750 “Sept. 1 
wh = 4 
an. 


Lowest. 
10 —May 
18 —June 

Feb. 
il —F eb. 
Apr. 
24 —Feb. 
160 —Feb., 

—Apr. 

—May 
18144—May 
9 —Ap 

Ap 
ll —Apr. 
an. 
an. 
1 : 
24 —Jan. 


e 26 
4 —Apr. 19 
—Jan. 29 
12 —Apr. 15 
B4—Abr. I 
r. i’ 
75 —Apr. 20 
Jan. 18 
7 —Apr. 19 
— Mar ⸗ 10 
17 —May 2 
8 —Apr. 1 
we—-Ape. 19 
Mar. 29 
114—Apr. 19 
1 “ADE. 15 3 
—Ma 
SMe i 
—Apr. 
—Jan. 6 
1 Mar. 29 
I —Jan,. 7 
Feb. 15 
100 —Feb. li 
2854—May 19 
21 Feb. 6 
Feb. 13 
10 — 17 
8 —May 5 
34- June 29 
—May 22 
ea red 29 
10 —June 3 
5 —July 20 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 





Last SALE, PrRicE AND Date anv HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 





Notge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 






































8 SEPTEMBER SALES. 
Name.  Principal| gmount, | Int’st see — a 
Due, | ~~ Paid:| price, Date. |\High. Low.| Total. 
Ala. Midland 1st gold 6s.......... 1928 2,800,000 |M& Ni 92 Apr. 1395| . —— 
Ann 1995 7,000,000 | @ 3 | 8844 Sept.20,°97 | 84 88 196,000 
* tch Top & Santa F 4°8.1995 | 109,945,000 |a & Oo Sept.30,°97 5,460,000 
e gen 8. \ Pp 

— —— cna. y" Se ..1995! 51,728,000 Nov i —— 61 eee 9,838,000 
a Equip. tr. ser. A. . 51902 1,250,000 J & J eeeene eese eeee eeeeeeee 
* Chic. & St. L. ist 6’s...1915 1,500,000 |M & S| ....... ...seees bs a eg gaia 
Atlan. av. of Brook’n imp. g. 5's, 1984 1,500,000 |3. & J Feb. 8,°96 Sieh seasacede 
Atlanta & Danville Ist g. 5’s.....1950 000 |s & J Sept.23,°97 | 96144 9644/ 10,000 
Atlan. & Pac. . Western div. inc.. .1910 A&O Sept.17,°97 10,000 
— — 1910 {+ 10,454,000 Age whee 17°98 fhe, * — 
? ’ Contrel div. ine....... 1922 590,000 |3 & D| 4%Aug. 5°95! .... . ———— 
B. & O. Ist 6s —— br.), 1919 8,000,000 |A & 0} 110 Sept.30,°97 110 108 $1,000 
» —— ao sckcass 1885-1925 8044 Sept.30,°97 | 801g 78 8,000 
EE nN aa re 8,021,000 seat Rec ep atone cn eis fee: ; 
" tered eeeeeeoee eC eoeeeeeee F&A uly 30, eeee | eeeeeees 
* eng. ctfs of d Sa 6,979,000 |...... 8 Sept.17,°97 | 82 82 10,000 
B. £0. con. mtge. 1d eeeeee 1988 11,988,000 F&A May 27, eee eese eseeeece 
——— {Fea 10% 
Balti. Belt, lt, Ist. 5’s int. gtd., 1990 6,000,000 Im & N| 94 Apr. 26,997| .... 1... | ccccce * 
ie ts. Ist g. s,. 1990 4,000, A&O BPG o's) Wahi Licbeeened 
4 nao uthwest’n Ist g. 46's, 1990; 10,667,000 iJ & J MOO DRCOG t cavities 
> Ist c. gw. 4446'S,......000. 1998 10,511,000 |3 & 3} 6 June 9°97; .... .... — 
» Istine.g. — “a”. ..2043 8,651,000 |NOV eT SRO eee eee Saree 
MT ebcebbiscbacsaeces 2043 9,655,000 DEC li Fe e 8,°96 * eee eertesese 
B.& 0. Sw. Term Co. gtd g 5’s. ..1942 1,200,000 |M & IN| ....cccccsecceess esed dike | 
————— River ete , 5°83 1919 700,000 |F & A| 104% July 1,92) [022 632) IEE 
-Isto 6. 456'8, 1980 2,500,000 |M & 8 UTED 65o5> (os ua: 1 cbscweces 
Ak. & Chie, June. ist . 8. g. 5's. .1980 1,500,000 |[M & Nj 1 Poy 
Pittsb. —— Ist @.4's. 19% "9,536,000 |x & 3| 10446 Aug.i0,97) 22520 22) | IES 
Broadway & 7th av. Ist con. g. 5’s, 1948 J&D 971120 119 000 
registered......... ahah dass | 7,650,000 | 3 sap Liste Moy 20°06 Ree et ce 
Brooklyn City ist con. 5’s........ 1941 4,373,000 |3 & 3} 115 Sept.13,°97 115 115 1,000 
Brooklyn Elevated Ist g. 6s’s,. ..1924 465,000 |A & 0| 85% Sept.17,’97 8544 ° 16,000 
( eng. Trust Co. otts. RES fs 8,085,000 |...... 84 Sept.27,97 8 80 48 
uy 2d. B eeeeeeeeeeereeeas 1915 38 J & J 43, June 19,97 eeee eee eesesese 
{ Seaside & Bin ge ist —e — —sã Maa | | oo 
Union Bievated ist  6’s,..1987 986,000 |M & NN 556 Sept-1891 si 80 Bm 

Brooklyn Rapid Ts Transit g.5's...1945|  5181,000|A & O 9284 Sept.30,°97 wie 
Brunswick & Western 1s g. 4’s. . . .1988 8,000,000 |y & 3| 74 sept. 1.°96/ ..., .... ieee 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1987 407,000 |m& 8|100 Sept.21,°97 | 100 14,000 
Rochester & Pitteburg. 6’s. .1921 —38 F & A| 124 Bept.00 "97 | 124 * iP 00 
et MORO, co ciess ccs 1922 3,920,000 |x & D| 128 9711238 123 000 
Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s....1948 650,000 |J & J 13134 May 20°96 Hed BOVE ies 
Buffalo && uehanna Ist g. 5’s, 1918 A o 100 Feb. 27,°% — 
— ee —— esese t 1,280,000 } A&O eeeeeeesee @eeervese * | eee8ee88 
Burlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5’s, 1906 6,500,000 |s3 & D 108 Se 100% 108 19,500 
f ⸗ con, Ist & col. tat 5's. '.1984 + 6,425,000 4 ae ak ee eese — — — eocccces 
e@eeeeeeoeeeeeeeeee A > i eeevnveseeae 
Minneap’s & St. Louis Ist 7’s. 8. ie 150, 32D 140 Aug.24W |) 2... cece | ccccccee 
Ced. Rap Ta. on lst ot 825, A& re) 10h, Sent 20-91 eeee eee eeeeneeee 
O  -SRE Penk svcccedeivciccs 1,905,000 'a & O! I Sept.20,°97 ' 1024, 102% 14,000 


8 





Ke 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest price and total sales 
for the month. ‘ 


Notr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named, 
Last SALE. | SEPTEMBER SALES. 


NAME. — Intst 
Amount. 
Price. Date. Hion. Low. 


Canada Southern ist int. gtd 5’s,1908 | 18,920,000 110 Sept.30,’97 1106 10914 
mortg. 5 ; Sept.27,’97 
* nSs 8,100,000 | { 10659 May 22°91 | * 
Col. & Cin. Midla’d, ist. Ext. 444’s, 1989 ’ 2,000,000 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5's, 1987 4,880,000 924% Aug.16,’97 
Central R’y of Geo Ist g. 5’s.1945 1154 Sept.22,’97 
*— ——— ———— 7,000,000 
{ 16,500,600 
000,000 45 
$000 ,000 17 Sept an aT 
4,000,000 934 Sept.27,'97 
g. 5’s 840,000 9% July 19,°97 
. Mobile div. Ist g. 5’s....1946 1 000, 000 9544 July 15,97 


Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
F » Ist — — ee 836,000 Sept.23,’97 














ak 
& & & 
— 4 


£0 
eo 


1144 Bepe. Uk 

104 Nav_13°96 
t. B. M 

Sept a0. 


mo! 5's 
Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 
| N. J. Southern int. gtd 6’s 1899 


Central Pacific g 1898 
f ger ——— 





PS ee be yy Os 

Ree wee eee we ew 

CUUneOOOuaa aasz 
— 


Western Pacific 

North. Ry. (Cal,) ist g. 6s, gtd.. 1907 
rm. 8. 

Cent. Wash. b yea Co. Sint g. 6's. 1988 

Charleston & Sav. ist g. 7’s 


Ches. & Ohio pur. money fd...... 
6's, 





RE@--Se ee — 
we SPR eB 
DRauuaunnmZZoouw w 


1940 
st g. 5’s, 1941 
Elz. Lex. &B.8. g. g.5’s, 1902 


Ches. Ohio & S’thwestern m. 6’s.1911 
2d mtge. 6’s. 1911 


98 Dec. 
101 Sept.28, oT 
1h Ret ye. aS 


110% Aug. 22,’93 


11344 Sept.28,’97 
i eee a9 


Ii At ‘Apr. 35 

106 sage oi 
11684 Se *8 
10844 June 4 12,°97 


Ohio Val. g. con. ist gtd. g. 5’s...1988 


Chi & Alton — fund * 1008 
{ep —— * Riv. ist 7’s.. 


2d 
8t. Louis, J. & C. 2d gtd 7’s.....1898 
Miss. Riv. Bdge ists. f’d g. 6's. .1912 


Chicago, Burl. & North. Ist 5’s. ..1926 


Chicago, —* ney con. 7’s.1908 
5’s, “i — 

















SR SPP REPS —P pees & gy 
Pekar eee iw we & & aw eP @e 
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Chic. & lowa div. 5’s.... Jan. 18, "96 








BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


BOND SALES, 





Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 


























Due. Amount. 
J Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 26,411,000 
» Han. & St.Jos.con.6’s,i91i| 8,000,000 
Chicago & E. Ill. Ist s. f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 
Oe quae Gouda. ses t 2,980,000 
Chic. & E. Ill. 1st con. 6’s, gold . .1964 2,653,000 
“ gen. con. Ist 5’s......... 1987 ; 9.767 000 } 
@ FEMME, ... ccccsccccsvess eo 
Chicago & Ind. Coal ist 5’s...... 1986 4,626,000 
Chi , Indianapolis & Louisville. 
Lo . N. Alb. & Chic. Ist 6’s. .1910 3,000,000 
Chic. Ind. & Louisv. ref. g. 6's. .1947 8,509,000 
» refunding g. J 1947 2,717,000 
, Milwaukee & 8t. Paul. 
bass & St. Paul lst m. 8’s P. D..1898 1,671,000 
J Saas coh ii div, 1908 766,000 
. v. 
902 | { 3:788,500 
* 1st m.lowa & D.7’s...1899 421,000 
« Istm.C. &M.7’s.,....108 2,301,000 
| Chicago Mil. & St. Paul on?7's,1905| 112981000 
» Ist7’s, Iowa & D, ex, 1908 8,505,000 
. Ist 6's, ee 45 div., 1908 4,000,000 
. ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav... 2,500,000 
. lst So. Min. div. 6’s....1 7,432,000 
. —— H’st.& Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 5338 
* — 
« Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 8,000,000 
e 1st Chic. & P. W. 5's, 1921; 25,340,000 
« .Chic. & M. R. div. & 3,083,000 
* Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 2,840,000 
+ c. & Lake Sup. 5's, 1 1,360,000 
. & Min. div. 5’s...1921 4,755,000 
. WE Diss scactaves 4,748,000 
, . & So. 6’s — 1,260,000 
«  econt.si’k. f’d 5’s...... 1,368,000 
. Dakota & Gt. 8. 5’s...1916 2,856,000 
* g. m.g.4’s, series A.. 21,117,000 
; . & N. 1st M.L. 6's, 1910| — 2,155,000 
i « lst convt. 6’s..... ooo 1918 5,002, 
Chic. & — — Ts. —— 12,771,000 
d a cou nm 8.. 
> pegistersd d, gold 7°s 11902 | ¢ 12,836,000 
. —— —— is se 5550 
; — ae 
debenture 5’s.. 1983 
“ red. eeseeeeevpeeeeeeeee ‘ 9,800,000 
» 2 year deben. 5’s.....1900 6,000,000 
* extension 4's... ..1886-1926 | | 8,632,000 
1 Escanaba & L. Superior ist 6's. .1901 720,000 
Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s.....1907 600, 
Iowa Midland Ist mortg. 8’s. ...1900 1,850,000 
c. & Milwa ist mtg. 7’s..1898 1,700,000 
| Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s.....1907 1,502,000 
Milwau Madison Ist 6’s. ..1905 1,600,000 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. ist 5’s. .1909 1,600,000 
orthern [Illinois ist 5’s........1910 1,500,000 
Mil., Lake Shore & We’n 1st 6's, 1921 5,000,000 
» con. deb. 5’s........ és 436,000 
« ext. &impt.s.f'd g. 5’sl1929 4,148,000 
. higan div. ist 6’s,.1924 1,281,000 
. and div. Ist 6’s....1925 1,000,000 
{ . | EIS S A Se ee . 500,000 
* Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 
f « 6's registered.... * . 1917 t 12,100,000 
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Last SALE. | SEPTEMBER SALES. 
0456 Sept.25,°97 | 951g 9414 
91 July OE oe ans « 
121 eri eee eeee 
11 A s. "97 eeee eees 
112 rae He 
Sept.20,°97 | 128 128 
10244 Sept.30,°97 | 10284 
—22 ai * 
10144 Sept.24,°97 | 10134 100% 
Sept.20,'97 
Per ae 
83 Se 8344 88 
102% Sept.28, 97 102 
te Seren 10s ox 
120 Feb. 8°04) .... .... 
1a5he July 2°01 eee eee 
140 Say abot 148° eeee 
141 Sept.21,’97 | 141 in 
118 Sept. 9,°97/118 118 
11434 Sept.15,’¥7 | 11444 11 
119 Sept.27,’97 | 119 scr 
ut sal ew 
119 Sept.30,°97| 121° 119° 
Sept.24,°97 | 1 114% 
10888 Sept 201 iii 108% 
ig Aug. 4°01 1d” 133" 
ep 
113% Sept.27,’97 | 11884 11254 
18 Se t.20,4 Spe Been 
11144 Sept.23,°97 | 11136 1111, 
9 Sept ah 108d 10288 
U8 :: 
120 Sept.i0,°07|120 120 
14844 Sept.30,’97 
Hie AME 
Sept 2 120" 120 
117% July 13,°97| .... . 
Sept.30,’97 | 11386 11244 
Apr. 5, eee 
117% Aug.18,,97| .... . 
ay a eves 
110 Aug.26,°97 | 110% 109 
108%4 J 
ogee nd rr 
107 BIT er — 
100 Nov. 10,96 mers : me 
107% Nov.28, eee debe 
Apr. eee > » 
pa bent st | i 
127 Apr.1796| .... . 
Jan. 7, ALAR 
108 ae 165°" 1h 
186 Sept.22,°97 | 136 
105% Fe . 24,97 ere . 
116 Sept.24,°97|116 115 
¥% Aug.30,'97| .... ‘ 
134 July 22,°97| |... ; 
110% July 2°96| °°. : 
188 Sept.21.°07| 1838 82 
19054 Apr. 30,°97}; .... . 
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BON dD QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 









NAME. —— 


Amount. 


SEPTEMBER SALES. 





. | High. Low.| Total. 











| 8 exten. and collat. 5’s..1984 
»  debentures’s..........1921 
4 Des Moines & Ft. Dodge ist 4°s.1905 
Ist 246’ eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1905 

, extension 48 
{ Keokuk & Des M. ist mor. 5’s. .1928 
small bond............ 1923 





Chic., 8t.P., Minn.& Oma.con. 6’s. 1930 
Chic St. Paul & Minn. Ist * tg .1918 
Nort “th Wisconsin ist mort. 6’s..1980 
St. Paul & Sioux City 1st 6’s. ...1919 

c., Term. Tr U-8.Tr0o.cts. of pro 

Chic. ‘& Wn. ** ————— 6’s. 1919 

— mortg. g. 6’s......1982 

Chic. & West Mich Ry 5’s...1921 

© COUPONS Off,.........e+- — 


Cin.., Ham. pag, 4 con. * * 7°8.1905 
7: 1987 


Cin. b x! Bal 
ub. ¥ 
Clev.. Ak’n rd voles 
Cleyv. & Can.Tr.Co. ot. ist Bs: for.1917 
Clev..Cin.,Chic.£8 gen.m. 4’8.1998 
[ do —— 38 . 4’s..1989 
St. Louisdiv. ist col. t g.4’s.1990 
8 1d & — — 
e oO v g. 4’s 
Spat W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s....1940 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. g. 4’s. 1991 
d., St. * nt a lst g.4’s.1936 





< “9 
* 


J con —— . 1920 
Cin.,Sdusky&Clev.con. ist * 
Ind. Bloom. & W.., ist 
Ohio, Ind. & W., 1st ; J 33 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s.. 1940 








f incomo Vs............. 
Clev. rC., C. 2 Ind. Ist 7’s s’k. f'd.1899 
nsol m mortg. PBisiccs 1914 
, stalk, ene 1914 

* gen. —— — J 


Cin., Sp. — oaanão. 7’s.1901 
v.,.Lorain & Wheel’g con. 1st 5’s1933 
Clev., & Mahoning V gold 5’s. .1988 


Coeur @' Alone Ist g. 6'8.......... 1916 
gen. Ist g. 6’s.....1988 


Col. Midld Tr.Co.ctfs.1stg.6’s asst. 1986 
Tr.Co.cfs.cn.g.4’sstm gtd .1940 


ne 
Bi 
me 
ra 
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BOND SALES. 





BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. 


SEPTEMBER SALES. 





Price. Date. 


High. Low. 

















NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
— poy ng Di 7’s...1917 
nn. Div. c. 7’s.. 
* — ——— — 917 + 5,000,000 - 
bany Cc. g. 7's. ....1906 
” ——— —22— 8,000,000 ; 
* — 7,000,000 
Rens. & Sarat ra 1st c. 7’s......1981 
pom agers 1921 | ¢ 7,000,000; 
Denver Con. Ges Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1938 730,000 * 
ake a, Co. con. g. g....1910 1,219,000 
"n Shey: fe spond Sy 6's. 1911 913, 
enver Ist con. g. 4’s...1986 | 28,465,000 
ine mortg. @.7°S.......0- 1900 
impt. m. 1; Us ceneécseeeen 8,103,500 
Detro oit . Mac. &Ma. ld gt. — * 101 8,024,000 
— & M — ist lien g. 900,000 
= eee selene Ce aeaseall 1 1,250,000 
Duluth & lron 2*55 ist 5’s......1#87 t 6,332,000 
2d aa 1,000,000 
Dulu: th, Red Wing & 8’n Ist g. 5’s.1928 . 500,000 
Duluth So. —* & At. gold 5's. . 1987 4,000,000 
Erie, Ist meostenge — —————— 1897 2,482,000 
f « 2d extended 5’s........ 1919 2,149,000 
| » 8d extended 44’s...... 1923 4,618,600 
» 4thextended 5’s....... 1920 2,926,000 
° 5th extended 4’s....... 1928 709,500 
*  I1stcons gold 7’s.......1920| 16,890,000 
» 1st cons. fund ce. 7’s....1920 8,705,977 
Long Dock consol. 6’s.......... "1958 7,500,000 
alo, N. Y. & Erie ist 7’s.....1916 2380; 
a —— comin 1,500,000 
Jefferson a * Ist gtd oo 2,900,000 
J ae ee & Eri W. Goal & i da * a 12,000,00u 
wists currency 6 — — 1,100,000 
* bine m 
Co. ist currency 6's......... * 3,396,000 
N. ¥. & Greenw’d Lake gt g 5’s..1946 t 1,452,000 
Brie. R.R. is con. g-4s prior bds. .1996 
resister ed... eeeneeeee 1996 t 30,000,000 
. . n. lien 3-48 ....... 
—— AON RRs + 80,027,000 
Eureka Sp Y Ist 6’s, g.....1933 500, 
Evans. & Haute ist con. 6’s.1921 3,000,000 
" General g 5’s......... 1942 2,228,000 
« Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 375,000 
Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1980 450, 
Evans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g g¢ 6's. ...1926 1,591,000 
Flint & Pere Marquette m 6's. ...1920 8,999,000 
ist con. gold 5's. a 2,100,000 
Port Huron d Ist g B's. .1989 3,088,000 
Florida Cen. & Penins. Ist g 5’s. ..1918 3,000,000 
ist lan — grant ex. g 5’s..1980 423,000 
Ist CON. @ 5'B.......ccccee 4,370,000 
Ft. Smith Un. Dep. ios ist g 436° 8.1941 1,000,000 
Ft. Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist 4’s..1921 8,176,000 
ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 2,863,000 
Gal., a h & 8. A. 1st 6’s.1910 336 
J mortgage 7’s......... 
® x. & div. 1st 5’s,1981{ 138.418,000 
Geo. & Ala. —* lst pref. g. 5’s.. .1945 2,280,000 
Ga. Car. & N. Ry. * ae. 1927 5,360,000 
Housatonic R. con. m. g. 5’s..... 1987 2,888,000 
New Haven & Derby oon. Bs... . 1918 575,000 
Houston & Texas Sa R. * 
ist g. 86 (int. gt — —* 1381000 
a g. veer 
* Con. g. 6’s 55 8,455,000 
« Gen. g. 4s (int. ga 4,297,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nortz.—tThe railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. — 





* Deben.6’sp. &int. gtd, 1897 
*  Deben. 4’s p. & int. gtd, 1897 


[ilinois Central ist g. 4's 
f red 





registe 
ringfield div. coupon 6's... 
Sha iddle div. a 5’s 1921 
Chic., St. L. &N. O. T. lien 7s. 1897 

ist consol 1807 


Beuov. & So. Ill. gtd g. 444’s.. 
Indians, fi Slovene ts.” * 
ist ext. g. 5’s 1943 


Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold.1919 
24 & oe 1808 





tts, Pitt. Guillet & col. 5 4 1923 
series A. Ist 


Co. El. —— 
Fulton El. ist m. g. 5’s se es A. 


rege! ok abe .1987 
mize. & 1941 
; 444 Oo ist ota g 5's... 1945 
Lake Shore & ros ——— 
Buffalo & ogg 


1925 
1929 


co 
Cin. Cin. Sp. ist gtd 8. 8 & M. 
 Mabbating Coal R. rt Pte 5’s.. 


Lehigh Val. N. Y. Ist m. 
iehign Val. * R. Ist 


Lehigh Vi 


* ‘ig 1901 
. 1988 
. 1984 


8.1940 
*s.1941 














"n & W. Ist g. 5’s.. .1916 
ctfs. for lst 


Litchfield 
Lit. Rock ., tr. CO. 





ng Island R. ist mig. 7s 
Lone island lat cons. 


S582 pee 
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Lasr SALE. 


SEPTEMBER SALES. 





Price. Date. 
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94 Dec. 
100 July 6,°97 


High. Low. 





6,°95 


110 J 19,°97 
Ling July 18°97 


88 
9444 Nov. 21, 295 
121 Sept.20,°97 
* peed 
on Sept ways 
3* Sopt.a. m 
Sept 97 
19 Sept.27"97 
116 —*2 97 


io ae 


i Sept.24,’97 
124 * Doo, 806 


116 Nov. 30, 96 
101 Sept.20,°97 
112 A 97 


uly 27,°05 


i01  Sept.16,°97 
11844 Sept.17,’97 
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BOND SALES, 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 


Norsz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
















































NAME. Principal Amount Int’st Laer Bare. | Saremcane Saree. 
Due. * | Paid 
Price Date. |High. Low.| 
Long Island gen. m. 4’s......... 8,000, J&D Aug.23,’97 ‘ ‘ 
erry lat 46's... ....1922 00\mas| Sig Sept24'97| 2% 91 * 
0: ORs tee re —— 28 J&D Sept er er 91 90 000 
yy Nee eee 1,500,000 |3& D 100 May 26,°07 | .... cece | ccccccee 
N. v' Rook’ Beach ist g. 5’s, 1927 984,000 iM & 8 OS © eee eee * 
—— — 1,000, BS | 106 ruly O97 | 22.5 ccc | cccccee . 
. N. Y. B’kin & M. Bists. . 5s, . 1985 1,726, A &O eeeeeeerseeeasees ° * eeee 
Montauk 1st6’s. ...1911 250, OO Ot vicccsincssk bhi — 
5's. eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1911 750,000 M& 8 10714 July 16,°96 ° eeeeeee 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Sh ere Branch 
Ist — — s. 1982 1,075,000 | QJAN | 10844 Junel7,"95 | .... wees | ...... ; 
N. Y. B. Ex. E —— . 1943 200,000 | T & TD) cccccccese Palin ne Sis 
| Montauk t 5” .1945 300,000 J J 2222 sees eer | ceoeseeee 
Louisv’e Ev. & St. Louis nd 
*  I\gstcon.TrCo. * gold 5’s.1939 3,406,000 |s & 3| 36 Sept.20,°07| 364% 3 17,000 
« Gen. mtg. g.4’s.......... 1943 2,432,000 |m & S|} O86 Aug.21,O7 | 2... cone | ....... 
Louisville & Nashville cons. 7’s.. .1888 7,070,000 | A & O| 10456 Sept.29,°97 | 10454 10414 93,000 
: e Cecilian branch 7’s....1 545,000 im & 8/102 Sept. 3°06) .... 2. | ccccceee 
« N.O. & Mobile Ist 6’s, 1va0 5,000,000 |s & 3 | 119% Sept.24,°97 | 119% 119% 6,000 
eet, 1,000,000 |3 & 3) 107 Mũs — ⏑ —... ... 
e 4., Hend, & N. 1st6’s. .1919 2,888,000 |s &pi| 115 May 11,°O7| .... .... | ....eee. 
. neral mort. 6’s.....1980} 10,248,000i\3 @ p/117 Sept.3u,°97 | 117 116% 10,000 
. neacola div. 6's... 1920 M & 8| 10844 Sept.24,°07 | 103844 102 6,000 
e  §8t. Louis div. Ist 6’s...1921 8,500,000 im & §|121 July 12,07) .... ..0- | cee eee 
@ VA ss 3,000,000 im & s8| 67 
« Nash. & Dec. Ist 7’s...1900 1,900,000 | sy & J) 107 fue. ET eand Gees | wcuckucs 
e §80.N. Ala. sig £4 66, 1910 1,942,000 |A & O BOG BIOS | noes vase | cccssece 
} § Gnindd golfer .-1900| «arent (sa 36 
¥ n MOG 4'B........ J&dI 
e registered ............ 14,094,000 } JTas| 8 Feb. 27°98 cans. P Sivaddae 
Pen. & At. 1st 6’s, - 8, 1921 2,833,000 |r & A} 100 Sept.23,°97 | 1 99 42,000 
* collateral truat 6 ’s, 1981 5,120,000 im& nN} 108 Sept.i7,°97|/108 108 5,000 
Meee ontg, 4,000,000 106% Sept.10,°97 | 106% 106%| 4,000 
Me vecavecaes M&S 
M. Fla, & 8. lst g. g.5’s, 1987 2,006,000 |F & A} 87 Sept.20.°97 ane 87 14,000 
South & N. Ala. con. gtd. g. 5’s, 1986 8,678,000 | F & A os Horne a 33,000 
Kentucky Cent. g. 4’s........ 1987 6,742,000|3 & J) 8% Aug2s.OT|) .... cece | cccees * 
LXN. Louy.Cin.&Lex. g. M⸗s, 1931 M &N| 107 Sane 5091 —— 
Lo.& Jefferson .Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 8,000,000 |M & S/........ echcadbsad esee:! 0006 F kccurs * 
Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1980 4,600,000 J & 3| 10086 Sept. 9,°92 — 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s..... 1990 | 24,065,000; a4 & O| 9634 Sept.28,'97 | 97 96 300,000 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1964 ee 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6’s, 1913 RE TA OE vero 0060: 8008 KE Gaetends 
Memphis & Charlestown 6's, g. .1924 1@OO00is as) GB Jam. 7,506) 2... esos | cccccece 
———— renee ist 6’s....1908 |  10,818,000|3 & 3 | 11834 Sept.20,"97 | 11 118 14,000 
— 18998 4,000,000 | mM & N| 106 Sept.30.97 ioe 105 1 OOD ‘ 
Mexican Central. 
* con. mtge. 4’s........... 1911; 58,908,000i7 & 3) 066 Aug.14,°97) .... wees | ccceeee x 
. eee DOG ickciss es 1989 17,072,000; suULY| 19 Jam. 20°06) 2... cece | cece eee 
wine nthcbessnsvaees 11,724,000 |sgULY| 9 Jam. 90,°06) .... 0 cece | ccceceee 
Mexican International Ist g. 4’s, 1042; 14,000000ima&s| GB Mar.10,°07) 1... cece | cece eee 
— Nat. Ist gold 6’s........ 1927 11,416,000 | 3 & D IS OY 5 Ree Breer 
= a © ; fe up ee 1917.| 12,265,000 ima&s| 4236 Nov.12,°96| . — 
J 34 inc. 6’s ° PR — 1917 12,265,000 | aA 138 July 9,°97 PETE 
— Northern ist g. 6’s..... 1910 SO OW We. OL 
red, e@eeeeeeeeveeoee ev eee 1,360,000 J &D e@eeevevee eeeeeevee * eeeeee 
Michigan ** Ist con. Vs....... 1902 000 |mM&N/116 Sept.30,’07 | 11656 116 17,000 
: Ws —88 Ma& N| 107% Aug. 9°97 —— ——— 
1000 1,500,000 Ax s May 8ß. 
1981 8,576,000 | M & 8/120 Sept.16,’97 120 120 5,000 
J Dies avveviccses -- 1981 SER 
—— —— 1940 2,600,000 J3&3/106 Sept.10,97 106 106 10,000 
* 4’s 8 reg. @eeeneeeeeeaeeee J&d 102 Jan, 20,°96 eeee eeee eeeeeevee 
Battle C. Stergis Ist g. g. 6’s...1989 476, 0 OS Dt tana emee 9 bensaves 





ET SE 05.5 
Se a 
J 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nors.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

















NAME. Principal ee Int’ Last SALE. | SEPTEMBER SALES. 
sme. "| Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 

Mil. Elec.R.&Light con.B0yr.g.5's.1996 | 5,500,000) F & Al 3s news sas | woes cies | eoeeees 3 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g. 7’s. 1927 000 |J &D BES 6 8 Ea Be 
, — — — 5, 000°000 M&N — 106% 105% 52,000 
* ITowaext. Ist g. 7's biebee 1909 1,015,000 | 3 & D ls SE idkwé. nae’ Lnesvawes 
»  fSouthw. ext. Ist g.7’s...1910 036,000 |3 & Di 120 May 16,°06) .... see | ccccnees 
* Pacific ext. Ist g. 6’s....1921 1,382,000 | 3 & A) 12144 Aug.31,'O7 | 2... cece | cece ees 
—— —— Ist = ha 1936 t 8,208,000 |/3 & J Be: Be 
Minn.. 7 * eg yh ay. ——— ——— vwᷣig ewe chains — 
—————————— 8,280,000 | 3 & J ‘308, Tuneis,"91 bulla saccade 
Mine., —— pment ‘a et eeee cons becnepe'’s aS hekeewe 
tamped pay. of int. gtd. (| f 6,710,000 | 5-& 3) oer ————— ——— nas 
Minn. St. R’y Ist con. g. 5’s...... 1919 4,050,000 |3 & 3| 9% Dec. 18,95; . aed weseeaes 
tool Hr seomage soe] BA 2) GaSe | SE | att 
« Istex gold 5" or Seger 1944 998,000 man; 8 Jam. 90,06) 2... wooo | cocccce. 
» of ta set Ist gx. 5'81942 2,685,000 |M & s| 80 Sept.30,°07 | 88 80 80,000 
» Kan. C rc: - 4’s. 1990 2,500,000 FAA 68 July 9,°97 iP tube oeeetnas 
Dal & Waco ist ge. 2. ois 1,340,000 |ma&w} 8 Sept.13,97 | 88 82 12,000 
Booneville Bdg. Co 1906 gt FOE See ene err eee oe Er eres 
bo. & Neosho Ist 7’s........... 1908 eee Ae Oe DL OT cocks Heke 1 Kcckeers 
Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 4,000,000 | A & 0} 9954 Sept.29,"97 | 100 9816 39,000 
Missouri, 22 Ist con. g. 6’s...1920; 1 000|M&N| 96 Sept.29,°97 | 9844 000 
» 8dm * — 1006 26 M & x 10844 Sept. 9, llvu 106 38 
— is os 5's... . 1917 t 14,376,000 Masi 47 J une u, coos cece! covccees 
@ jj. FUER BVUSLTAseccovcscccesceveess M & 8 Ceeeeeesesceseeeee | seve e080 | gee0888088 
. Is —— goid 5's.1920 7,000,000 |r & aj 70 Sept.30,°97| 744% 70 78,000 
iss cecckstssonses 1 Kkvdnapecaes RAS ccdseckdeetn dened: Sisa wine 1 éodintle 
Pacific R. of Mo. ad m. * 4’8.1988 7,000,000 | mz & s| 101 TES: cau Sauk 4 uci 
4 2d exten ae» 1988 2,573,000 | F & A Sept.17°97 1066 101 20,000 
Verdigris V'y Ind. & N 1st 5's. * 88 4k00. <.0da5 | veaweenr 
ane 8 El nels ia cba bd owdea bo saad, i: paced ba6dsbes 
St. Lé& I’rn. Mt. ist ox igs. 1801 4,000,000 | F & A| 1 Sept.29,°97 | 107 106 14,000 
Ark’nsas as ext —* 2,500,000 | J D 1 Sept.27,’97 | 107 10,000 

e g.con. B.R. & —* 5’°s1981 | 18,3846,000;aA&0 pt.20,"97 | 936 
: * stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 6,945,000 |a& o 87 Sept.29,°97 | 87 2,000 





Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 5's. . .1945 37: — 


; aaa a. Sean. Lt et 
“Se RRR a en SET cocci at osakisne cman dioee peeks “Wake d avusece 
































Hobie # Onemrmaoute or a| “mame ls Solin’ —7 
. @Cnvension V B.... J D ⸗ eecee eece eececcoe 
938 9,450,500 | QJ Sept29.°97 76 72 174,500 
St. Louies Geico gia ge. 4’s.....1981 M&si 86 EeG UT Nees -: cee€ Uixezicens 
Mo — — 6’s. .1920 COOis STi TL July 21, OS i 2... ccce | cccccccs 
* —— * —— 8 000000 A &0O| 130 ne ctan’. ene! fédeeeees 
——— a. & St. L. Ist 7’s...1918 338 whe 10s —** —19 100 180 21,000 
J Pp ete pete -eskanete 

Ps —5 — * (ib ecinidevan 1928 5,594,000 | a & O} 1 Sept.28,°97 |108 101% 43,000 . 

J ist 6's T.& Pb RAPER Ee 1917 EE CME 
Ist 6’s McM. M.W. & Al.1017 750,000 |5 & 3} 108 Mar. 24,°96 — ——— 
« Ist g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 ALE Ee eee dese Gipabed kedeabne 
0. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 1,320,000 | A & O} 108% Aug.13,°04 | 2... cece | cece eeee 
WY cog at AR mao] 83 Seca a Hs] 33 
; Settmeuc siege || momow)¥ 53 ePsSepear gt | | mae 
® —— * ae 1904 1,900,000 |M & 8 Sept.24,°97 | 10844 109 34,000 
. e — — Sa 15,000,000 Ee = ree seen eee eeeeeerce 
+ deb, cert. ext. g.4'8...1905 |} 450,099 | M & N| 1006 Se Mot 16436 10436 | *** 6.000 
— eeeeeeceeeeees eee ’ M N ug. eeee eeee | @e208088868 
Harlem * mo * — 9— 12,000,000 aoe Sept ie ar tT ie TT 1000 
N. Jersey io R. > ist 4’s. * 1,650,000 Ff &A 108 May 7,°97 eees eee | eeeeevesr 
4 reg. certifica eeeeseeaeaene# » F&A o e@eeeeseeeeeeeee* 20200060 #000 ¢ #@@80@6@80888 
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BOND cians —Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Sicscen-"Teis: Geek dane 

















ot lt 8 





for the montit. 
West Shore ist guaranteed 4’s..... t 601,000,000 
Beech Creek ist. g. gtd. 4's... . .1996 
. seoiserend — ¥en say 5,000,000 
. registered 2 —— eee 1986 500,000 
Clearfield Gaal ticneeesie eeeee | &© #888 eee 
Ist 8.f. — seer. A. 1046 | 770,000 
aa 33,100 
Gouv. & Oswega. ra 5 1942 300,000 
. W. & Og. con. —— ext, 5’s...1922 9,081,000 
Nor. & Mon Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 130, 
W.& O. Ter. R. . gtd 5’s.1918 375,000 
Oswego & Rome 1d 5’s.1915 400,000 
tica & Blac ver . 4’s..1922 1,800,000 
Mohawk & Malone Ist . 48.1991 2,500,000 
Carthase & Adiron ist g@. 481981 1,100,000 
NY. y: Chic & St, Loule ist; is 92 
8. 
L TeMistered......ccccccccves t 19,426,000 

N. Y. & New Jand Ist 7’s......1905 000 

A yg — — 1905 080 

N. ¥., N. Haven & H. ist 4’s.1908 2,000,000 

con. deb. receipts... .$1,000 15,007,500 
» small certifs.............$100| 1,480,000 
N. Y. & Northern Ist g. 5’s.......1927 1,200,000 
N. Y..Ontario & W’n con. —* g. 5°s1989 5,600,000 
Refun ing 1992 ee — 

000 only. 

N. Y., Sus. & W. ist refunded 5’s.1987 3,750,000 
» 2amo . 4446"s........ 1987 453,000 
|, See 
° Ped ee 8 -gel ano | ¢ 200,000 

Wilkesb. & . lst gtd 5 5’s. .1942 8,000,000 

Midland R. of N. — st 6’s.1910 8,500,000 

N.Y., Texas & Mexico g. Ist 4’s. .1912 1,442,500 

— —————— 
St. Paul & N. Pacific gen 6’s.. —* 

{ . regi stered certificates. . t 7,985,000 } 
N. P. Ry prior In reg.&1ld.gt.g.4’s.1997 

ee — * 3° 8 eeeeeeaeeee 9047 7 | 75,708,500 

» vegistered..............ss 56,000,000 

Nor. Pacific Term. Co. Ist g. 6’s..1983 8,980,000 

Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 750,000 

Norfolk & Western gen. m 6’s.1981 7,283,000 

: New River ist 6's. —* 2,000,000 
. —— —— ey 6's. ..1964 5,000,000 
:  Sei’o Val& NE lst g.4ai0ed | 6,000, 000 
» C.C.&T.1stg. t. ——— 38 

N orfolk & West. Ry lst con. g. — 
tered. EE ie eS 28,199,400 

. small bonds................. 
Ogdb’g & L. Chapl. Ist con. 6’s. ..1920 8,500,000 


























Int’s Last SALE. SEPTEMBER SALES. 
3&3 107% Sept.30,'97 10744 | 221,000 
3&3 1 Sept.29,'07 ion 
3 & J| 108 Sept.15°97 | 1 108 ios 25,000 
3 & J 106% Junel2,’% FRE RIS are Pe TES 
J &dJ * eeeeece eee a . * e@eee — —— — —— ——— 
J &d ®eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee e . eeee | @#080808688068 + 
J &dJ S@eeeaeseereeee e086 — ee eeeeeenee 
J&D @eeseeeeeeeeeeeee os eeee | @08080880808 
A&0O/\121 Sept.30,'97 | 12i4_ 119% 84,000 
A&o @eeeeaeeoeeeeeeeeee ee a @eeee | @@8080608084 7 
M&N > se eeeees . — eeee | @@0e88080808 
Fa&A 110 Peay > ee eeene eeeseeee ” 
J & 3| 1074 June REED SPS RE RS 
as 100 Mar. 14,94 > eeee | @@e0e8e28868868 
vy i038” May 23,96 . eeee | @80808080808 
A & 0} 106% Se 97/108  106%| 92, 000 
cm ene | 
3 &3/12%3 June l6,'97 — — 
JAAL May 27,'97 aed Speers ire 
seo? Sopea0ret | 148°” 140g | “48,000 
A&oil 
Nabors 140% Sept.30,'97 | 14046 1388 6,700 
A & O| 12214 Sept.24,'97 | 12244 122% 5,000 
J & D| 108% t.29,°97 | 10874 10836 41,000 
M&s} 96. Sept 30°97 98 96 52,000 
M& 8 88956Aug. 25,02 |... ce ee | ce ceeees 
J & J| 10514 Sept,29,'97 | 10714 10544 000 
rei gs cepraa! So | seo 
F&A 
M&N 105% June 19,’97 oes 0806 | sesecees ° 
ME&N eeeeeeceeeeeee eee eeee eeee | @ee8e888686 
J&D Sept.17,°97 | 96% 9% 17,000 
A&O pt.29, 121 10% 8,000 
A&O eeeeeee . ee . eee ee eeesee 
Jad Sept.30,’97 | 122% 89,000 
Jad 338 122 rh 155,000 
Fa&A Sept.14,°97 | 127 127 23,000 
QF May 18,96 pp ARS Grrr ee 
J Sept.30,’97 91 198,000 
ae Sept.25.°97 ae I, 1,000 
QF Sept.30,°97 | 61 50 | 2,145,500 
QF eeeeeeaeoee eee eee e eeee eece eeeeeeee 
J & 3 107% Sept.20.°97 | 110 107 60,000 
M&N 108 June 26,97 — s eeeeeeeae 
M&wN/122 Sept.27,°07|122 122 1,000 
A&0oO| 120 J une 15.'97 das ceeback: cichee ke 
F&A W Tob 19°04 J hide ts bedaeeus 
J a&N eesee "Se eeeneeeneee 8 84 ** 72.000 
& J im wh ae 33 eense - > — 
*< 78 Sept.30,°97 | 8044 7756| 755,000 
Oo @eeeeeeeeoeeeeeeee eeee eeee | @e@e8e08868 
&0O eeeee @eeeeeaeee — ee «eee oO 
A&0O 49 Apr. 18,96 _ eeese ee se 
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Norz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first — 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Int'st 
Paid. 


Last SALE. 


SEPTEMBER SALES. 





. |High Low. 








— & Lake Chapl. * 1920 


Ohio & * con. 
— 


hio River Railroad ist 5’s 
* gen. mortg. g 6’s........ 196) 


Onto Southern Ist aye 8 6’s.. 
gen. mortg. 
⸗ gen. eng. 


Omaha & 8t. Lo. Tr Co. cts. 1st 4’s.1957 
Oregon & California ist g 5’s....1927 


Oregon Improvement Co. Ist 6’s. * 
om. Tr. Co. oe. of dep. 


Go. —— 


oon. mo Bs. 
Trust —— cts 2d ins pd. 


Oregon Ry. & Nav. Ists. f. g. 6’s. .1909 
Geanon i it. ts av.Uecon | g 4’s.1946 


on Short Line Ist g. 6’s......1922 
lo h & Northern Ist 7's. 1 


Oreg. ’ shott Line Ist con. * 5’s.1946 

J non-cum, inc. A 5’ .1946 

ae non-cum. inc. B. ool. trust 
Panama s. f. subsidy g 6’s 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
f Penn. Co.’s gtd. 434’s, Ist 


4 


St. Louis, Series 
2d | 


G. R. * Ind. 
Allegh. Vulley ge 
| Newp. & Cin. 





1 
1941 
pita —— Ae 10 


Penn. RR. Co. Ist Ri Est. g 4’s. ..1923 
n. 


| 00 
i eae 


BgeCo 


g.4’s,1986 


Peoria, Dec. & Evansville ist 6’s.1920 
Evansville div. ist 6’s. .1920 


» ‘Tr. Co. ctfs, 2d mort 5's.1926 | 


— — 





ee pe Sep ee 
ee eh Rewer oo 
25 08 eAzoung 


—— 
BE & @& 


4 
* 
Z 


LAL ALAAAALALAALIAAT ST Ts wes 
—X 


—AV 
Pee rk ek & 
*2222* 








+ + 
& & & 
Ame 


98 Apr. 2,°92 
15 * Des. 16°96 
is — 


59 Sept.16,'97 
24 June 11,97 
108 Sept 
101% sept zt | 18 
42 — i 


112 Sept.30,’97 
91 sion v 


Bie Au — * Ate. 691 


‘ai Bey, 3097 
oor 97 
404 Be pt.23,'97 


101% Dec. 21,°91 
1 Sept.30,’97 
1186 rere 
111% Sept.29,’97 

iiss Ang 24°91 


105 ir an 6-91 
101% A 


111% Se "97 
118 © Apr 18°05 


102 June 18,9 
100 Nov. 265,°96 
107 May 18,°96 


lii July 891 | — 
118% aia 


Apr. 23,°97 


Sept.30,97 


97 | 10444 10156 





102 
10144 Sept.30,’97 


113% 111% 


12 1 











BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nors.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


BOND SALES, 





LAST SALE, 





Price Date. 


























NAME. Princi 
— * Amount. 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 1,500,000 
+ Uo c5ne0s cbc neers 1921 1,499,000 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s.......... 1982 8,500,000 
Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s. 1922 2,400,000 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s....... 1922 1,440,000 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 2,000,000 
Pittsburg, McK’ port & Y. ist 6’s, 1982 2,250,900 
; ’ | — 900,000 
McKapt & Bell. V. ist g. 6’s..... 1918 600,000 
Pittsburg, Pains. & F'pt. Ist g. 5’s, 1916 1,000,000 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. 1st . 5’s, 1940 8,000,000 
e I1gt cons. 5’s..,......... . 1948 786,000 
Pittsb & West’n ist gold 4’s, 1917 9,700,900 
. ort. g. — — 1891-1941 3,500,000 
Pittsburg, Y & Ash. ist cons. 5’s, 1927 1,562,000 
Reading Co. gen. g. 4’8..........- 1997 
Bes fagiateced. dechecusce bua 57,243,000 
Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 4’s..... 1999; 15,200; 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1989 1,850,000 
Rio Grande Southern t g. 3-4, 1940 4,510,000 
Salt Lake City Ist g. sink fu’d 6’s, 1913 297,000 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.842....... 1947 8,500,000 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. ist 2T. g. 5’s, 1914 
— ween... ——— 2,200,000 
Belleville & Carodt ist 6’s......19238 485,000 
Chic., St. L. & Pad ist g. 5’s, 1917 1,000,000 
St. rae me Ist . g.4’s, 1981 560,000 

⸗ ONE SRR a . 1981 126,000 

. OO Diiciisccscccse 399,000 
Carbond’e & Shawt’n ist g. 4’s, 1982 250,000 

St. Louis & San F. 2d 6’s, Class A, 1906 500, 

) g. 6's, Class B...... 1906 2,7 

» 2dg. 6's, ClassC...... 1906 2,400,000 

© Istg.@s8 P.C.&O.....1919 1,085,000 

6 QR Bi Beni sicss 1981 7,807,000 

; + < , eee 1981 12,208,000 

. Trust g. 5’s........ 987 1,099,000 
Ft. Smith & Van B. - lst 6’s, 1910 319,000 
St. Lo Kan. & So. W. ist 6’s, 1916 732,000 
K dland Ist g. 4’s...... 1987 1,608,000 

| St. Louis & San F. R. R. g. 4’s..1996 6,388,000 

St. Louis 8. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989; 20,000,000 

« 2d g. 4's inc. Bd. ctfs,...1989 8,000,000 

St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 000 

‘ — — —538 

St. Paul ; uth ist 5’s........ 9* 3000 oo 
* — ——— —— ——— eeeeeeeaeee 

St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1908 8,000,000 

f ⸗ oe goon ** sheeted 5,676,000 

’ b COM. WB. ccccceces ee 

* — pny “fin ang 9 a 18,844,000 

* Cc. 8. eee 

> Tstoona'@s registerra: 7” |} 22,248,000 

" Mont. ext’n g. 4’s..1987 7,805,000 

| Minneapolis Umion ist 6’s......1922| 2,150,000 
Montana Cent. ist 6’s int. . 1987 6,000,000 

. Landi ot gay — 

e⸗ 1987 2.700.000. 
Eastern Minn, Ist d. Ist g. 5's... 1908 4,700,900 
WwW & lis ist g. 6's, 1988 

: bd FOMISUETOR, ..ccccccccccccce 8,625,000 
San Ant. & Ara, Pass ist g. g. 4’s, 1948 | 18,886,000 





pe Si “Eo 
ow & & wih 


eg Cag Gey 
AA “Ou ae ONO Oe 


Reo Spe 
e Ff F Fe FR Fee RRR Be 


& ge a & & 
eempeamvuno aw wate aa 


Pe SFP peer eekaeee we 


Eel Mieke 1 tekek | 1) Me 2.7) tn 
¢4 OOmoounaruge 


: 


= > > oy 








& PRK RR SPP ee ee ee ee & 
SH HDOOHUNE HOD aaaatoope 


Se Se be pe Gy Oy Oy Oy Oy Oy Oy Oy yy 


112 Mar. 8,°97 
8 Junel0,’7 
123% Oct. 26,°93 
1 Apr. 

1a ar 
112) Mar, 25,°93 
117 May 31,’89 


eeeeeeeeeveeeeese 


Apr. 2,95 
10744 Sept.25,°97 
— 
BSept o. 


8444 Sept.30,’97 


8144 Sept.30,’97 
87 C 96 


68% Jan. 15,97 


110 Mar. 39,96 
3% Junell,’97 


3 t. . 
—S— 


61 Sept.30,°97 


SEPTEMBER SALES. 
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for the month. 


Norz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
Last SALE. | SEPTEMBER SALES. 








NAME. Princt Int’st 
—* Amount. | pata 


Price. Date. | High. Low, 


San Fran. & N. Pac. ist s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 * Mar. 17,°96 
a Florida & Wn. Ist c. g. 6's. ..1984 
1st g. 5's 1984 











—88 


Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s piste 9 Apr. 18,'96 


Seat LS. &.E.Tr.Co. 2* Aug.27,’97 
assessment 3% Apr. 28.96 


Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 105 Sept. 4,°86 
South Caro’a & Georgia 1st g. 5’s, 1919 95 Sept.27,’97 
South’n Pac. of Ariz. Ist 6°s 1908-1910 9914 Sept.24,’97 
South. Pac. of Cal. 1st g 6's. . .1905-12 10844 Sept.14,’97 

g 5's 1987 9134 Sept.17,’97 
Austin & Northwiv ist ¢ 6's 1,920,000 SoRd Sept 28°97 


So. Pacific Coast Ist gtd. g. 4’s. ..1987 
So. Pacific of N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s....1911 


Southern —— ist con. g 5’s.1994 














128 
100 Jan. 14°97 
10 June29,’97 








gtd. g Sqs..148 
Sunbury & Lewiston ist Z 4’s...1986 
Ter. R. R. Assn. “4 Louis 1g 444’8.1989 
{ 1st con. g. 5’s.... 1944 
St. L. Mers. bdg. r. gtdg. 5’s. 1980 


Terre Haute Elec. Ry. gen. g 6’s.1914 
Texas & New Orleans —* 7’S. .. +1905 
Sabine d. ist 6 

. con. m. g 5’s. 


Tex. & Pacific, East div. lst 6’ 
fm. Texar to Ft. W'th ¢ 195 
ae sold 5's FS 
go come, 5's... 
Third Avenue Ist g 5’s......... 1987 


Toledo & Ohio Cent. ist oy. . 1986 10444 Sept.20,°97 
| Ist M. g 5’s W - 1985 2,500, 104 Sept. 16,97 


* * 


5% Pi 

55 4’s.1990 
Toledo, Peoria & & Wi ist stg fe 
Tol., St.L.&K.C. Tr. Rec. ist ¢ 6's. “1916 


———— 1.1.1111.11.11.1.12 bid DoT 
Re SKK KOKORO PERSE KOKP ele ereaeee we 


<4 O 
eee & 
m 4 Oro 


ae 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and Gate; highest and lowest. prices and total sales 
























































for the month. 
NotE.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
Mase, ge) OL —— 
Due. Paid. 
Price. Date. | High. Low.) Total. 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s. ...1928 1,852,000 | 3 & Dd} 1 Sept.16,’97 44,000 
Onion Pacific Ist g. os... bianca 1896 |). * - | & J| 101% Sept.30,’97 | 101% 101 10,000 
[ ° “Oe. cebuks —* } 11,604,000 [5 & 3) 101s tor | 12 a 38 
s* 8. @eeceeeeeteseeeeee * 
J 4 ane —— i ; J&J3|\102 Sept.30,97| 102 102 13,000 
J s Tr. ex mat c 7 
. eet eth. ee te 116 Sept.80,°97-|-116%4 111 | 184,000 
: — — * — epic —7 De are 116 Sept.29,°97 | 11714 111 59,000 
«  g.6’sTr.Co. cfs.ex mat cps 15,685,000 
‘ 2 — 11634 Sept.30,"97 | 11694 111 504,000 
*  g.6’sTr.Co. cfs.ex ma 
Mm — 3 116% 112 28,000 
’ — * —— Xe} ane 3 ane ao baka tees. }-ahqeaens 
° co. e rus * 8. eenree @eee | #@8288080808 
J Gol, Tr.Co ota.g.46's.1918| 2.000.000 | & N| 50% Sept.2a,'07 | 601g 5,000 
* collat. Tr. 6s g. notes.1902 8,150,000 |F & A Sept.15,°97 | 108 108 1,000 
* col, Oe g.nte, 5A prin. —— ⏑ bept. 10044 100 57,000 
Tr. Co. ctfs. Ext. sink’g f'd g8’ 1,391,000 |m & 8| 118 Sept.27,'07 | 121 284,000 
c ist 6’ eeeeeeeeeee 1,436,000 F&A lil * e———— 2———222 
*  eng.Tr.Co. cfs.ex mat 805,000 | ...... 1134 Sept.29,97 | 11334 60,000 
. JJ 1 1,990,000 |x & p| 114 Sept.29,°97 | 114 15,000 
* ° eng.Tr.Co. cfs.ex,.mat oo 2,078,000 |...... —9* Seppt 4 | 113% 110 
Fa eee oe ee | Beep | &™ Tig* 
Ld eng. . — x eeeree bag 
*  ‘'Tr.Co. ctfs. Ist con.6’s1919"| 11,474,000 |...... 100 Sept.30,97| 108 92 | 2,081,000 
Cent. Br, Un, — Ts. tas 630,000 |Ma&n| 96 Jume22,°08) 2... 1... ....... 
Bee eee paige | Pemtome |sfeno| Bb semester | a” aa" | “R000 
— o. 1s . 5's. oO 
: Den.&Gulf 1st c.2.5's.1980 | - 15°801.000 |3 & p| 5194 Sept.30°97 | 5376 4414 | 8,502,000 
Wabash RB.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....1989. 000 | m & | 10734 Sept.30,°97 | 10744 10634 | 302,000 
« 24a —— 5’s..1989 186 Faai| 77 Sept.30,97| 81 77 784,000 
. —— mtg series A. .1939 338 J st epicsater| apie a0 "189 000 
@  \ QRPROB RS. os: cisccavcen J 
Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex.1940 8,500,000 | 3 & 3} 9854 Sept.15,°97 — 98 20,000 
St. L., Kan. C. & N. St. Chas. B. 
ee. — 1,000,000 |a & Oo} III July 20,07) 2... 1... | ....... t 
Western N.Y. & Penn. 1st g. 5’s..1987 | 10,000,000 |3 @ 3/107 Sept.27,°07/| 107 106 36,000 
" D @. 2-B-4'B. 0. cc ccccee 1 10,000,000 |a & 0} 4734 Sept.28,°97; 49 4 106,000 
° “ — ve *8* — — * bod TI 908.000 orb 14 Sept. 9,97; 14 18 27,000 
Cc. ‘° . cur, Ss. 9 M N eeeeeeeeee esses cece e@eee | seeeeeee 
"y 40 years Con. g.5°S.....:1986| 6031.00 | aa & x | 10196 Sept.38,97 | 10814 100°" | * 150,000 
West Va. Cent’] & Pac. ist g. 6’s.1911 8,000,000 | z & z|108 Feb. 18,°96 bea } abacbees 
Ww & Lake Erie Ist 5’s....1926 000|\A&O| 9 Sept.20,°97| 9 85 17,000 
none . certificates...... 7B 000 
Wheeling div. let 5 5’s.1928 1,500, ztasz\ 1% a, gg ge 15 70 8,000 
* exten. and imp. g. "s. ..1980 1,624,000 ¥F & A 70 Fe e 3, eeee eeee | e@eoe0e0008 
* consol mortgage 4’s....1902 1,600,000 | 5 & J) 6234 July 20,06) 2... cece | ........ 
Wisconsin Cent.Co. Ist trust g¢.5’s1987 987,000'3 & c| 37 Sept.24, 38% 37 94,000 
. eng. Trust Co. certificates. 338 — Sept.30,°07| 39 37 130,000 
» income mortgage 5’s. ..1987 7,175,000; 4&0} 6 Sept.27,,07| 7 5%) 10,000 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
NAME Prineipal & Int’st YEAR 1897| AvuGusST SALES. 
, ; High. Low.\High. Low.| Total. 
United States 2’s registered........ Opt’l | 25,364500| Qm 9834 5,000 
# 4’s red eseeeeesece eee ‘1907 J Ad. 1 11} 400 
- os ns wm ee esos, 1907 | | 650,684,000 5 |; A380 iid ise | lia an ino 
e "sg eeeeseeaeaeae eeecnce 
a ~~ ay 1925 { | 162,815,400) | 35 iz” 135 189,500 
e 6's registered.............. 1904 100,000,000 QF | 1146118 | ll ee 10,000 
e 8S scoupon..... divi geabucs 1904 § ; QF |11 113° 159,000 
©. GPO CRRTOMCT onccvicscctccdcs 1808 | 20,904,952 sad vee 108K ‘ —— 
* eeeeeeeaeeeeeeeee 1899 14,004,560 J&I 1 > eeeege 
« 4's reg. cer. ind. (Cherokee)1898 1,660,000.| MAR ike peaked —— 
Ld id Seeeereteseeeere 1899 640,000 MAR 10656 10856 ee ee ⸗ 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nors.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 








NAME. Principal Amount, | t's Last SALE. 
* Paid.| Price. Date. 


110 Sept. 16,"97 
85 Sept.30 30,97 








at: 
| 


Amerie rg vg a. 7” 8’s.. 7 oye 
Mant Gas the st) Bons 
Gas ht of * g. 5's. io 1,150,000 


Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g. 6’s.1942 ee 
Bost. Un.Gas tst ctfs s’k f’d g. 5’s.1980 7,000,000 


o«z 


sR * 


B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcon.g.5’s.1945 000 
B’klyn Wharf & Wh. Co. ist g. B'S 1945 17°500;000 


Chic. Gas Lt & Coke Ist gtd g. 5’s.1987 10,000,000 
Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g.5’s.1915 | 10,000, 000 
Colo. Coal & Iron Ist con. g. 6’s. .1900 2,954,000 
Colo. C1&I’n —2— .s 1909 3 — 


Coupon 
Colo. Fuel Co, gen. g.6’s 1919 Hye 
Col, Fuel & lron Co. gen. 7 bees . 19438 2,021,000 
Columbus Gas 5 ood 388 
Colo. Hock, Val. C’l& I'n g. 6's. .1917 960,000 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2397. t 11,500,000 


registered 
Con’rs Gas Co. Chic. Ist g. 5’s.. 4,346,000 
Detroit Gas Co. Ist con. g. 5’s....1918 


1008) Seb pt.29,'97 

Sept.20,’97 | 10244 100% 
1 Sept.27,’97 
iad See 
3 ‘7 uly 12, 97 


106% Novy. 10,’92 
~ May 27,'96 


Sq tay ey eg 
Seer we we & & 
Tt 2 an) ee 


* 


93 Sept.22,'97 


ie Be Sept at at 


11044 Feb 


Edison Elec. Llu. Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 
Ist con. g. 5°s 
" Brooklyn Ist g. 5’s.. 


— 
vee creas Light Co. of - , 


COuanm FP Faunanara 








106 — 


Cy Sy OD 


Equit. Gas & fuel Chic. i ist g. 6’s,1905 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. gs d 5’s.1926 
General mocte™ f oF , Sam ao &- . 5's. ..1922 
Grand Riv. Coal & g. 6's.1919 
Grand * Gas 1 Light Co. lst 


100 Sept.29,’97 
90 Nov. 26,°95 


924% Mar. 11,°95 


Hackensack Wtr Reorg. Ist g.5’s.1926 
Hend’n Bdg Co. Ist s’k. f’d g. — 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 


iilinote Steel Co. debenture 5’s. ..1910 | 
non. cony. deb. 5’s 1910 
fron ‘Steamboat t Co. 6's 











Seo Rew DS pe ae pp ae —— 
Pee See & SH See ee FF 


“Ou SZna FP OU 


Sy Sy 


& & 
oo 


108 Sept.29,’97 | 1 101 

97% Nev. 1,°95 ite * 
102 Jul "97 
55 ee 
10844 Jan. 5,°92 
6 June 5,’97 
111% Aug.17,°97 
108 Sept.28,°97 
94 .. May 21.°94 








s © 
* 
— 


Madison a Ist g. —* - 1919 
Manh. Bch & L.. lim. — 8.1940 
Notrop. Tel & tered. s’kf'd g. “Fe 1918 


Mich. Penins. ‘ 
Mutual Union Tel S Sig. , 6s... ‘isi 


Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., ipbullding’*& .1920 
Newport News Shipbu 

Dry Dock 5's. 
N. Y.'8 5's neg, 
N. Y. & Ontario Land Ist 5 ag 
North Western Telegraph 7’s. .. .1904 


Peop'’s Gas & C. Co. C. 1st g. g 6's. 1904 
2d 6's. 1904 





“a1 Ree 
Pe Pee & & 
an AmAaaAs 




















ol 2 2 od ee 
eae he we ee 
aAazZzoum ape 








BOND SALES, 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued, 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Norse.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 






















































































































Naw Principal — _ | Inet Last SALE. | SEPTEMBER SALES. s 
paid. | Drice. _Date.| High. Low.| Total. 
Bo. 5. Waeee Ce. toon £0. 478,000 3 @& 3| 101 a Sag ebb Eee aheere 
Valley 4,975,000 M&S eseveeeeeee eeeee eese eens | #0880888 
~ ard Hope & Twine ist g. 6's. 1946 2,955,000 'F &A;\ 64 — 7044 60 137,000 
inc, g. 5’s. 1946 7,500,000 | ...... 15 Sept.29,'97 | 19 1054 487,000 
Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fu 6’s..1912 400,000 J &D eereeeeeeeeeeeees eeen eee eeeenedee 
Ten, C I, & R. T. d. ist g 6’s...1917 1,244,000 44 0 gah metry eo! 881g 8&6 29,900 
( val, Ee div. iat con .. 1917 8,300,000 |'J& J Sept.28,'97 | 91 87% 36,000 
Cah, Coal M. Co. Ist g 6's. .1922 1,000,000 | & D 6044 1 bedcbcea 
De Bard. C & I Co. . g 6's. ..1910 2,428,000 F&A 81% Aug.16,'97 eeee cose | eesee eee 
0.8. Leather Co. 6% g s. fd deb. .1915 6,000,000 iM&wi1l5 Sept. 8,°97;115 115 1,000 * 
Vermont Marble, Ist s. fund 5’s. .1910 640,000 | FT & D). .accccccccccccees iene eae} whew bes 
Western Gas Co. col. tr. g. 5’s....1983 8,805,500 ‘Maw 108 108 © 108 17,600 
Western Union deb. Pa ore 1875-1900 t 8,680,000 M&N/107 Jume2,O6;) .... 2... | cccceess 
. ine a —— ssa ’ eee 107 Tuly 
* nm —— M N eee eeee eeeeeee 
@ FRc ; 1,000,000 M&N 108 MOO ET dees... 66 
e. col. trust cur, 5’s...... 1988 8,502,000 'y & 3/109 Sept.29, 109 §66107% 18,000 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. Ist g 5’s.1919 846, aa ae GS TU PO hbk KE Chsecizs 
Whitebrst Fuel gen. s. fund 6’s. .1908 570,000 |J &D_ ..... seccececece ‘ 0 | seveseee 
United States Public Debt. 
Jan. 1, 1897. | Aug 1, 1897. | Sept. 1, 1897.| Oct. 1, 1897 
Interest bearing de 
Funded loan of 18 2 r cent — 338 $534,500 $25,304,500 
ia cites. aR 638,900 To ea ooo 641,200 ,641,200 
Refundi certificates, 4 per cent...... 890 44, 44,440 44,440 
Loan of 1904, 5 per. J 100,000,000 | 100,000, 100,000,000, 100,000,000 
wep Bah 162, 315,400 162,315,400 | 162,315,400| 162,815,400 
Total —— — RS — “ae $847 ,365,320 | $847,365,540 7,365,540 
Debt Bearing no tn inte —— has ceased... ... 1,383,070 1,336,340 1,336,280 sae 
1 tender and old demand notes... 346,735,363 | 346,785,868 | 346,735,368 346,735,363 
National bank note redemption acct.. 18,876,533 138,377 24,571,442 992,324 
Fractional currency....... a — — 338 "NBT 6,887,702 38 702 
Total non-interest bearing debt...... $372,502,201 | $377,761,442 | $878,194,507 —— 
Total interest and non-in t debt.| 1,221,249,961 | 1,226,468,102 | 1,226,896,827 315,500 ‘ 
Cr and notes offset by cash in * — 
e treasury : 
Gold certificates.........ccsccccccscecess 39,279,789 38,700,169 38,527,169 38,434,169 
ilve iin. Mba 883,504 404,504; 379,112,504 152,504 
Certificates of de J 338— 3388 63,650,000 OO LR O00 
Treasury notes Of 1800 ...........seeee0- 119,816,280 | 118,914,280; 112,672,280; 111,384,280 
otal — and notes........... $580,809,578 $593,691,953 | $589,070,953 
A ate oe —— ——— ——— be 1,802,050,584 | 1,814,977,055 858,280 | 1,816,386,453 
Total cash ASSeCts .........ccccccccccccces 853. iL 867,961,982 1 631 
mand liabilities.............ccceeceees 625, anit S348 406 00 bar" ery Soe ire oe 
Ra iccidvcicwes décccchscnacnisaees $228,320. 016,456 8,561 $215.1 
PB yon 5 — To0:000000 | ‘to0,b00,000 | *ion‘oono00 | "100000000 
Net cash balance.........cccccccececces 128,320,379 138,01 456 118,561,206, 115,192,787 
ccivtandénubuivessak $228,320,379 | $233,016,456 | $218,561,206 $215. 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury.| 992,929,582 O08 416 646 1,008,335,121 Cort 
































THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Ballard.—Z, A. Ballard, Vice-President of the Putnam (Conn.) Savings Bank, died Sep- 
tember 24, aged seventy-five years. 

Burdell.—R. F. Burdell, Cashier of the Chatham Bank, Savannah, Ga., died October 2. 
He was one of the well-known bank Cashiers of the State, and had been Vice-President of 
the Georgia Bankers’ Association. 

Burnhar .—A. C. Burnham, of the banking firm of Burnham, Trevett & Mattis, Cham- 
paign, Ill., died September 18. Mr. Burnham was a man of considerable wealth and was 
noted for his benevolence. 

Boyd.—Philander H. Boyd, President of the Citizens’ Bank, Greenfield, Ind., since its 
organization in 1874, died August 30, aged seventy-nine years. He left a valuable estate. 

Critchfield.—Terry Critchfield, President of the Jefferson County Bank, Oskaloosa, Kan., 
died September 7. He was born in Indiana in 1834, and had resided in Kansas since 1855. In 
1876 he entered the banking business. Mr. Critchfield was elected county clerk in 1862, and 
was twice elected to the Kansas Legislature, in 1871 and 1875. 

Dedman.—S 1 A. Dedman, President of the Southern Bank of Fulton, Mo., died 
September 28. He was born in Orange County, Va., in 1882, and had been President of the 
bank since i876. 

Danforth.—Frederick L. Danforth died September 5 at Buffalo, N. Y. He had been 
associated with the Buffalo Commercial Bank as director, Cashier and President for eighteen . 
years, holding the last-named office for the past three years. 

Garland.—John C, Garland, for the past ten years Cashier of the Western National Bank, 
Philadelphia, died September 27, aged fifty-two years. 

Gray.—Milton Gray, a prominent resident of Findlay, Ohio, died September 30. For 
fifteen years he was President of the Farmers’ National Bank of Findlay. 

Howes.—Reuben W. Howes, formerly prominently ideutified with banking in New York 
City, died September 29. 

Leeper.—Charles Leeper, President of the First National Bank, Clarion, Pa., was killed 
in a railway wreck at New Castle, Colo., September 10. Mr. Leeper was identified with a 
number of industrial enterprises in Pennsylvania, and was also largely interested in the 
manufacture of lumber at Portland, Ore. He left a very valuable estate, all accumulated 
by his own efforts. 

Mack.—David Mack, President of the Hancock County National Bank, Carthage, IL, 
and 2a lawyer of high reputation, died September 15 at the age of eighty years. 

Marshall.—John E. Marshall, Second Vice-President of the Port Chester Savings Bank, 
died at Port Chester, N. Y., October 5. He was eighty-three years of age, and was for many 
years identified with the Westchester Fire Insurance Company. His son, Herman L. Mar- 
shall, is Cashier of the Port Chester Savings Bank. 

McCormick.—Edward McCormick, President of the Citizens’ National Bank, St. Paul, 
Neb., and one of the well-known and wealthy citizens of the State, died September 22. 

Morgan.—Thos. R. Morgan, Sr., President of the City Savings Bank, Aliiance, Ohio, died 
September 6. He was born in Wales in 1834, and came to the United States in 1865. He re- 
moved to Alliance in 1871 and became extensively engaged in iron manufacturing. 

Packard.—Dr. Nelson I. Packard, President of the Citizens’ State Bank, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Sturgis, Mich., died September 19. 

Thom pson,.—Edward R. Thompson, President of the Dime Savings Bank, Norwich, Conn.. 
died September 10. Mr. Thompson was born near Hartford seventy-six years ago. He had 
been President of the Dime Savings Bank since its organization about twenty-eight years 
ago, and was formerly President of the Second National Bank, of Norwich. 

Walker.—S. Fred. Walker, Cashier of the Bank of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah, since 
1891, died September 24. 

Withers.—Geo. A. Withers, Cashier of the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Piedmont,jMo., 
was found dead September 8. It is believed that he was murdered. 















































